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FRANCES ALDA 
Prima Donna Soprano, Metropolitan Opera Company 
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JOHANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
COLORATURA SOPRANO. 
Concerts, Oratorio, M s Five Languages. 
Also VOCA TEACHER 
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HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 


1425 Broadway—Met tan Opera House 









Residence, 2184 Bathgate Ave. Phone, 3967 Trem 
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HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 


SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
ctor of the Brookfield Summer School of Singing 


Carnegie ilall, N. Y. City. 


LOUISE KELLOGG, 


TEACHER OF SINGING, 


Carnegie Hall. Tel. 1350 Circle. 


ALEXANDER LAMBERT, 


2 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City 


E ANNE STEVENSON STUDIOS 
828-829 Carnegie Hall. Tel, 2822 Circle 


The Science and Art of Singing 


| CLAUDE WARFORD, 


Art) | 


TENOR 
Metropolitan Opera House 
1425 Broadway, New York. 
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Célumbuseeos | CARL M, RORDER, 


PIANIST—INSTRUCTION, 


Carnegie Ilill and 423 East 140th St. 


FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
No. 143 West 42d St., New York. 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 


PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 
Teacher of the Lescnetizky MetHop 
idio: Carnegie Hall, New York City. 





SEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Voice Developed—Style. Opera. 
851-8532 Carnegie Hall, New York 





ALTER L. BOGERT, 


President National Ass’n Teachers of Singing, 1915; 
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SCHOOL OF 


SicHt SINGING—EAR TRAINING. F 
Wilbur A. Luys‘er, Director. ‘ 
N L tion, 220 Madison Avenue, 
vy B ne nd Advanced Students classes | Wit 
g for 1 (D Individual work may be be- | Soci 
Positive results. Ask former | Y« 
nts Phones, 427 Murray Hill. 


5469 J Bedford 





President, N. Y. State Music Teachers’ Ass’n, 1913. 





itone. Teacher of Singing. Lectures and recitals. 
Claremont Ave., New York lel. 291 Morn’side. 
Tuesday and riday, 114 West 72d St. 





SSIE DAVIS, 
PIANIST. 
Concerts—Recitals—Lessons. 


Studio: 701 Pierce Bldg., Boston. 


W. RIESBERG, 


INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, TTARMONY 


h the ‘‘Musica! Courier’; Sec’y Manuscript 
ety; Organist Central Baptist Church, New 


rk. 439 Fifth Ave.; Tel. 4292 Murray IIill. 


Residence, Park Hill, Yonkers, N. ¥ 








Miss EMMA THURSBY, 


SOPRANO. 
l ted numbe 


34 Gramercy 


mercy. 


r of pupils 
Park. 
New York City. 
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CARL FIQUE, — Piaso 


ATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE, 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
FIOUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 DeKalb Avenre, Brooklyn, 








ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 
172 West 7zoth St., New York. 








LOUIS CORNELL, 
CONCERT PIANIST. 
Pupils accepted. 
643 Madison Ave., New York. Phone, Plaza 7483. 





JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
(Jessie G, Fenner) 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Metropolitan Gpera. Louse, 1425- Broadway, N. Y 
Phone, Bryant 9086, 


ARENS VOCAL STUDIO, 


Che Art of “Bel Canto’ in all its Branches. 
Fall Term begins October rst, 
308 W. 56th St. Tel. 3539 Columbus. 
Send ie2c, address Sec’y, for Booklet, 
“My Vocal Method.” 





MME. ADELE LEWING, 
PIANISTE. 
Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky Method. 


| Residence Studio: The Sherwood, 58 West 57th St. 


el. go80 Plaza, 
Downtown Studio: Steinway Hall, 





HARRY M. GILBERT, 
PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST. 
Organist-Director Central Pres. Church, N. Y. C. 
Tours with Bispham, Australia, Hawaii, Canada. 

West goth St.. N. Y. Tel. 6333 Bryant. 





HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL BRANCHES 
1730 Broadway, Cor. s5sth St. 
lelephone, 4117 Columbus. 





MRSEWILLIS E. BACHELLER, 
VOICE* PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE, 
Studid, 220 Madison Ave., New York. 
Phone, Murray Hill 427. 

Residence: Hotel Warrington, 161 Madison Ave, 





Mme. EMMA A. DAMBMANN 
(Mrs. Hermann G, FRIEDMANN) 
CONTRALTO, 
Vocal Instruction, Concerts. 


Residence Studio, Hotel Calumet. 
Phone: Columbus 1628. 340 West 57th St. 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOCAL CULTURE, 230 East 62d Street, 


Complete musical education given to studens 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors, 





T. TERTIUS NOBLE, 
ORGANIST AND MASTER OF THE CHOIR. 


St. Thomas’ Church, Fifth Ave. and 53d St. 
Lessons in Organ, Theory and Composition, 





VON DOENHOFF, 
VOICE—HELEN, PIANO—ALBERT. 
1186 Madison Ave. 


’Phone: 1332 Lenox. 


DANIEL VISANSKA, 
VIOLINIST 
Nine years of successful teaching and concertizing 
in Berlin. Wil accept engagements and a limited 
number of pupils. 
Address: 25 West 126th St., New York. 
’Phone, Harlem 3427. 

[In Philadelphia Mondays. Address 1821 Dia- 

mond St.] 





BRUNO HUHN, 
41 West 45th St., New York. 
Tel. Bryant 9080. 
STYLE, DICTION, REPERTOIRE, ETC., TO 
VOCALISTS. 
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ELSA LYON 


Dramatic Mezzo Soprano 


Available for Concerts and Opera for Season 1915-16 
Home Address: Newark, Ohio 


i 9% SPECIALTY 

To teach 
singers to feel 
eS of ee ge and then to express it in 
their perm te ac French. valish, German, etc. Some of 
: Culp, f+ med Gates, etc. Lan- 
by famous a a Apply 

» 166 West 79th St., 





pono . Painting’ Ss 
in person at the 


SAMUEL smite PARDNER Violinist 


VAILABLE FOR CONCERTS. 
Address Andel Courier, - - New York 


‘LEVY: 











Chicago 














CONCERT :: ORATORIO RECITAL 
Management: Alma Voodisoh, 3941 ‘Rokeby Street, Chicago, Ill. 


PAULINE LEMMER Voice Cunrune 


ey, y Art or SINGING 


Correct Breathing and Voice Placing a Specialty 
239 FIFTH AVENUE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


MORTIMER WILSON 


PHILADELPHIA 
Address, Balance of Season: Atlanta Philharmonic 











“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNE 


Teacher of 





Vocal Music 
130 West 97th Street - New York City 
wassui T, EPs 


CONDUCTOR 
Symphony, Opera, Oratorio 
THE POWELTON, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


TORPADIE 


iar ckagepin 


Address: sic League of 
America, 33 we 42nd St., N. Y. 


“A sincere artist, one whom It will be 
a pleasure to heat again.”"— N. Y. Tribune 


HENRY A. RUSSOTTO 


CLASSES IN SOLFEGGIO SIGHT SINGING 
STUDIO: METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
1425 Broadway. New York, Room 67. Phone, Bryant 5354 


LAETA HARTLEY 


Concert Pianist 
Management: WALTER ANDERSON, 17! W. 57th St., New York 


MAX FRIEDMAN, PIANIST 


Studio: | a A 





panna 














267 Vernon Avenue, BROOKLYN, 
Phone, 5163 Williamsburg. 


Garo WILLARD as 


FINE ARTS BUILDING CHICAGO 


BIRDIGE BLYE: fii 


Pianist 
5424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


Philipp MITTELL 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN and ENSEMBLE PLAYING 
939 Eighth Ave.. Hew York City Phone 9630 Columbus 


SHUMSKY-MARIO 


TENOR 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. 
Russian, Italian, German and French Repertoire. 
Approved by Julio and Titto Riccordi, Tam 
“si Brogi, De-Falco, Ete. up 
Studio: Metropolican Opere Be Souee Bldg., 
1425 Bronaway, 




















MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Studio: Carnegie Hall - - - - New York 


<BUTLER 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
612 Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Ill. 


SUE HARVARD, Soprano 


Season 1915-16 King Edward Apt’ ; Bayard St., Pittsburgh 
Business Address: 815 Liberty Avenue. Pittsburgh 


DUNNING SYS Or Improvep Music 

, Stupy For Becinners. 

Send for information and _ booklets of indorse- 

ments. Mrs. Carrie Louise Dunning, 8 West goth 
St., New York City. Western address: Portland, 
re. 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals 
1353 N. State St., - - Chicago, Ill. 














Baroness LITTAvonELSNER 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
562 Park Avenue, New York. Phone, 6792 Plaza. 


Marion T. Marsh |! 
HARP. le ggg 


Brooklyn, N. Y. hone Prospect 7272 W 
Management: Music” League of America. 


GAGLIANO 


Piano and Vocal Instruction 
330 W. 95th Street. New York Phone: River 6137 


» :FINNEGAN 


| Soloist St. Patrick’s Cathedral, N.Y. 
Management. 6. DEXTER RICHARDSON 
50! Fifth Avenue. New York 


Personal address: 479 West 146th 
St., N. Tel. 4949-M Audubon. 








SIGNOR 
SARE 








DOZMs 








EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 
= May Smith 


Management: 
60 Jefferson & Columbus, Ohio. 





REUBEN H. 


DAVIES 


CONCERT PIANIST 
and TEACHER 
180 Claremont Avenue. New York 

Phone, Morningside 4773 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building - - ° « 








Chicago 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theolo, —y Seminary. 
412 Fifth Ave., York. 








MAXIMILIAN 


PILZER 


Violinist 
Studio and Residence: 
The Rutland, 260 W. 57th Street, New York. 
Telephone, Circle 2249. 


Gustaf Holmquist | § 


BAS S QO 
CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ETC. 


Manag Alma Voedisch 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 


OHNE. MILLER = 


' 624 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, II. 


HAZEL EDEN soprano 


ARTIST OF THE CHICAGO OPERA COMPANY 


Available for Concerts, Recitals, At Homes, Fes- 
tivals, ete. For dates, particulars, etc., 























ELIZABETH 





Soprano 


Direction 
WALTER ANDERSON 
171 W. 57th ST., NEW YORK 
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Bone VALERI =: 


HEIZER MUSIC SCHOOL 


Direction of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Heizer. 
Frederick Heizer, Jr., Violinist, res for Re- 
citals. SIOUX C WA 


? LUTIGER GANNON 


E 
ONTRALTO 
624 Michigan / Avenue Chicago, Ill. 


MARIE B. TIFFANY 


602 Majestic Thee) Bids = Angeles, Cal. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGIN 
Kimball al Chicago. 
HENRY 


cw LFOUNDER 


CONDUCTOR: The Choral Society of Phil., The Fortnightly 


Club of Phila. 
10 S. 18th Street voce 

















Philadelphia 





Juutus DAmeRr, Auditorium Theatre, Chicago. 


Mme. E. B. de SERRANG 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West s7th St., Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 


Soloist with New York Peemnepte 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c. 


STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address, 144 East rsoth Street, New York City. 




















For anne ee ep aataani he 
Address - 





MRS. A. M. VIRGIL 


Virgil Conservatory 


UNEQUALLED ADVANTAGES 
FALL TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 27th 


Literature Upon Request 


11 West 68th St. 
NEW YORK 











K LIBANSKY 
Eight years leading teacher, 
Stern Conservatory, Berlin; three 
years at Institute of Musical Art. 
FALL TERM OPENED 
SEPT. 15 


Studio: 212 W. 59th St., New York City Columbus 2329 


JENNETTE LOUDON 


STUDIOS 


614 Fine Arts Building, Chicago 
Home or tHe Beetnoven Trio 


EUGENE COWLES 


Vocal Instruction and Coaching 
Monday and Thursday Afternoons 
STUDIO: 64 West 40th Street, New York 

Phone, Bryant 4590 


HARRISON WILD Concert 
ae 


KIMBALL HALL, 243 Wabash Ave. 
INSTRUCTION 


PIANO ORGAN 


CONDUCTOR—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 

















<D>Z 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


Exclusive Management: 
_ £4. FOSTEIR & DAVID 
500 Fifth Avenue New York 


GEORGIA KOBER, Pianiste 


Pres. Sherwood Music School 
300 Fine Arts Annex CHICAGO, ILL. 


Katharine HOFFMANN Accowanst 


WITH SCHUMANN-HEINK TOUR 
Home Address: Sr. Paut 


S. WESLEY on 


St. James Ch 
22d and Walnut Sts., “Philadelphia. 


ORGAN RECITALS. INSTRUCTION. 


VITTORIO CARPI 


VOCAL TEACHER IN FOUR LANGUAGES 
Florence, Via del Conti, 7 


we? DILLING 









































HARPIST 
Studio, 18 East 6oth St., N.Y. Phone, Plaza 4570. 
Kate Jordan Hewett, Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago. 
n % 
TENOR COMPOSER 
“Song of the Canoe” “An Evenin Song” “A Little 


Red Ribbon” ‘‘Moonlight and Starlight’”’ (waltz song) 
ay Marie Antoinette. regen. 66th and 67th Sts.. New York 
{ALLET GILBE Tel. 2740 Columbus 


SCHUTT 


Contralto. 


Concert, Oratorio. 

“Miss Schutz is, without 
question, one of the best con- 
tralto singers who has ap- 
peared in Utica in many 
years.” 

—Utica Herald Dispatch. 
Exclusive Management: WALTER ANDERSON, |7) W.57th St..W.Y. 





YHOO 











MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 


Management: FOSTER & FOSTER 
Y 25 West 42nd Street, New York 


Phone, Bryant 4422 


SCOTT 


“THE REVELATION,” Etc. 

















John Prindle 


606 W. — 606 WU tte for 
one 
Composer of" Sic o Y DREAMS” 


¢ SHARP-HERDIEN 


SOPRA 
5132 Kenmore Avenue 


{MIDDLETON 


R Metropolitan Opera Co., New York 


BERGEY 
Chicago Opera School 


Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


Mme. 


BUCKHOUT 


SOPRANO 


265 Central Park W. (87th Street) 
Tel. 6368 Sohuy ier 


rw Bt 
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OLD“oNEW 


VIOLINS ESTABLISHED 
| IN 1883 


ITALIAN 
JOHN FRIEDRICH& BRO. 


saaiicarnare., 279 FIFTH AVE.,’ 
NEW YORK 
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THE J oy 


CINCINNATI 
OWNERS OF THE 





VERET? 


CHURCH COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
EVERETT PIANO COMPANY, 


One of the three 
Great Pianos of 
the World 


CHICAGO 
BOSTON 














Reference: 


A.B. CHASE PIANOS 


Artistanos 


Highest Type of Artistic Instruments 


For the Pianist, the Singer, the Teacher, the 
Student, the Conservatory, the Concert, the Home 


Factory at 


NORWALK, OHIO 


The Editor-in-Chief of THe Musicat- 


CourIER, 





Master School for 
Composition 


535. West 147th Street 
NewYork'l 


HELD 





CARLO NICOSIA 


Formerly conductor with Century and 
Hammerstein Opera Companies. 
Coaching for Opera in French, Italian and English. 
5 West 6sth St., New York. 





=a iC ¢> 


Gordon Campbell 
fiianis 








FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Voice Instructor anp Coacu. 
Assistant Teacher to Alexander Heinemann. 
229 West rogth St., N. Y. Phone, Riverside 1374. 





Violinist 


FRANK WOELBER [fittraction 
Authorized Exponent of the 
GOBY EBERHARDT METHOD 
864 Carnegie Hall, New York. Phone Audubon 3390 


Minnie M- MicCONNELL 


VOICE CULTURE AND — 
McConnell Vocal Tri 
839 West End Ave., New York. Phone River 6439 


<RICHARDSON=— 


- hoes ——_ Snow, 64 E. Van Buren 
Phone, Edgewater 2070 








ALFRED D. SHAW 


TENOR 
Concert Oratorio Recital 
Soloist Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York 
(LIMITED NUMBER OF PUPILS ACCEPTED) 
23 West 42nd Street 3 New York 


MABEL COX-VAN GROVE ===" 
ISAAC VAN GROV Coach Pianist 


Accompanist 
JOINT, RECITALS 
307 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Ill, 
. Phone, Harrison 2255 





cuRuis , CADMAN | 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 


In Recitals of His Compositions and His Famous 
“Indian Music-Talk” 


Address: Care of WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON 


i BURTON team 


Oratorio ;::: Concert :: Opera 
Management. Harriet M. Snow. 64 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 


Lieut. Percy Richards 


Basso Cantante “THE MAN IN WHITE” 
Now singing at The Strand Theatre 
Management: HUGO GOERLITZ, Impresario 
15 East 40th St,, New York City ‘Phone, Murray Hill 4288 
Available for Concerts, Oratorio and ‘At Homes" 

















PLATON BROUNOFF 


Piano and Voice Culture Specialist 
Teacher of Alma Gluck, Herbert Witherspoon, 
faude Caine, and others. 

Vocal and Piano Concerts and Lectures on Rus- 
sian, Oriental, Indian and other Music. 

147 West 111th Street New York 
Phone, 8564 Cathedral 








VIRGIL 


Virgil School of Music 


AUTUMN SESSION begins Mon., Sept. 

2oth in St. Petersburg, Florida. For par- 

ticulars address Secretary, Executive Office, 
567 Third Ave., New York. 





AMERICAN CONSERVATORY ive. and Jackies Bd 


THE L EADING SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART IN THE’ WEST 





Among the eighty eminent instructors the following might be mentioned: 
] H ttstaedt, Victor Garwood, Theory—Adolf Weidig, Arthur Olaf Andersen. 
Sy er niot y, Silvio Scionti. Public School Music—O. E. Robinson. 
tagna Linne, E. Dramatic Art—Walton Pyre. 
H ’, Read, Charles 
JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President. 
M schulte 
B Adolf Weidig Catalog mailed free. 








CONSERVATORY of MUSIC. 
aa 


Conducted according to methods of most progressive 
European conservatories. 


Elocution — MUSIC — Languages 








ESTABLISHED 1867. 
CLARA BAUR, Foundress. 





Faculty of International Reputation. 


Saapueees advantages for post-graduate and repertoire 
work, 


Ideal location and residence department with 


superior equipment. 


Students may enter at any time. 





Highland Avenue and Oak Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


The Best Bargain is Quality— 





maker “4 = 


qualities and durability 


(ae Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still being built by its original 


@ Its continued use in such institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 


ee oe 
bg se Pod ee oe 





Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago =: =: 


MAKERS 














FACTORY, 33 





BUSH & LANE 


The Style 16 Upright Grand Piano 
with the Grand Tone 


33 ee MICH. 











§ MARGOLIS ‘sti 


528 Riverside Drive, N.Y. Phone, Morningside 1776 





American Pro: ogrecntve £' Piano School 
STAV Director 

Complete Saree and practical course. Exami- 

satiens: diploma, scholarships, lecture recitals. 

alee teachers for beginners. Address 

BURTIS, Sec’y, 114 West 72d St., N. , A 





MARY WOOD CHASE SCHOOL 


OF MUSICAL ARTS 
GRADUATES IN DEMAND BY COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
Send for Catalog. 630 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago. 


EMILIO AGRAMONTE, Jr. 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Special attention given to voice production, inter- 
pretation, ge og and lyric diction, 
Studio: 260 W. “Bho Wednesdays and Saturdays 
oa ‘Circle 6580. 


* ASCHENFELDER 


Studios: ‘aw. Ww. ae St new’ New verk Ph Phone ‘Columbus 3375 


HAZEL LUCILLE PECK 


PIANISTE 
Permanent Address, Suite 1107, First National Bank 
Bidg., Pittsburgh, Penna. 











EMIL J. POLAK 


Accompanist and Coach 
Address: 217 E. 7ist St., N. Y. City Phone 923 Lenox 


Contralto 


ratorio : Concert: Bocteas and 0 
Phon enswood 2319 849 Lakeside Place. Chicago 
Direction HARRIET MARTIN SNOW, 64E. Van Buren Street. Chicago 
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HERBERT MILLER Barton 


716 Fine Arts Building Chicago 

















GEORGE D-.F HERWIG 


239 Fifth Ave. Pitteburgh, Pa. 
(Limited number of pupils accepted) 


DAN BEDDOE tenor 


Season 1915-16 in America 


Address 414 West 12ist St., New York. 
Management: Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 


Ovide Musin’s 
Edition 
“Belgian School 


of Violin” 


first principles to high- 
est virtuosity. Ask for History 
of Belgian School. Enclose 
stamp. Address Registrar 


MUSIN’S VIRTUOSO SCHOOL 
Tel. 8268, Schuyler. 51 W. 76th St., N.Y. 


BENNO SCHEREK, Orchestral Director, 
Pianist, Accompanist connected wi th School 















4 books, 























Solo Harpist of Chicago Opera Association. 
Now acce “sa pu “ in New York. 
54 East 34th 


CONTI-EBERENGUER 


, Murray Hill 1267. 





SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Puplis Accepted Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


/. CLARE. Baritone 


Recital in Costumes with His Company 
Transcontinental Tour Now Being Booked 
Address Secretary, 83 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


— BIGGS 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
Soloist at San Francisco and 
San Diego Expositions 
131 Clinton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 











Cincinnati, 0. Odd Fellows Tempie, Room 508, Cor. 7th & Eim Sts 


formerly Milan, London, New York 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Pupils prepared for Opera, Concert, Oratorio. 
Special course in Tone-placement, Respiration, 
Physical Development. 
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| | AMERICA IMPATIENT 7 ee 

ws AND REBELLIOUS IN MUSIC. : & 

1 Grandmother Europe And Young America. : i a 
2 An Allegory of Music in Peace and War. : 





When I was a child I used to sit on a little chair close 
to mother’s big armchair at the window, where she liked 
to be day after day; she was very delicate and nearly al- 
ways sick. Sometimes she helped me to learn my lessons 
for school or taught me a song of her childhood, with a 
weak but clear. and sweet voice; or she made me knit while 
she was telling me fairy tales and sometimes true stories. 
Now that those hours are gone forever, I realize fully 
the charm and the blessing and the importance of them. 
At that time I was only a child, and children are short- 
sighted and sometimes ungrateful without even realizing 
it. When I had listened to mother’s low and a little bit 
tired voice for an hour or so, I used to grow restless and 
impatient. Then she used to smile and say: “Is my little 
girl tired of sitting and listening, does she want to play 


with her dolis now?” 


And with a tender kiss I was dismissed. One day when 
I came to the window, I found the big chair empty, and | 
was told mother was very sick. I cried at first; then my 
second thought was: “no lesson today.” I played until I 
was tired of playing and my last thought before falling 
asleep was: “Oh, but tomorrow mother will be there again 


and I shall never be impatient; and oh, how I love her’ 


stories and her songs and how I love her!” And my first 
thought in the morning was: “mother!” I ran to the win- 
dow, but the chair still was empty and remained empty 
because mother never came back again to her little girl; 
she had left her and had gone to rest, to the Everlasting 
One. It was my first great sorrow, my first meeting of 
death and the mystery and the awe of it. At that time 
I thought I had lost my dear, wise friend forever; now 
I know that she remained and remains always with me. 
Now that I need her more than ever, I feel that I am her 
work; that if I am able to accomplish anything good and 
worth while I thank for it the soul she gave me. ' 

If I only could draw, I would make a picture of Europe 
sitting in a wonderful old park, under a huge old tree. 
As background, a castle of the Middle Age; about, a foun- 
tain splashing softly with the sound of bells, flower-beds 
artistically set, lawns as soft as velvet, shaded lanes nearly 
hidden under joining boughs. Europe, a beautiful old lady 
with white ringlets framing her fine, spirituelle face. At 
Europe’s feet, nestling close to her and learning of her, 
a strong healthy child, America. 

The lesson begins and grandmother is speaking about 
wonderful things. She tells about art, science and music, 
and she speaks about the three together because, in fact, 
they belong together; and she tells about the monks that 
dedicated their lives to painting—not writing—but paint- 
ing the Bible and some wonderful legends of that time, 
and who also made the first attempt to write music. Then 
she tells her grandchild about the great battles and the war 
songs, and the ballads of the heroes, like the “Chanson de 
Roland” and the “Nibelungen,” and so many others. She 
comes to the time of the kings and their courts, and the 
minstrels who sang to the ladies of their hearts, accom- 
panying themselves on the lute; about tournaments and 
prize competition for the best musical improvisation ; 
about powdered wigs and minuets, and Rossini and Mozart. 
Then she takes her grandchild by the hand and they wan- 
der together through the castle, and grandmother has the 
most wonderful tales to tell about each portrait that hangs 
on the wall, and about the old spinnet and the Gobelins and 
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the statuary, and all the wonderful and artistic things 
which are there in her old castle. 


* paintings, and an army of servants 





. - a ; 

But today the child is impatient and does not want to 
listen. Finally, she stops short and says: 

“IT don’t need any more lessons from you, grandma; I 
know enough and I can sing and play and compose all by 
myself without you, without any other inspiration but mine. 
I am tired of listening to you.” 

And so, without another word, in this abrupt, unkind 
way, America went home. 


Hers is a beautiful home, much more modern and up 
to date than grandmother’s old castle. But why is it that 
there is something about the castle that gives such an air 
of dignity and almost makes you feel that even the stones, 
and the furniture, and the old Gobelins speak to you? 
The child looks, puzzles, at the wonderful suite of rooms 
in her home. There are works of art, too, and precious 
much more numer- 
Why is it that it is different there? 
Is it the old butler who lets you in, bending his white head 
with modesty and grandeur? 


ous than at the castle. 


Or is it the faint perfume 
of lavender which scents the air? Or that antique 
chair there, at the big fireplace, inviting one to sit down 
and dream what may have been the life of 


arm- 
that warrior 
looking so proudly down from the wall, or that sweet 
blonde creature in rococo with a fine smile on her lips, 
hanging at his side? 

Looking through her own home, America gives only an 
indifferent glance at her surroundings. Here, the decora- 
tor has fixed and placed everything, and when she moves 
a chair or a vase or anything, a moment later the butler 
Now 
she remembers the look in grandmother’s eyes when she 


will have it replaced exactly where it stood before. 


enters a room. They seem to greet everything as you 


would greet old friends, and she even pats gently the 
venerable back of an antique chair, as though to say 
“How do?” “Do 


never dreams of such nonsense; and yet, is it 


do you or you remember?” America 


nonsense ? 
She frowns and stamps her foot and runs to her piano 
“Now 


the most brilliant selection of her repertoire 


we shall see if I am not right,” and she plays 
3ut why is 
W hen 
had played that same thing for grandmother, after hay 
listened to one of her wonderful stories, there was so much 


she 


it that here it sounds so cold and mechanical ? 








more soul, so much more life in it! And what does grand- 
mother always say when America plays or sings? 

“You see, dear child, only by respecting the composer’s 
thoughts and trying to do absolute justice to his composi- 
tion, can it become your own. You must live in it; you 
must laugh or throb, love or hate, pray or curse. It must 
get into your very soul and in your very flesh and bleod 
This alone is art.” 

Absorbed in these thoughts America begins to sing and, 
oh, wonder! The voice, beautiful in itself, seems trans- 
formed. There is 


America never heard before, and a strong emotion 


a richness of color and expression 


takes 
possession of her soul making her laugh and cry at the 
She must run 


same time. She stops, tears in her eyes. 


back to grandmother. She will sing for her and this time 


grandmother no more will shake her pretty ringlets and 


say: 
‘Beautiful, yes; 
In a flash America is back to her old teacher, who greets 
her with a smile and has already forgotten and forgive: 


but—ce n’est pas cela, dear.” 
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the child’s ingratitude, and is ready to give her very soul 
to her strong, intelligent child. 

“Do you realize,” says she, “that you are too young to 
be your own mistress? It seems to me you were born 
only yesterday. Be patient and listen and learn.” 

The next moment America is back. at grandmother’s 
feet again, eager to hear the wonderful stories and also the 
tragic ones, until she realizes that art, whatever it may be, 
cannot be made or bought with money, but is the result of 
centuries of glory and defeat, peace and revolution, tears, 
blood, ruins and resurrection; that music is as well the 
prayer of the monk as the cry of the warrior and the love 
song of the page, or the agony of the deaf Beethoven and 
the starving Bizet. 

Now, Europe no more sits in her old castle smiling at 
her child America, ready to give her all her intellectual 
and artistic treasures. The child also finds the seat empty, 
the castle in ruin, and grandmother is dying. The same 
feelings, the same thoughts which I felt as a child before 
mother’s empty chair now takes hold of America: “No 
more lessons; I can be my own master, and do not need 
any other.” 

Europe is in agony, and it seems as though everything 
had to be destroyed and killed. Not only millions and 
millions of men, but with them millions of geniuses and 
millions of works of art. But, when I feel that I must 
succumb under the weight of the present distress and hor- 
ror, I make a supreme effort and I see Europe at peace 
again—mutilated, nearly dead Europe, ruin and desolation 
everywhere, but, in spite of that, ready to return to a new 
wonderful life. Her body may be crushed, but her soul 
remains and will come out stronger, more beautiful, more 
creative than ever. I wait for this resurrection. I be- 
lieve in it as in the most wonderful miracle to come. 

Now why should young and strong America deny old, 
broken Europe? Is it not the most beautiful thing on 
earth to look up and listen to the one who knows some- 
thing we do not know? Is it not one of the things that 
make life worth while, to have always something new to 


learn; and should it not be the most wonderful and most 
prosperous and progressive way to live, in giving and tak- 
ing one from the other, in a continuous exchange of ideas, 
thoughts and experiences? And this not only between 
single individuals, but between the different nations? Be- 
cause, if America can receive so much from Europe, she 
has so much to give in exchange, too! 

Mother never will be dead to me. It seems to me I am 
still and always the little girl sitting at her feet, and learn- 
ing from her, and it gives me a feeling of calmness and 
security. I do not want any more to run away and do as 
I please, but I ask myself: “What would she say? What 
would she do, if she were here?” Dear America, do you 
not feel the same way toward your old teacher, Europe? 
Give her some of your exuberant life and daring and your 
practical and astonishing inventions. Help her up with 
your inextinguishable richness, and let her give you, in 
return, all her treasures—and they are many—the ones that 
make life really worth while. And so there will never be 
room for such antagonistic thoughts of usurpation and 
abuse—no more feeling that Europe comes here to take 
away without giving anything in return. 

I must hear so often, directly or indirectly, that espe- 
cally European musicians come to America for the sake 
of the dollars, and, once they have enough of them in a 
more or less honest way, they run back to Europe. There 
are impostors and abusers everywhere; here among Amer- 
icans as well as among Europeans. I know that some of 
the latter may justify the American protest made in irre- 
sponsible quarters, but they are in the minority. The seri- 
ous and honest ones who come over here and work hard 
for their dollars, and “deliver the goods,” as you say, are 
many, and I can speak for them because I belong to them. 
So, I confess, it hurts me when I hear and feel this antag- 
onism being fostered, and this spirit of mistrust stimu- 
lated, especially toward musicians. 

Dear America, just shake hands with Europe and let 
your hand rest in the other’s forever in sympathy and sin- 
cerity, especially when it comes to art! It is so good to 
be able to remain a child, in some ways, all our life. 





JAPANESE SOPRANO AND CHICAGO 
PIANIST RENEW ACQUAINTANCE. 


Tamaki Miura and Rudolph Reuter Meet Again in America— 
Their Musical Work Together in the Mikado’s Domain. 


The little Japanese Madame Butterfly, whose vocal and 
histrionic achievements in her appearances with the Bos- 
ton Grand Opera Company are almost sensational, is no 
country girl from the backwoods of Japan, but a real 
metropolite from Tokyo, a city about as large as Chicago. 
Her family, more modern in their way of thinking than 
most Japanese families of good standing, saw nothing 
wrong in letting the young lady study the European way 





TAMAKI MIURA AND RUDOLPH REUTER, 


of making music, and could at that time perceive the possi- 
bilities in the young voice. 

So she was sent for a course of thorough training to 
the Imperial Academy of Music, beautifully situated in 
one of the capital’s finest parks: Uyeno. And that large 
institution, founded almost thirty years ago, and modeled 
after the royal schools in Germany, had among the fifty 
or sixty odd members of its faculty four foreigners who 
led the different departments. Two were Germans, one a 
Norwegian and one an American. Tamaki’s quick percep- 
tion of foreign methods, her quick learning of both the 


English and German languages and her extraordinary 
voice made her a favorite with the foreign instructors, and 
she was taken out and presented to their friends among 
the influential diplomatic representatives, of whom there 
are so many in Tokyo. Some of these were amateurs of 
marked ability—Mme. Louden, wife of the then Dutch 
minister, who is now in Washington; Mme. Fuehr, wife 
of the German second secretary of the Embassy, both of 
these American women, and many others. All helped her, 
played for her, sang for her, and she needed to hear quan- 
tities of music, for the Japanese kind is so totally different. 

So also did Rudolph Reuter, now the well known Chi- 
cago pianist, who was at that time the American member 
of the Japanese institution’s faculty, and head of the piano 
and theory departments, do his share in furthering the 
interests of the little lady, and many hours were spent in 
coaching work. And in that land of few accompanists, 
many were the times that he played for her at concerts. 
After five years, they were to meet again in Chicago, and 
talk over their interesting experiences in the lovely land 
of flowers, and when little Miss Miura’s debut in the smoky 
stockyards town turned out to be a veritable triumph, Ru- 
dolph Reuter was very happy and proud, for he had had a 
share in what proved to be a highly successul experiment. 





Sergei Klibansky’s Studio Notices. 


Marie Louise Wagner was the soloist at the concert of 
the Woman’s Club, of Orange, N. J., November 11, and 
sang with marked success. She had to grant several en- 
cores. The daily papers speak very highly of her beauti- 
ful voice and artistic singing. 

Emilie Henning, alto, sang November 14 at the Broad- 
way Presbyterian Church, New York. 

Genevieve Zielinska gave a recital November 22 at the 
Evander Childs High School, New York. 

At the fourth studio musicale, the following pupils 
sang: Dorothy Beebe, Virginia Magruder, Garry Mc- 
Garry, Emilie Henning and Lea F. Green. 

Jean Vincent Cooper, contralto, sang at three Chickering 
Hall concerts November 16, 18 and 20. “June,” by Rum- 
mel; “Heimkehr,” by Strauss; “Apparizione,” by Schind- 
ler, and “O Don Fatale” were her principal numbers, all 
of which brought her great applause, leading to encores. 
Her fine voice, under perfect control, the distinctness of 
her enunciation, and her altogether sympathetic personal- 
ity, all were of utmost credit to her and to her teacher, 
led to many flattering remarks. 








Dubinsky-Torello Joint Recital. 


David Dubinsky, violinist, and Antonio Torello, solo bass 
viol, will give a joint recital at Witherspoon Hall, Phila- 
delphia, early in March. This rare combination of instru- 
ments promises to bring forth a program of unusual in- 





terest. 
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WINNIPEG JOINS CECIL FANNING ADMIRERS. 





Canadian City’s Recent Musical Events Include Red Cross 
Benefit Concert, Meeting of Choral Secieties and 
Interesting Pupils’ Recitals. 





Winnipeg, Manitoba, November 24, 1915. 

The second meeting of the Women’s Musical Club was 
full of interest inasmuch as it presented Cecil Fanning, the 
gifted baritone, in a song recital. Cecil Fanning is possessed 
of great imagination and dramatic power, both qualities 
being fully displayed through the entire program. Seldom 
has such a song treat been given to the music loving peo- 
ple of Winnipeg. Cecil Fanning’s powers of interpretation 
are marked and his audience was unanimous in its appre- 
ciation. As an accompanist, H. B. Turpin did admirable 
work, sustaining the musical interest throughout by taste- 
ful handling of really formidable accompaniments. 


Concert Apps To DISABLED SOLDIERS FUND. 


Red Cross work is going on with unabated zeal among 
all classes and last night’s concert in Elmwood increased 
the fund for disabled soldiers. The program included 
songs, piano and violin solos and orchestral selections. 


CHORAL Societies MEET. 


Two choral societies in which great interest is being 
taken have met during the past month. Wallis An- 
derson, formerly tenor soloist and choirmaster of Central 
Congregational Church, is at the head of the Norwood 
Choral Society. Mr. Anderson possesses exceptional quali- 
fications which ought to bring him into prominence in this 
new activity. Ernest Vinen, organist of Grace Church F. 
R. C. O., announces the opening meeting of the Elgar Mu- 
sical Society, which has for some few years past been doing 
excellent choral work, 


Pupizs’ RECITALS. 


Winnipeg seems to be on the eve of what promises to be 
an interesting season in the way of pupils’ recitals. Hotch- 
kiss Osborn led the way last evening, with Wootten Good- 
man, a bass-baritone of promise. The latter’s program in- 
cluded a group of songs by modern composers, also Han- 
del’s recitative and aria, “Thus saith the Lord” and “Who 
May Abide,” both these difficult numbers being well ren- 
dered, which spoke favorably for the teacher. Mr. Good- 
man concluded the concert with an admirable treatment of 
Gounod’s “Vulcan Song” and Massenet’s “Vision Fugitive.” 
He was assisted in his program by a talented young vio- 
linist, Sam Rosenfeld, whose technic was a revelation to 
the writer of what conscientious work can do for a lad of 
thirteen. With systematic and conscientious study there 
ought to be a musical future for this young boy. 

The pupils of Muriel Brown, piano pedagogue, gave an 
interesting recital on Saturday night, George Rutherford, 
a violinist, assisting the efforts of the students by a skill- 
ful rendering of Saint-Saéns’ “Rondo Capriccioso.” The 
program consisted of compositions by Tschaikowsky, 
Arensky, Glinka, Strelezki, Balakirev, Leschetizky, Chami- 
nade, Debussy and Chabrier. Muriel Brown was at the 
second piano. ° Lavy Des. 





SYRACUSE ENGAGES PHILADELPHIA 
ORCHESTRA FOR MAY MUSIC FESTIVAL. 


“Quaker City”” Instrumentalists and ‘‘Samson and Delilah’’ 
by Local Chorus Among Attractions of 1916 May Musical 
Event—Varlous Recitals Engage Attention of Local 
Music Lovers. 





Syracuse, N. Y., November 26, 1915. 

Plans for the next Music Festival are already being 
considered under the direction of President Clarence E. 
Wolcott, the dates having been set for May 8-10, 1916, and 
the Philadelphia Orchestra of sixty pieces having been en- 
gaged. “Samson and Delilah” will be the choral work 
offered the second night by Prof. Tom Ward and the 
festival chorus. 


Wotte Gives Recrrat at St. PAut’s EpiscopaL CHURCH. 


Dr. J. Fred Wolle, of Bethlehem, Pa., gave a very en- 
joyable organ recital on the new organ of St. Paul’s Epis- 
copal Church under the auspices of the local chapter of 
the American Guild of Organists, Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 10. His Bach numbers, the “Melody” of Jonas, Wag- 
ner’s “Siegfried’s Death March,” all were well played and 
delighted a large audience. He was entertained at din- 
ner in the parish house previous to the recital. 


SaLton MusicaL CLus ENTERTAINED BY ORGANIST. 


Friday afternoon, November 12, the Salon Musical Club 
met at the First Baptist Church, where a recital was given 
by Charles M. Courboin, his selections being taken from 
César Franck. Mr. Courboin played with great finish and 
delicacy, and proved himself a veritable organ virtuoso. 
An account of the life and works of César Franck was 


read by Mrs. Harry L. Vibbard, and tea was served after 
the recital. 


FEDERATION OF WoMEN’s CLuBs IN CONVENTION LISTEN TO 
Goop ProcRAM. 


On Thursday evening, November 11, a recital was held 
by the State convention of the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs in the First Baptist Church. The soloists appear- 
ing were: Charles M. Courboin, organist; Florence Deb- 
bold, contralto, of Utica; Edgar Schofield, bass-baritone, 
of New York; Hattie Leonard Colburn, pianist, of Sche- 
nectady; Dr. Adolph Frey, pianist; Frank Ormsby, tenor, 
and Florence Girton Hartman, soprano, of Syracuse. All 
were well received, and encores were demanded of both 
Mr. Courboin and Professor Frey. S. B. E. 





LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR OF ONTARIO 
ATTENDS THE “TRAFALGAR NIGHT” 
PERFORMANCE BY RABINOFF’S COMPANY. 


Canadians Acclaim Productions of Boston Grand Opera Com- 
pany and Pavlowa Ballet Russe—Recital 
and Concert Mention. 
Toronto, Ont., November 26, 1915. 

The Boston Grand Opera Company—Pavlowa Ballet 
Russe—made so many friends during its recent short en- 
gagement here that musical Toronto would gladly wel- 
come a return visit of longer duration. J. Allan Dunn’s 
clever explanatory article gave special interest to the 
operas, which included “The Dumb Girl of Portici” “Car- 
men,” “Madame Butterfly” and “Love of Three Kings.” 
The “Trafalgar Night” performance, October 21, of the 
“Dumb Girl of Portici” at the Arena, where the entire 
engagement took place, was of musical as well as patriotic 
importance. From his box, Sir John Hendrie, lieutenant- 
governor of Ontario, announced “Trafalgar Day” receipts 
for the Red Cross, and aroused rapturous enthusiasm. His 
honor was gracefully introduced from the stage by J. Allan 
Dunn. The newspapers of Toronto paid high tributes to 
Max Rabinoff’s sterling Boston Grand Opera Company 
and the Pavlowa Ballet Russe. 





Ernest J. Sertz’s REeEcirAat. 


Ernest J. Seitz, the gifted young Canadian pianist, gave 
a recital in aid of the Red Cross in the Toronto Con- 
servatory Music Hall on the evening of November 3. This 
was the first of a series of programs to be presented this 
season by Mr. Seitz. 


ARTHUR GEORGE, BARITONE, HEARD IN INTERESTING PROGRAM. 


Arthur George, the young Canadian baritone, was heard 
in recital at the Foresters’ Hall, on Thursday evening, 
November 4. The event was in aid of the Canadian War 
Horses at the front, arranged through Mrs. Stewart Hous- 
ton, who is now in England. A large and appreciative 
audience welcomed Mr. George, who of late has enjoyed 
the benefit of study in Italy, and who, it is interesting to 
note, is a brother of Margaret George, the soprano. His 
resonant and well controlled voice was heard in composi- 
tions by Dubois, Giordini, Legrenzi, Verdi, Mrs. H. H. 
A. Beach, Terry, Novello and Massenet. Recalls and en- 
cores were in demand. His gifts as a linguist, his dra- 
matic power and expressive interpretations added to the 
charm of his voice, easily place him in the first rank of 
young Canadian baritones. Able assisting artists were his 
brother, Thomas George, accompanist, and Ernest J. Seitz, 
pianist, who contributed several creditable solo numbers. 

May CLeLtanp HAMILTON. 





New York Artists Furnish Attractive 
Music at Virginia State Normal School. 





Harrisonburg, Va., November 27, 

A large audience enjoyed a very delightful concert given 
by the New York Artists’ Concert Company at the Har- 
risonburg (Va.) State Normal School, on Monday eve- 
ning, November 15. Besides the students and faculty, 
many persons from the town and from neighboring insti- 
tutions of learning were present, and the musicians deep- 
ened the fine impression made by their performance at the 
school last year. ‘The company consists of Laura Combs, 
soprano; Flora Hardie, contralto; Frank Ormsby, tenor; 
Frederic Martin, basso; Evelyn Crawford, pianist. 

The program, which was rendered with true artistic 
finish, was as follows: Song cycle—“In a Persian Gar- 
den,” Lehmann; piano solos—“Romanza,” F sharp major, 
Schumann; “Polonaise,” op. 26, No. 1, Chopin; quartet— 
“Rigoletto,” Verdi; song, bass—‘I Am a Roamer,” Men- 
delssohn; duet, soprano and contralto—“Shake the Cherry 
Tree,” from “Madame Butterfly,” Puccini; songs, tenor— 
“Longing,” La Forge; “The Crying of Water,” Campbell- 
Tipton; quartet—‘The Foggy Dew” (old Irish air), 
Protheroe; “A Red, Red Rose,” Hadley. S. 
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Julius Buths’ piano concerto was played recently with 
success in Elberfeld. 
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ORNSTEIN PRAISED IN BOSTON. 


Makes Palpabie Hit in First Recital in the Hub—His Person- 
ality and Music as Viewed in Massachusetts Capital. 





Irnstein gave the first of a series of five concerts 
ultra modern music at Steinert Hall, Boston, Mass., on 
November 10. H. T. Parker, music critic of the Boston 
script, wrote at great length of the concert. An ex- 

pt from his review follows: 
“Whatever music Mr. Ornstein may play and however 
play it, he is a novel and interesting figure in the 
He came before his audience in Steinert 
Hall yesterday afternoon arrayed in the ordinary ‘lounge 
’ of commerce, wearing a cloth collar and looking gen- 
rally as though he had merely paused in the course of the 
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day’s work and pleasure to make known to a few friends 
sundry ultra modern pieces for the piano. He is short of 
stature, compact and sinewy of body, pale of face and 
crowned with a shock of tousled and tumbling black hair 
which in the obvious excitement of performance, he thrusts 
back time and again from his clear and rather musing 
eyes. He is pleasantly youthful; he evidently has himself 
well in hand; and what some have called and will call 
his tricks of manner seem to others only a habit that was 
once careless but is now settled. Sometimes, for example, 
he crouches with bent shoulders over the keyboard until 
his face seems almost buried in it. Again, when he is 
using the lowest bass or the highest treble of the piano, 
he turns himself, as it were, into the corner of the instru- 
ment where the respective keys lie; and he has a curious 
idiosyncrasy of playing with one foot poised in air before 
he lets it fall upon a pedal. He also, and visibly, can 
gather the whole muscular and nervous strength of his 
tense young body and launch it, as in a flash, upon his music 
and his piano. He does all these things, however, in matter 
of fact fashion, as though they were as natural to him as 
the reticent and retiring fashion in which he acknowledges 
applause. He does not obtrude himself upon his audience ; 
he merely lets it see and hear him as he is, without a hint 
of pose or affectation. Of course, those that dislike him, 
the music that he plays and the stir that he makes in what 
should be a tranquil, elderly world will call him insincere. 
For to be certain of the motives and the mental processes 
of those whom we dislike has long been one of the ex- 
alted prerogatives of our common humanity. 

“Again, whatever music Mr. Ornstein may play, he is a 
pianist of no mean parts. In the narrow confines and 
the resonant acoustics of Steinert Hall—or for that matter 
in any concert room—he commands at will an exceeding 
force and volume of tone; yet not even when he wreaked 
himself upon the savage din of his ‘Wild Men’s Dance,’ 
did it become mere thunderous and inchoate noise. He 
could still keep his fury musical sound. At the other ex- 
treme, as he proved in the playing of sundry pieces of 
Ravel, he can summon a due delicacy of touch, an adroit 
precision and at least a hint of elegance. Between his 
fingers and the mind and the spirit that guide them, are 
apt and various in the play of tonal light and shade and 
in plasticity of musical and poetic accent. His pedaling is 
rich in streaming color and of uncommon force and sure- 
ness. He is abundantly alert to rhythm, sustained, broken 
or intricately crossed; he is luminous in exposition of such 
complex polyphony as that of Scott’s sonata; he seizes 
the telling phrase yet, so emphasizing it, he does not in- 
terrupt or distort the continuity of the music. In all that 
he does, he plays with clear understanding of the matter 
and manner of the piece in hand, with as clear a sense of 
design in performance and with an equal sensibility to 
technical opportunity, the characterizing quality of his tone 
and the revelation of musical, poetic or pictorial content. 
Above all else, he invests music and performance with a 
high, yet controlled and supple intensity. He feels the 
music that he is projecting; he heats it and his playing 
with the quick fires of his own temperament; he would 
have his hearers feel and glow with him. Yesterday, un- 
less they had come merely to be scoffing and superior— 
after the manner of some parochial pianists who happened 
to be in the house—he did so move them.” 





FANNING AND TURPIN 
CONTINUALLY ON THE MOVE. 


Their New York Recital, January 4. 


After two Chicago recitals, Cecil Fanning and H. B. 
Turpin went to Winnipeg and gave a very successful re- 
cital on the afternoon of November 8, for the Music Club 
there, before a capacity audience. The following morning, 
Mr. Fanning sang for the students of the South High 
School of Minneapolis, and in the evening gave a brilliant 
recital in that city. The next morning, Mr. Fanning sang 
before the High School students of St. Paul, and met with 
a wildly enthusiastic reception. From there these two 
went to Texas to fill two return engagements and then on 
to Emporia, Kan., to give a recital for the State Normal 
School. Kansas City was next visited en tour, where Mr. 
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Fanning gave a joint recital with Anna Case, on the 
Fritschy Course. Mr. Fritschy has a capacity audience 
this season. Mr. Fanning and Mr. Turpin will be giving 
three and four recitals a week until Christmas, and from 
the number of their engagements and the full houses that 
greet them they find no evidence of hard times anywhere. 

On the afternoon of January 4, at Aeolian Hall, New 
York, Mr, Fanning and Mr. Turpin will give a recital un- 
der the management of Loudon Charlton, following many 
requests from various quarters for them to give a recital 
here. Mr. Fanning has had many metropolitan engage- 
ments; for instance, seven appearances with the Rubin- 
stein Club, three with the Chansons en Crinoline, two with 
the Tuesday Salon, appearances with the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra, etc. 





LUISA VILLANI AS TOSCA 
SCORES WITH PHILADELPHIA AUDIENCES. 


Press Encomiums for Young Artist. 


When the Boston Grand Opera Company gave Puccini’s 
“Tosca” in Philadelphia on November 12, Luisa Villani, in 
the title role, added another triumph to her list of unusu- 
ally successful interpretations. The press of Philadelphia 
was very enthusiastic in its praise of the work of this 
sterling artist, as witness the appended excerpts: 

Villani, as Floria Tosca, was a dream of loveliness, giving to the 
part a much more spiritual character than heretofore seen and ris- 
ing to the dramatic heights of acting and song in so marvelous a man- 
ner that she held the audience in a spell. She visualized the part, 
making the role one of the period to which it belongs, in manner and 
costume, in an exquisitely appropriate fashion. Her facial expression 
was a study in itself, so subtle, so illumined and so full of fire and 
determination. It is doubtful if any soprano has ever either acted 
this difficult part so well or sung the music so gloriously in this city. 
—Philadelphia Record. 





Luisa Villani established beyond peradventure the versatility of 
her talents. . . . In this role the full beauty of her clear, dramatic 
soprano was revealed. Last night she was the dominant fig- 
ure. The orchestra merely embellished and transfigured the tones 
of her glorious voice.—Philadelphia Press. 





Distinctive success attended Mme. Villani’s impersonation, which, 
singularly, unified the proceedings, . It was individual, for it 
had an integral Latin temperament denied any alien to the blood. 

She has histrionic gifts of fine adaptation to the Sardou 
libretto. Vocally she revealed uniformity of resonance and opulence 
of color, Her style was fitted to the Puccini music, and she never 
succumbed to the temptation inherent in the theatricalism of the 
piece to rant half-spoken text.—Philadelphia Evening Ledger. 





If Mme. Villani’s Tosca has not the imperial self possession and 
sangfroid of other versions, it has other qualities that are all its 
own. She throws off the jealous and trivial coquette of the first 
act to put on less of the tragedy queen and more of the woman than 
usual in Scarpia’s fell presence. She is by no means always suave 
and graceful, but she is frankly human, and she sings tremendously, 
with an unfailing plentitude of voice that for all its amazing power 
does not appear to be forced. It was the anguish of the lovelorn 
woman rather than the sophisticated emotion of the limelit prima 
donna that she strove to convey. “Vissi d’Arte” was beauti- 
fully sung and long applauded, . . . Her emotional capacity as an 
actress and her power to project her dramatic instinct are con- 
siderable and convincing.—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 





: Hers is not so cunning, sophisticated a Tosca, . : but there 
is little doubt that the charactet gains in strength thereby. Vocally 
she was excellent.—Philadelphia North American. 





Philadelphians had another opportunity to note the artistic stature 
of Mlle, Villani, who sustained the title role with great vocal ability. 
Her flexible voice is of fine timbre and she sings easily. Her “Love 
and Music” number in the second act was charmingly sung with deep 
pathos. . . . Her acting . was adequate and both visually 
and vocally she was eminently satisfying.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 





Southland Club Meets. 


On November 12 an interesting meeting of the South- 
land Club was held at Hotel Ansonia, New York. Mrs. 
Simon Baruch presided in her usual charming manner. 
After the business meeting she introduced the artists, who 
gave a delightful musical program. M. Dauley sang sev- 
eral soprano solos delightfully. 

Hal D. Crane, a young baritone with an exceptionally 
fine voice, sang “J’ai pleuré en reve” (Hiie), “The Birth 
of Morn” (Leoni) and songs by Brahms, and was warmly 
received. 

Bernice Mandsley, pianist, favored the Southern women 
with the valse, E minor, Chopin; C major etude, Chopin, 
and accompanied the singers artistically. 








Alberta Carina Sings for German Liederkranz. 


Alberta Carina was one of the soloists at a concert given 
un October 30 at the German Liederkranz, New York. 
She sang the “Habanera” from “Carmen” and’ the “Polo- 
naise” from “Mignon,” both in costume, and received an 
ovation. 








Dancing teacher—So you want to study dancing. Very 
well, one, two, three; watch your step! 
Pupil—Nothing doing. All I want to learn is the holds. 
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CARLSON-THAYER RECITAL. 
An Enjoyable Los Angeles Affair. 


Anthony Carlson was heard in joint recital with his 
pupil, Dorothy Thayer, at the Ebell Club House, Los An- 
geles, Cal., on the evening of November 6, by an unusual- 
ly large and fashionable audience. Mrs. Thayer, who is 








ANTHONY CARLSON. 





fortunate in the possession of a clear soprano voice of 
wide range and great flexibility, was heard in selections 
from Brahms, Liszt, Weingartner, Salter and Campbell- 
Tipton, as well as in several duets with Mr. Carlson, in- 
cluding Mrs. Beach’s “Canadian Boat Song,” Chaminade’s 
“Angelus” and Ware’s “Good Night” from “A Day in 
Arcadia.” She was peghaps most successful in Campbell- 
Tipton’s “Spirit Flower” and Weingartner’s “Unter 
Sternen,” in which she brought out vividly the mystic 
charm and delicacy of the musical setting. Her enuncia- 
tion and emission are excellent and her work throughout 
this trying program spoke well for the skilled and careful 
training of her gifted teacher. 

Mr. Carlson sang a set of French and German ‘folksongs 
and a group of modern works from Tremisot, Debussy, 
Reger, Strauss and Wagner—the latter’s “Die beiden 
Grenadiere.” It was in this that the singer’s fine bass 
voice was perhaps heard to the best advantage, this Wag- 
ner setting offering greater scope for his large powers of 
forceful expression. But Mr. Carlson is possessed of wide 
versatility and that control of tonal color which goes with 
deep artistic conception when used in conjunction with a 
perfect vocal technical mastery. His rendition of such 
songs as Reger’s “Waldeinsamkeit” and Strauss’ “Traum 
durch die Dammerung” was exquisite, the light sustained, 
vibrant tonal quality used in fhese numbers being alto- 
gether delightful. ; 

The appreciation of the audience for the work both of 
Mr. Carlson and his pupil was evidenced by the large num- 
ber of encores demanded and the generous floral tribute 
which at the end of the program covered the stage. 





A MUSIC BUILDING FOR YALE. 
Splendid Gift of Mrs. Albert Arnold Sprague. 


Yale University is to have a new building for the exclu- 
sive use of its music school. A gift of money sufficient 
to erect the building and maintain it was announced by the 
corporation in October. An architect is at work on the 
plans. It is to be a memorial to the late Albert Arnold 
Sprague, of Chicago, a graduate in the class of 1859, and 
the donor is his widow. Building operations are expected 
to begin in the spring of 1916. 





Large Audience Present at Initial 
Meeting of Charlotte Treble Clef Club. 





Charlotte, N. C., November 25, 1915. 

The initial meeting of the fall and winter season of the 
Treble Clef Club, of Charlotte, was held on Wednesday 
afternoon, November 17, at the Myers Park home of Mrs. 
A. D. Glascock, chairman of the club and of the music 
department of the Woman’s Club, of Charlotte. A general 
discussion of Liszt’s fifth symphony, known as the “Im- 
mortal” symphony, was held, followed by round tables on 
piano and voice, the former conducted by Mrs. Glascock, 
the latter by Bertha Orndorff. An informal program of 
selections was rendered as follows: Songs—‘“Ah, Love 
But a Day” and “The Year’s at the Spring” (Beach), 


Eloise Dooley; pianu—‘Venetian Tarentelle” (Liszt), 
Mary Louise Crowell; songs—“Dear Love, When in Thine 
Arms” (Chadwick), “Jean” (Spross), Bertha Orndorff. 
A large audience was in attendance, numbering about 
fifty club members and their guests. Much interest is 
manifested in the work of the club and many new mem- 
bers are being received. JoHN GeEorcE Harris. 





CHRISTINE MILLER SINGS IMPRESSIVE 
LIST OF NUMBERS AT NORWICH, N. Y. 


Audience Comes Under Spell of Charming Contralto—F. W. 
Riesberg at the Piano. 





Norwich, N. Y., November 26, 1915. 

Christine Miller gave a song recital, F. W. Riesberg at 
the piano, on the evening of November 19 in the Congre- 
gational Church, under the auspices of the Monday Eve- 
ning Musical Club, Sara Mason, president. 

Unaffectedly sincere, singing with her whole heart, put- 
ting her soul into her voice, this young artist exerts a 
spell hard to define and impossible to resist. Polite inter- 
est at the outset of her singing of a group of old Irish 
melodies (all arranged by Fisher) was magically trans- 
formed into warm admiration, so that at the outset she 
had to sing an encore. Miss Miller’s second group, mod- 
ern German Lieder, she prefaced with appropriate remarks, 
translating the meaning of each song into charming word 
pictures, so that her audience thoroughly understood. 

At the close of the group rousing applause followed. 
By this time the entire audience sat under her spell, admir- 
ing everything she did. Miss Miller’s warm smile, her 
genuine love of her songs, her honest endeavor to do the 
composer full justice in every detail, all this, combined 
with an attractive appearance, appealed directly hoth to 
mind and heart. Massenet’s “Il est doux” had a high G 
at the close, and was sung with superb expression. It 
went so well that the singer insisted on the accompanist, 
F. W. Riesberg, sharing the applause with her. There 
followed a series of Scottish songs, and thereafter five 
songs by the American composers, Horsman, Nevin, John 
Prindle Scott, Tirindelli and Speaks. 

Jonh Prindle Scott is a native of this city. Spontaneous 
applause followed his “John o’ Dreams,” of which Miss 
Miller had to repeat a portion. The variety of expression 
the contralto put into these songs, indeed into everything 
she sang, went home to all, and served to fix Christine 
Miller in the recollection of an audience which genuinely 
enjoyed every moment of a beautiful evening of song. 
Her explanatory remarks were those of a genuine musi- 
cian, one whose first thought was that her audience should 
understand, as she did. Various evidences of appreciation 
followed her brief remarks, and served to make singer 
and audience acquainted. At the close many leading lights 
of the musical, business and professional life of Nerwich 
were introduced to the fair singer, whose visit left a defi- 
nite impress and will doubtless be followed by another ere 
long. Adrian Babcock, who furnished a fine Chickering 
grand piano, received warm acknowledgment from Miss 
Miller. A. BC 





Francis Rogers in New Haven and New York. 





Francis Rogers will give a song recital in Lampson Hall, 
New Haven, Conn., on the evening of December 9, under 
the auspices of the Yale School of Music. Five days later, 
Tuesday afternoon, December 14, he will give a recital, as- 
sisted by Isidore Luckstone, in the Punch and Judy Thea- 
tre, 155 West Forty-ninth street, New York City, the pro- 
gram of which will include a number of new, as well as 
unfamiliar, old songs. 


Paul Heinig, the Dresden composer, only twenty-five 
years old, was killed in battle not long ago while fighting 
on the Flanders front. 


TWILIGHT CONCERTS A FEATURE 
OF COLUMBUS MUSICAL SEASON. 
Chapel of Ohio State University the Scene of These Interesting 


Entertainments—Recent Activities Told in 
Short Paragraphs. 





Columbus, Ohio, November 27, 

The first of the Twilight Series of concerts at the Ohio 
State University chapel was presented Tuesday afternoon, 
November 16, by Margaret Berry Miller, soprano, and 
Vera Watson Downing, violinist, with Mabel 
Carle and Hazel Swann, accompanists. The hall was filled 
to overflowing and the artists showed themselves worthy 


1915 


Rathbun 


of the attention they received by giving a noteworthy and 
interesting program. Both are splendid soloists, among the 
best the city affords, and on this occasion each gave of her 
very best. 


AN ENJOYABLE EVENING. 


On Tuesday evening, November 16, at the Knights of 
Columbus Hall, Thomas Murray, tenor, assisted by Carrie 
Porter, soprano; Mrs. Carlisle Moffit, contralto; Carlisle 
Moffit, baritone, and Alma Borneman, violinist, gave a de- 
lightful concert. 
who has attained an enviable position in the music field, and 


Mr. Murray is a former Columbus man, 


great interest and delight were manifested in his appear- 


ance, the first for several years. Jessie Crane and Anna 


3orneman provided the accompaniments. 


A New PIaAnist HEArp. 


A pianist new to Columbus was heard Thursday evening, 
November 18, in an interesting recital given at the Broad 
Street Methodist Church by the faculty of the Wallace 
Conservatory. He is Maxmilian Mitnitzky, head of the 
piano department at the conservatory, and while he was not 
at his best on this occasion, still one could easily judge 


what a sterling player he must be. On the same program 


appeared Mrs. Wilbur Thoburn Mills, organist; Vera 
Watson Downing, violinist, and Virgilia Wallace, con- 
tralto. 
MUNICIPAL ORGAN RECITAL. 
Last Sunday afternoon the second free municipal or- 


gan recital was given in Memorial Hall by Mary Riddle 
Walton, assisted by Corrine Borchers, contralto, and Car- 
lisle Moffit, baritone. 


GENERAL NOTES AND MENTION. 


Mrs. Henry Lord, soprano, and Alice Speaks, contralto, 
presented a delightful program at the regular monthly 
meeting of the Newcomers branch of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, last week, at Oxley Hall. Hazel 
panied both singers. 


Swann accom- 


A young pianist, Marian Wilson, who has been studying 
for the past two years under Felix Fox in Boston, now 
established as teacher of piano at the Columbus School for 
Girls, was heard in an entire program at Rankin Hall last 
Monday evening. 
fugue, “Carnaval” of Schumann, a Chopin group and a 
final group, including works by Saint-Saéns, Debussy, Phil- 
lipp and Liszt 
her work seriously and conscientiously, and her recital was 


Miss Wilson played a Bach prelude and 


She is an interesting artist, who has taken 


thoroughly gratifying to her many friends. 

Mrs. Henry C. Lord led the meeting of the Study Section 
of the Women’s Music Club on Tuesday afternoon, No- 
Mrs Spahr, East 
These meetings are well attended, and are 


vember 16, at the home of George. T. 
Town street. 
among the most interesting smaller musical events being 
given this winter. Emiry CuurcH BENSAM. 


Re Alvina Friend Sinsheimer. 





A friend of the late Alvina Friend Sinsheimer informs 
the MusicaL Courter that she was the first one to piay in 
America (with her husband’s chamber music organization ) 
Arensky’s trio and quintet, Smetana’s trio, Novak’s quin- 
tet, Wolf-Ferrari’s quintet, Schiitt’s suite, etc. 

















MAY PETERSON 


Scores Unqualified Triumph on the Occasion of Her New York Debut at Aeolian Hall, Oct. 28th 


PRIMA DONNA, 
OPERA COMIQUE, 


PARIS 





NEW YORK PRESS COMMENTS :— 

Miss Peterson’s voice is beautiful—N. Y. Sun. 

Her technic is that of the great Jean de Reszke.—-N. Y. 
Globe. 

Her voice is of great purity and evenness of timbre.—N. Y. 
Tribune. 

Miss Peterson possesses a voice of remarkable beauty. 
N. Y. Herald. 

Her voice has youthful -N. Y. 
Times. 

A pleasing and well trained voice, used with good effect.— 
N. Y. American. 

Miss Peterson has an exceptional lyric soprano voice.—N. Y. 
World. 

Miss Peterson possesses a beautiful voice.—N. Y. Eve. Mail. 


freshness and brilliancy. 





WHAT PARIS SAID A YEAR AGO :— 


She possesses a voice remarkable by its purity and tone 
Le Temps, Paris 

Her voice and penetrating charm enraptured the audience. 
Gaulois, Paris. 

The most promising future is in store for her.—Le Ff garo, 
Paris. 

Unstinted ovations were given her, and she deserved them. 
Gil Blas, Paris. 

A beautiful voice, graceful gestures, mest beautiful and 
classic. za Liberte, Paris 


NEW YORK CRITICS SUSTAIN VERDICT OF PARIS PRESS 








For Dates Still Available, Wire or Write MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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HANDEL'S FORGOTTEN ORATORIO 
“DEBORAH” REVIVED IN BERLIN. 





Humperdinck’s Music to the “Tempest”—Ludwig Wuellner as Prosyero—A Melo- 
dramatic Novelty Scores Success—New Operetta by Leo Fall—Rosé Quartet 
Delights Chamber Music Lovers—An American Wins in “Carmen.” 





Jenaerstr. 21, ) 
Berlin, W., October 23, 1915. J 


Handel’s all but forgotten oratorio “Deborah” has been 


scitated by Georg Schumann. I attended the perform- 
c at the Singakademie last evening, this being the first 
time that I had heard the work. During the 182 years of 
existence this oratorio, as far as I have been able to 


ascertain 


has hitherto had only two performances iu Ger- 
, one in Munich and one in Berlin. It is strange that 
Deborah” should be so neglected, for it is a masterpiece, 


particularly in its parts for chorus. The text is based on 


the stirring scenes described in the fourth and fifth chap- 
ter of the Book of Judges, when the Israelites under the 
leadership of their prophetess, Deborah, who then ruled 
over them, arose in rebellion and threw off the yoke of 


the Canaanites. It is a dramatic episode, and Handel’s 
handling of it musically is most characteristic. The great 
composer never penned anything more beautiful and eftec- 
tive than the chorus of the priests of Baal and that of the 
Israelites, which immediately follows. When the two 





armies stand opposite each other, the Canaanite priests en- 
deavor to convince the Israelites of the superiority of 
their heathenish god Baal. This chorus is exceedingly 
difficult in its vocal parts, being feverish, hasty, and in a 
very lively tempo, as if the priests were afraid that they 
would not have time to get through. The vocal parts are 
admirably supported by an agitato accompaniment in the 
orchestra, in which the strings have nothing but triplets in 
a very rapid tempo. Overpowering in its breadth, calm- 
ness, and majesty is the response of the chorus of the 
Jews in calling upon their god Jehovah to punish the in- 
fidels. It sets in with full chorus, orchestra, and organ. 
The contrast between these two numbers is overwhelm- 
ingly dramatic. Another wonderful piece of four part 


writing for voices is the chorus of the priests of Baal, as 
they are led away to execution. This is beautiful in its 


complaining, doleful, disconsolate mood. 

And not only in the choruses, in the orchestra, too, the 
master hand is revealed in “Deborah.” The orchestral in- 
troductions, for instance, to the second and third parts of 
the oratorio, are among the best things Handel ever 
wrote. The solo numbers, although good, are not on a 


par with the choral parts. Curiously enough the part of 
Barak, the general, who led the Israelites to battle, was 


written by Handel for contralto instead of for tenor or 
bass. The other three principal solo parts are Deborah, 

yprano; Sisera, the leader of the army of the Canaanites, 
tenor, and Abinoam, Barak’s father, bass. 


‘Deborah” was composed in 1733 and was the first ora- 
torio Handel wrote expressly for public performance. 
Prior to that work he had composed oratorios chiefly for 








the delight of his musical friends. It was performed for 
the first time on March 17, 1733. It did not immediately 
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take with the public, for it was too new and revolutionary 
for the tastes of that time. 

Its success last evening was most pronounced, and it 
will now probably remain a repertoire number of the 
Singakademie Chorus. Schumann and his vocal forces, 


ably supported by the Philharmonic Orchestra, gave an 


excellent performance of the exacting work. The soloists 
were Anna Kaempffert, soprano (Deborah), Hilde Ellger, 
contralto (Barak), Ludwig Hess, tenor (Sisera), and J. 
von Raatz-Brockmann, bass (Abinoam). 


Tue “Tempest” WiTtH HUMPERDINCK MUSIC. 


Shakespeare’s “Tempest” with music by Engelbert 
Humperdinck now is being given three times a week under 
Max Reinhardt’s management at the New Free Stage for 
the People. The chief attraction of this production is 
Ludwig Wuellner as Prospero, and it was principally to 
see him in this role that I attended the performance the 
other evening. This was the first time that I ever have 
seen Wuellner on the dramatic stage. He made a magnifi- 
cent impression as Prospero and so loomed up above all 
the other members of the cast that comparison was out of 
the question. Even the celebrated Rudolf Schildkraut, 
who played the part of Caliban, was many degrees removed 
from Wuellner. The latter’s acting was measured, noble, 
and dignified and thoroughly in keeping with the char- 
acter of the role of the Duke of Milan. His wonderful, 
technical command of the Shakespearian language in the 
excellent Tiek and Schlegel translation was a thing of joy 
for every true Shakespeare enthusiast. | Phonetically 
Wuellner’s work was masterly, and he compassed the en- 
tire gamut of expressions, 

As to the rest of the cast the principal roles were in the 
hands of well known Berlin actors and actresses. Camilla 
Eibenschuetz as Miranda was sympathetic, Maria Fein as 
Ariel, however, was disappointing; Paul Hartmann as 
Ferdinand was acceptable, but, as I said before, the differ- 
ence .between them all and Wuellner was very marked. 

Scenically the production was very disappointing. Max 
Reinhardt, in my opinion, is a greatly overrated man. He 
is the most talked of theatre director in Germany today, 
but the more I see of his productions, the less can I un- 
derstand his reputation. Above all he seems to lay no 
stress on a technical command of language on the stage, 
and for that reason most of his actors and actresses speak 
so indistinctly that they cannot be understood six rows 
back of the footlights. 

In Humperdinck’s music some of the lyric parts are very 
pleasing and grateful, but the storm effects are not dra- 
matic and wild enough. The parts for the chorus are 
euphonious and appealing; the score is as a whole, how- 
ever, tame. It flows with a placidity worthy of Weber and 
Mendelssohn in their calmest moments. 


A MELopRAMATIC NOVELTY. 


Wuellner appeared in the “Tempest” on Friday, Satur- 
day and Sunday, and on Monday evening he was heard 
again on the concert platform. His program was of spe- 
cial interest because it included a melodramatic novelty 
entitled, “Die Weise von Liebe und Tod des Cornets Chris- 
toph Rilke auf Langenau,” poem by Rainer Maria Rilke, 
and music by K. von Paszthory. The poem is too long 
and not overinteresting, but the music is full of life, vital- 
ity and originality. Paszthory is a young Hungarian com- 
poser, whose name is just beginning to appear on our con- 
cert programs. He has ideas in abundance and a remark- 
able gift for expressing in tones in a most characteristic 
manner the dramatic situations conjured up before the 
mind’s eye by the text. Wuellner presented the novelty, 
of which this was the first public performance, with that 
potent dramatic art for which he is so justly famous. 

He recited further a group of eight short patriotic poems 
by Will Vesper and three well known Schiller ballads. He 
also was heard as a singer in the first part of the program, 
in which he presented a group of six new war songs, three 
by Hermann Zilcher, and three by Arnold Mendelssohn, 
Among the Zilcher novelties was the “Oesterreichisches 
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Reiterlied,” which, as I have stated on a former occasion, 
has been set to music innumerable times during the past 
year. Neither Zilcher nor Mendelssohn is particularly 
original in his mode of musical expression, but the patri- 
otic texts are given at least appropriate if not inspired 
musical settings. Beethoven Hall was crowded and Wuell- 
ner received an ovation. Conrad von Bos accompanied 


him in the lieder and in the melodrama with consummate 
skill. 


ANOTHER NEW OPERETTA. 


Scarcely three weeks have passed since the premitre of 
Leo Fall’s operetta, “The Artificial Man,” occurred here, 
and now he has produced a second novelty. It is entitled, 
“Die Kaiserin,” and the text pictures to us Maria Theresa 
and the life of her court as seen through the eyes of an 
operetta librettist. The action, however, is not nearly so 
burlesque as is the case with most of Leo Fall’s works. 
Maria Theresa is represented as a genuine Viennese 
woman of the roccoco age, equipped with rare feminine 
charm, and with all of the virtues and some of the vices 
of the average human being. The score contains much that 
is entertaining. Leo Fall has struck an interesting new 
note in the principal number called “The first dance,” in 
which the change from the old Vienna “Laendler” to the 
slow Viennese waltz is very clever and effective. Musically 
that is perhaps the most interesting part of the operetta. 
The chorus and orchestra are handled admirably, and the 
soloists have every reason to be satisfied with their parts. 
The musical numbers probably will not become so popular 
as those of the “Artificial Man.” 


VIENNA QUARTETISTS IN BéRLIN. 


Arnold Rosé and associates of Vienna paid us their first 
visit of this season on Wednesday evening, when they 
played at the Singakademie a strictly classical program 
consisting of three string quartets—Mozart’s D minor No. 
22, Beethoven’s E minor, opus 59, No. 2, and Haydn’s C 
major, opus 33, No. 3, known as the “Vogel” quartet. The 
celebrated organization is always sure of a crowded house 
in Berlin, and on Wednesday again the Singakademie was 
filled to overflowing with chamber music enthusiasts. The 
Vienna artists are unsurpassed h@ére and represent the 
culmination point of quartet playing in Germany and Aus- 
tria today. Probably nothing finer in the way of classical 
chamber music interpretation ever has been heard here 
than their performance of the Beethoven number; and in 
Mozart they were scarcely less enchanting. In Haydn, 
strange to say, they were not so successful. 

Berlin always has had an unusually large percentage of 
chamber music lovers among its concert goers, and it is 
for that reason that so many chamber music organizations 
are heard here each winter. Last season we had seventeen 
different ones, some of them appearing as many as six 
times. 

Among the listeners on Wednesday evening was Ger- 
hardt Hauptmann. The famous dramatist is a great lover 
of music and his wife, who is a sister of Max Marschalk, 
the critic of the Vossische Zeitung, is an excellent violinist. 
Justizrat Landau is another well known musical amatcur, 
who was present. He is himself an enthusiastic violinist 
and the owner of a fine collection of instruments, includ- 
ing a magnificent Strad and an exceptionally fine Bergonzi 
and a unique Nicolas Amati viola. Justizrat Landau has 
chamber music afternoons once a week at his home. 


AMERICAN SINGER AS CARMEN. 


Florence Easton-Maclennan, now of the Hamburg Stadt- 
theater, appeared here at the Royal Opera on Fridy eve- 
ning, singing the title role in “Carmen.” I attended and 
was astonished at the great progress our gifted young 
countrywoman has made during the two seasons that she 
has been singing in Hamburg. Her voice has grown much 
rounder and fuller without, however, losing any of its nat- 
ural sweetness and charm. She revealed admirable breath 
control; in fact she has grown in every way in vocal art. 
Also she acted the part with much temperament and aban- 
don and with excellent rhythmical effects. Mrs. Maclennan 
made a pronounced hit. The performance on that evening 
was exceptionally good in nearly every respect. 


Crowps HEAR NINTH SYMPHONY. 


Nothing illustrates the love of the masses for Beethoven 
better than the number of performances of the ninth sym- 
phony, which we have each season. Last winter it was 
given thirteen times; sometimes it is given as many as 
seventeen times a season, and never less than a dozen 
times. Its first performance this winter occurred on Octo- 
ber 18 with the Philharmonic Orchestra and the Bruno 
Kittel Chorus under Kittel’s direction. The Kittel Chorus 
is one of the many good bodies of mixed singers of this 
city. without, however, being among the first. Their work, 
however, was very acceptable, and the solo quartet of 
Marianne Alfermann, soprano; Bertha Dehmlow, alto; 
Waldemar Henke, tenor, and J. von Raatz-Brockmann, 
bass, was very creditable. Kittel is not a Nikisch or a 
Strauss, but he is a conductor possessing considerable 
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ability and plenty of routine, and as for the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, that remarkable body of musicians would be 
quite capable of playing the first three movements of the 
symphony in a way that would afford enjoyment even to 
the critical, without any conductor at all. 

The ninth was preceded by the ubiquitous “Unfinished” 
symphony by Schubert, a work that vies with the Bee- 
thoven C minor and “Eroica” in popularity. Every seat 
in the Philharmonie was occupied and standing room was 
at a premium. 

OTHER CONCERTS OF THE WEEK. 

Among the other musical events of the week was a con- 
cert by Bertha Gardini, the daughter of Etelka Gerster, 
who has inherited something of the wonderful coloratura 
facility of her celebrated mother; an evening of arias and 
lieder by Mafalda Salvatini; a program of Bach’s piano 
music played by Theophil Demetriescu, and several other 
vocal and instrumental concerts that do not call for spe- 
cial mention. Of interest in the Bach program was an aria 
with thirty variations in an elaboration by Karl Klind- 
worth. This is a rarely heard Bach number. The rest of 
the program consisted chiefly of Busoni arrangements and 
transcriptions, 

LANDECKER’S SIXTIETH BIRTHDAY. 

Last Saturday S. Landecker, the owner and director of 
Berlin’s two most important concert halls, the Philhar- 
monie and the Beethoven Hall, celebrated his sixtieth 
birthday. Landecker is one of the best known personali- 
ties in the musical life of the Prussian capital. He started 
here in a very modest way more than thirty years ago, and 
together with his late partner, Sacerdoti, gradually built 
up what is now the finest concert establishment in Ger- 
many. Sacerdoti died about ten years ago, and since then 
the management of these two beautiful concert halls has 
been solely in Landecker’s hands. Landecker is himself a 
practical musician, and many of the greatest artists of to- 
day are his personal friends. 

Eppy Braun’s SEASON IN GERMANY. 

Eddy Braun, the brilliant young American violinist, is 
having a busy season, notwithstanding war conditions. He 
will fill some very important dates before sailing for 


America, among these being appearances with Nikisch and 
the Leipsic Gewandhaus Orchestra, three dates in Amster- 
dam. Rotterdam and The Hague with Mengelberg and the 
celebrated Concertgebouw, Holland’s leading orchestra, 
also with the Guerzenich Orchestra of Cologne under 
Abendroth. He will be further heard in two recitals in 
Berlin, and in Dusseldorf, Chemnitz, Barmen and Munich. 
Braun recently rearranged the fourteenth and twenty- 
second capriccios by Paganini, adding a piano accompani- 
ment. They will be introduced to Berlin by the young 
violinist at his first recital on November 20. One of them 
is dedicated to Leopold Auer and the other to the Princess 
Henckel von Donnersnarck. ArTHUR M. ABELL. 





REED MILLER AND NEVADA 
VAN DER VEER SCORE IN TEXAS. 


Dallas Mozart Club and Orchestra Present These Well Known 
Artists in Brilliant Concert. 
i “Dallas, Texas, November 24, 1915. 

The first concert of the season by the Mozart Choral 
Club and Orchestra, introducing Reed Miller, tenor, and 
Nevada van der Veer, contralto, at the Hippodrome The- 
atre, on November 5, scored a brilliant success. The pro- 
gram began with an overture by the Mozart Orchestra, se- 
lections from “Lucia,” followed by the Mozart Choral Club 
in “Hail Bright Abode,” from “Tannhauser.” Later the 
club sang the finale from Gounod’s “Faust.” 

Both orchestra and choral numbers were given in such 
a way as to indicate careful training by thir leader and di- 
rector, Earle D. Behrends, tenor. 

The duet, “Jewels of the Madonna,” by Wolf-Ferrari, 
was sung by Mr. Miller and Mme. Van der Veer with fine 
musical intelligence and interpretation. The program, al- 
though changed in several instances, was bright, buoyant 
and thoroughly enjoyable. 

As encores Mr. Miller sang a negro “sermon” and “ditty.” 
The style of phrase and diction and the way he portrayed 
the true spirit typical of that race brought forth rounds of 
applause from the audience. 

Mme. Van der Veer, wonderfully equipped’ with power. 


GEORG SCHUMANN, 
Conductor of the Singakademie, the oldest chorus in Berlin, founded 
in 1790 by Fauch. 


personality and sincerity of style, made a splendid impres- 
sion in her solos as well as in the duets. 

Lauretta Peterman, club and orchestra accompanist, and 
Mrs. Katherine Stewart Robinson, accompanist for the 
artists, afforded intelligent and sympathetic support at the 
piano. Rose H. Tostas. 





HOUSTON CELEBRATES “CADMAN DAY.” 


Composer and Princess Tsianina Redfeather Present at 
Ceremonies. 








Houston, Texas, November 24, 1915. 

November 5 was proclaimed by our mayor as “Cadman 
Day,” and publicly celebrated as such. At 11 o’clock a. m. 
The Houstonians, under the direction of Emmet Lennon, 
gave a very interesting program at Munn’s Department 
Store Auditorium, the artists for the the first concert of 
this character in Houston being Julian Paul Blitz, cellist 
and director of the Symphony Orchestra; Katherine Allan 
Lively, pianist and prominent teacher; Thelma Frect, so- 
prance; Lora H. Nelson, accompanist (official accompanist 
for the Woman’s Chora! Club) and Emmet Lennon, tenor. 
Mr. Lennon is endeavoring to give the local artists a fair 
chance to appear professionally, in order to encourage 
students to remain here, as well as to bring them here for 
their training. 

Mr. Cadman was brought here by that very enterprising 
club, the Art League of Houston. 
feather sang her Indian numbers wonderfully well. As 
for Mr. Cadman, it is not necessary to comment at all; it 
suffices only to say that we all sat spellbound for over 
two hours, and were willing to. remain longer. 
was deeply impressed by his little visit with this great 
His natural and simple manner is just as im- 


Princess Tsianina Red- 


The writer 


composer. 
posing as are the wonderful compositions that are born 
of his brain. 
“Cadman Day,” with a matinee for the school children, 
who attended in thousands, and the night performance for 
the grown ups, made Houston a gala place of music. 
EMMET LENNON 
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A WOMAN CONCERTMASTER 
IN DES MOINES ORCHESTRA. 


Suffragettes Should Take Notice— Her Appointment to Position 
Was Regarded With Misgivings at First, But These Have 
Been Entirely Dispelled by Her Success—This 
Orchestra Also Has a Live Board of Directors. 


Des Moines, Ia., November 24, 1915. 


Undoubtedly the most important musical event of late 


; the initial appearance of our own orchestra, with a 
yoman concertmaster, om Sunday afternoon, November 14, 
the Auditorium in a popular concert. Conductor Gus- 
Schoettle offered a well selected and carefully pre- 
program, consisting principally of well known favor- 
such as the “Tannhauser” march, the “William Tell” 
verture, the first movement from Schubert’s “Unfinished” 
ymphony, and Strauss’ “Blue Danube” waltzes. A very 
enthusiastic audience completely filled the Auditorium and 
gave unmistakable evidence of its intention to make pos- 
sible the permanency of the orchestra. 


Concertmaster Georgine van Aaken is head of the violin’ 
department of Drake Conservatory of Music. She ap- 
peared as soloist in a group of numbers and arrangements 
by Kreisler Miss van Aaken was enthusiastically re- 
ceived. Her musicianly work as concertmaster added in 
no small measure to the success of the orchestra, and 
while the choice of a lady for this important post was 
looked upon with some misgivings at first, the experiment 


has proved entirely successful, and the Des Moines Orches- 
tra is to be congratulated upon its wise selection. 

A feature of the orchestra, which spells success, is its 
board of directors, which consists of twenty-five leading 
business men and society women, at the head of which is 
President Emil G. Schmidt, a distinguished citizen and 
president of the Des Moines street railway system. 


Drake Facutty Concerts. 


Drake University Conservatory of Music gave the first 
faculty concert of the year on October 25. A very satis- 
factory program was given by the two Van Aaken sisters, 
Marie, pianist, and Georgine, violinist. 


Ernest L. Cox Desuts SUCCESSFULLY. 


Ernest L. Cox, who has been etigaged by Highland Park 
College of Music to head its vocal department, made his 
local debut on Tuesday, November 9. Possessor of a beau- 
tiful well trained baritone voice, he delivered a finely bal- 
anced program of German and English songs to the great 
delight of a large audience. _ The college is to be con- 
gratulated on its new acquisition, and Mr. Cox is already 
much in demand for concerts and recitals. Corinne Gibson 


Ford, another member of the faculty, assisted at the piano. 


CasE-KINGSTON RECITAL. 


Anna Case and Morgan Kingston joined forces in a re- 
cital at the Coliseum recently. This was the second num- 
ber of the municipal music course and served as a testi- 
monial to Dr. Bartlett, the nestor of Des Moines musi- 
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cians. The affair was in every way a complete success and 
will long be remembered in the annals of Des Moines mu- 
sical history. 


KREISLER APPEARS IN OGDEN COURSE. 


On November 1 George F. Odgen presented Fritz Kreis- 
ler as the first attraction in his fifth annual course of Des 
Moines subscription concerts. Gustav SCHOETTLE, 





RAFAEL NAVAS UNDER CHICAGO MANAGEMENT. 
Modern Composers His Specialty. 


J. E. Allen, Fine Arts Building, Chicago, announces the 
exclusive management of Rafael Navas, the Spanish pian- 
ist. Mr. Navas attracted much attention in 1906, when he 
made his debut in Paris under the patronage of the Infanta 
Eulalia of Spain. He was one of the popular artists in 
Paris during that season and was heard many times. Later 
he made his debut in London under the patronage of the 
Princess of Battenburg, to whom he was presented by her 
daughter, Queen Victoria of Spain. On this occasion he 
received the decoration of the Alfonso XII Order, which 
was conferred by the young king, Alfonso of Spain. 
This gave him great social prestige and added to his su- 


»perb musical gifts, his London season was said to be even 


a greater triumph than the Paris season. 

Mr. Navas has toured Europe extensively both in recital 
and en tour with orchestra. He has been enthusiastically 
received everywhere, including many of the larger cities 
of the United States and Canada. 

Among some of his most notable engagements with or- 
chestra are those with the Lamoureux Orchestra of Paris, 
the Royal Academy Orchestra of London, the Royal Phil- 
harmonic Society of Madrid, the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra, the St. Paul Symphony Orchestra, etc. 

Mr. Navas received his earlier training in the Royal 
Conservatory of Madrid. He later lived in Paris for a 
number of years and during that time was a disciple of the 
noted Parisian teacher, Wager Swayne, to whom he owes 
much for his musical development. 

Mr. Navas has made a specialty of the modern compos- 
ers and is an authority on the modern French and Russian 
schools 





SCREEN AND SONG MATRIMONIAL ALLIANCE. 
Andrew Arbuckle and Irma Guthrie Wright Meet at Altar. 


Screen and song entered into a matrimonial alliance 
when Andrew Arbuckle and Irma Guthrie Wright met at 
the altar, in Santa Ana, Cal., recently. In the world of 
art and amusement both contracting parties are well 
known. Mr. Arbuckle is the leading comedian seen in 
Balboa feature films, while his bride is a lyric soprano of 
international renown. 

Mrs. Andrew Arbuckle is known professionally as 
Blanche Duquesne. A native of Ohio, she has spent fif- 
teen years in study and travel abroad and is a pupil of 
Vannini, Blanche Marchesi and Garcia. Mlle. Duquesne 
has sung with the foremost opera companies in Italy, 
France and England, being a favorite as Mimi, Tosca, 
Manon and Margarita. 

Mlle. Duquesne had gone to Long Beach, Cal., for the 
winter. There she met an old friend in Lucy Blake, 
through whom the singer met the comedian. It was a case 
of love at first sight, and in two weeks’ time they had de- 
cided to wed. Then an elopement was planned to the 
Gretna Green of Southern California. The ceremony was 
performed at midnight at the Episcopal rectory. 

Mr. and Mrs. Arbuckle are living at the Schuyler Hotel 
in Long Beach. During the winter season Mile. Duquesne 
will be heard in a number of concerts in Southern Cali- 
fornia towns. 





Third Biltmore Musicale. 


The third Biltmore Friday Morning Musicale will be 
given in the Grand Ballroom of the Hotel Biltmore, New 
York, on Friday morning, December 3. The artists who 
will appear on this occasion are Marguerite Ober, Giovanni 
Martineli, Hugh Allan, baritone, and Fritz Kreisler. Owing 
to the indisposition of Lucrezia Bori, the Metropolitan 
Opera House management was obliged to cast Frieda Hem- 
pel for Friday evening, December 3, thus making it an im- 
possibility for Miss Hempel to sing the same morning at 
the Hotel Biltmore. 








Other Recitals. 


Among other public and private recitals given in New 
York last week were those of Margaret Nelson Blatch, so- 
prano; Mrs. N. St. Goar, contralto; Maurice F. Ellison, 
violinist, and George Copeland, pianist. 








General von Bissing’s edict against cruelty to songbirds 
must make every Belgian wish he was a canary.—Boston 
Transcript. 
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LOUISVILLE SYMPHONY SEXTET 
MAKES INITIAL APPEARANCE. 


New Organization Presents Pleasing Program—General Notes. 
Louisville, Ky., November 24, 1915. 

Louisville was enlivened with several musical affairs by 
local artists of late. On Sunday night, November 14, a new 
organization made its initial appearance at the Y. M. H. A. 
Hall. This was the Louisville Symphony Sextet, a group 
of musicians comprising Leonard M. Shapoff, flutist; Mat- 
thias R. Oliver, first violin; Ollie P. Jones, second violin; 
Santa Pappalardo, cello; Frank Pappalardo, double bass, 
and George Kolross, viola. The ensemble numbers were 
the “Oberon” overture; “Cradle Song,” by Bach; largo 
from “Quintet Romantique,” by Roberts; “Loin du Bal,” 
Gilbert; selections from “Rigoletto”; a part of Schubert’s 
“Unfinished” symphony; “Minuet Antique,” Paderewski; 
Mendelssohn’s “Spring Song,” and selections from “Car- 
men.” The soloists were Mrs. Oliver and Mr. Shapoff, and 
a duet for flute and cello, played by Mr. Shapoff and Santa 
Pappalardo proved to be an agreeable addition to the pro- 
gram. Mrs. Lewis W. Cohn was the vocalist, singing “Un 
bel di.” The accompanist was Mrs. Sidney Meyers. 

GENERAL NOTES. 

On Monday night, November 15, Victor Wittgenstein ap- 
peared in a piano recital at the Woman’s Club. His pro- 
gram was composed of well known classic and romantic 
works, and he revealed an originality of style, tempered 
with sufficient reserve, which greatly pleased his audience. 

At the same place on Tuesday night, November 16, the 
Louisville Quintet Club gave its second concert cf the 
present season, the program including an arrangement of 
Schumann’s duet for two pianos, op. 46, as a piano quintet, 
by Karl Schmidt; Beethoven’s string quartet, op. 18, No. 4, 
and Schubert's piano trio, op. 99. The Quintet Club has 
been an established institution in this city for many years, 
and has attracted to itself a large following of the best 
people. 

On Thursday night, November 11, the first of the “Popu- 
lar Concerts,” given under the direction of the music com- 
mittee of the Woman’s Club, took place in the auditorium 
of the clubhouse, with Martha Minor Richards as soloist. 
Her program was made up of modern operatic selections, 
and several groups of songs, including some by John Car- 
penter. On the same night, in the Y. M. C. A. auditorium, 
the Fiske Jubilee Singers were heard by a large audience, 
which listened with pleasure to a number of old religious 
and plantation melodies, sung with much beauty of tone 
and sincere expression. A number specially enjoyed was 
a “Lullaby,” composed by J. W. Work, the leader of the 
Jubilee Singers. Mrs. Work was the soloist and Miss 
Frazer the pianist. 

On Friday night, November 12, a recital was given at 
Baldwin Hall by Agnew Demarest, assisted by Jessie Bow- 
man Webb. Mr. Demarest’s selections were: “Where’er 
You Walk” and “Total Eclipse,” Handel; “How Many 
Hired Servants,” Sullivan; “Im Herbst.” Robert Franz; 
“Abendlied,” Schumann; “Der Doppelganger,” Schubert; 
“Morgen” and “Zueignung,” Richard Strauss; “Cielo e 
Mar,” Ponchielli; “A Question,” Hawley; “Love Song,” 
Fuchs; “When Into Thine Eyes I Gaze,” Hammond, and 
“The Bird of the Wilderness,” Horsman. Mrs. Webb 
sang “Die Lorelei,” Liszt; Santuzza’s aria from “Caval- 
leria Rusticana”; Lia’s air from Debussy’s “Enfant Prodi- 
gue”; “My Lover Comes on the Skee,” Clough-Leiter; “A 
Birthday,” Cowen, and “Vainka’s Song,” Von Stutzmann. 
The accompaniments were played by Katharine Whipple 
Dobbs. Although Mr. Demarest was suffering from a 
severe cold, his singing was highly commended for its ar- 
tistic style and interpretation. K. -‘W. D. 





Kathleen Howard and Wagner at Arens Concert. 





A Wagner program is featured for the People’s Sym- 
phony concert, New York, December 19, and there has 
been a spirited advance sale of tickets. The program in- 
cludes the Rienzi and “Flying Dutchman,” overtures, 
“Traeume,” (arranged for small orchestra,) “Good Fri- 
day Spell,” arranged for violin solo, and “Tannhauser” 
overture. Miss Howard will sing “Waltraute’s Erzaeh- 
lung” from “G6étterdammerung.” Annotations of the works 
to be performed may be obtained in advance, by applying 
at the office of the Society, 32 Union Square. 

Kathleen Howard, who sang German Opera with the 
Royal Opera Company at Covent Garden, London, last 
winter, is announced as soloist. Miss Howard is best 
known in New York for her brilliant work with the Cen- 
tury Opera Company. More recently she created the role 
of Myriel in the Hooker-Parker prize opera, produced 
under Alfred Hertz, at Los Angeles, last summer. 





Many Engagements for Judson House. 


Judson House, tenor, a Miller Vocal Art-Science stud- 
ent, under the instruction of Adelaide Gescheidt, was pre- 
sented by his managers, Foster and David, to a select au- 


dience, at a private recital with other artists, at Rumford 
Hall, New York, on November 109. 

Sunday afternoon, November 21, Mr. House substituted 
for Paul Althouse, tenor, at the West End Collegiate 
church at a special musical service, when Maunder’s 
“Hymn of Thanksgiving” was rendered. 

Tuesday evening, November 23, he sang at a concert in 
the Skidmore School of Music, at Saratoga. 





WINIFRED MARSHALL IN COSTUME RECITAL. 


Once Child Exponent of M. F. Burt Scientific Sight Singing 
Method. 





At the Brooklyn Academy of Music, on Wednesday even- 
ing, November 10, Winifred Adele Marshall appeared 
in a uniquely interesting recital of old ballads, in costume, 
with the able assistance of William Armour Thayer at 
the piano. The concert was given under the auspices of 
the Adelphi College Alumna Association. 

Many musicians in New York will remember the charm- 
ing little girl who some years ago gave such excellent 
demonstrating of sight singing at exhibitions conducted 
by their teacher, Mary Fidelia Burt, of Carnegie Hall, 
New York City. Particularly noticeable was the work 
of little Miss Marshall, who with the others was taught to 
read the most difficult operas and oratorios at sight. Miss 
Burt had thought out a special method teaching runs and 
trills that even children can learn and the remarkable ac- 
complishments of these little ones aroused the wonders 
and amazement of every audience. 

With such a scholarly foundation in knowledge and in 
practice and with her voice growing stronger each year, 
Miss Marshall was able while still very young, to fill posi- 
tions of responsibility as church soloist, as teacher of Miss 
Burt’s sight singing method at Adelphi College, as one 
of the leading singers in the Savage Opera Company, 
which toured the country most successfully to the Pacific 
Coast; and in numberless engagements in and about New 
York, Boston and Philadelphia. 

On Wednesday evening, in the first numbers on the pro- 
gram, “Deh vieni no tardar,” from Mozart’s “Nozze de 
Figaro,” “O Sleep Why Dost Thou Leave Me,” from 
Handel’s “Semele,” and “Casta Diva,” from Bellini’s 
“Norma,” Miss Marshall’s purity of tone production, the 
perfection, ease and fluency of her runs and trills and the 
exquisite phrasing were notable. 

In the second group, Scotch ballads, Miss Marshall ap- 
peared charmingly costumed first as a Scotch lassie and 
then as a Highland laddie in kilts. As she sang and acted 
this delightful folk music, she made a lovely picture; and 


the sweetness and freshness of her voice, and her sym-* 


pathetic interpretation of the joys and sorrows of these 
simple people, made these numbers the most humanly in- 
teresting of the entire concert. 

Next came a group of old French songs, dating from 
1660 to 1750, in which Miss Marshall, becomingly costumed 
as a French lady of the seventeenth century, diversified her 
style to suit the more reserved character of these chan- 
sons, though always showing the same art in her tone pro- 
duction. 

Group IV consisted of Old Italian ballads (1684-1868), 
and Miss Marshall in the quaint costume of a seventeenth 
century Italian peasant girl, was again pleasing, in voice 
and in interpretation. 

The group of lovely Irish ballads with Miss Marshal! in 
an appropriate peasant dress, were warmly welcomed by 
the audience; and in the last four numbers on the program 
taken from “Madame Butterfly,” the talented young singer 
showed a pathos, an intensity of dramatic feeling which 
had only been suggested in one or two of the previous 
numbers. 

That so young an artist should have the courage, poise 
and endurance to successfully carry out so long and di- 
versified a program, holding her audience from beginning 
to end, speaks well for her ability, versatility and initia- 
tive. 

Such qualities are bound to widen constantly her oppor- 
tunities and to intensify the charm, as well as the public 
recognition of her presentments. 





Gilberte Songs at Stapleton-Murray Recital. 


In the greenroom of the Hotel McAlpin, New York, 
November 22, Marie Stapleton-Murray, soprano, sang 
songs in four languages, namely, Italian, German, French 
and English, the last named comprising three songs by 
Hallet Gilberté. The popular minuet “La Phyllis,” “Two 
Roses,” and “Ah, Love, but a Day,” were sung by Mme. 
Murray with such fine effect that the audience brought her 
forward twice. Insistent applause forced her -to sing 
again, the new “Evening Song,” also by Gilberté, who 
played the accompaniments for all his songs. 

This affair was under the auspices of the National So- 
ciety of Ohio Women. Several who were present were 
so impressed with the singer and the Gilberté songs that 
the latter was at once engaged for two musical affairs. 





LAWRENCE BREVITIES. 


Lawrence, Kan., November 26, 1915. 

November has been a busy month for Lawrence. Frances 
Alda and Frank LaForge opened the University Concert 
Course with a fine program Thursday evening, November 
4. This was Mme. Alda’s first appearance in Lawrence 
and she left many admirers behind her. 

Harold Bauer appeared the following week on Tuesday 
night as the second attraction in the same course. 

The students of the School of Fine Arts gave their first 
public evening recital Monday evening, November 15, in 
Fraser Hall. 

Dean Harold L. Butler, of the School of Fine Arts, gave 
his opening recital at the University on Wednesday eve- 
ning, November 17, to an audience that completely filled 
the hall. Dean Butler attended the Kansas State Teachers’ 
Association in Topeka on November 11, 12, 13. Dean But- 
ler has over sixty applications for his talking machine 
records which the university is sending out free to all rural 
schools and clubs. He has addressed fourteen audiences 
this fall, sung in twelve cities of the State, and has nine 
concerts billed for the month of December. 


H. L. B 





Powell to Play Bach, Beethoven, Brahms and Chopin 
Works. 





At his New York recital to be given in Aeolian Hall, on 
Monday afternoon, December 13, John Powell, the pianist, 
will play compositions by Bach, 
Chopin. 


“ SODER-HUEGK 


— Fo ager CONTRALTO, VOICE TRAINER AND COACH 
Maker of many singers now prominent before the public. 
Famous for her correct Voice Placement and Tone Development. Singers prepared 
or Church, Concert, Opera, and engagements secured. Write for Booklet. 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, New York. Phone 6221 Bryant 
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YEATMAN GRIFFITH 


Teacher of FLORENCE MACBETH, Prima Donna Coloratura, and 
other prominent Artists and Teachers 
8 WEST 82p ST., NEW YORK CITY Tel. Schuyler 8537 
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*: COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


128-130 East 58th Street 
Announces the engagement of THEO. SPIERING, the eminent 
violinist and conductor 


DESIDER JOSEF VECSEI, the noted pianist 
EMMA LOEFFLER, Dramatic Soprano 
RUBIN GOLDMARK, the eminent composer and instructor, 
Head of the Department of Theory 
CARL HEIN, AUGUST FRAEMCKE, Directors 
Catalog on application 


Oscar Saenger 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
From the rudiments of tone placing to artistic finishin 
for concert, oratorio, recital and opera: Teacher 0 
famous opera and concert singers, among whom are 









Mme. Marie Rappold, soprano; Miss Florence Hinkle, soprano; Miss 
Mabel Garrison, soprano; Miss Helen Warrum, soprano; Mme. 
Bernice de Pasquali, soprano; Mr. Rudolf Berger, tenor; Mr. Hein- 
r Hensel, tenor; Mr. Orville Harrold, tenor; Mr. Paul Althouse, 
tenor; Mr. John Young, tenor; Miss Lila Robeson, contralto; Miss 
Mildred Potter, coutrals 0; Miss Kathleen Howard, aes Mme. 
J e Jacoby, contr alto; Miss Sibyl Conklin, contralto; M r. Henri 
Scott sso; Mr n Hinckley, basso; Mr. Louis Kreidler, bari- 

e; Mr, Albert Wie lerhold, bass- baritone; Mr. Leon Rains, bagso. 

Will resume teaching on October rst. 


Tel. 687 Lenox STUDIO: 6 East 8ist Street, New York 


HERMANN KLEIN 


Teacher of Some of the Most Successful 
Singers Now Before the Public 
<o-Editor, Garcia’s “Hints on Singing”; Au- 
thor, New English Version of “Carmen”; 
Translator, Metzler’s Mastersongs, “Lieder in 

English.” 
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THE WICHITA MUSICAL CLUB 
IS TWENTY-THREE YEARS OLD. 


An Organization That Stands as an Example of Kansas Enter- 
prise—Year Book of the Club Now on the Press— Wichita 
Symphony Orchestra Concert—MacDowell Program 
at Musicians’ Club Meeting—This Club Occupies 
New Quarters—Various Notes. 





Wichita, Kan., November 19, 1915. 

At the November 5 meeting of the Wichita Musical Club, 
which takes up its twenty-third year of consecutive activ- 
ity, the program dealt with the “suite form.” Mrs. E. E. 
Higginson, president, had this program in charge, which 
brought out the English suite in G minor of Bach, includ- 
ing the prelude, gavotte and musette, and the A minor 
English suite by the same author with its two Boureés; 
also short illustrations of the Allemande, Courante, Sara- 
bande, etc., from Bach, Rameau and Lully. Katherine 
Lewis furnished these examples at the piano. The “early 
song form” will be presented as a topic at this week’s 
meeting. 

The year book of the club is on the press and the pro- 
grams are to be one of the main features of this season’s 
work. Mrs. Ralph Brokaw is chairman of the committee. 
Eighteen new members have been added this fall. 


WIcHITA SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


The second program of the Wichita Symphony Orches- 
tra was given at the Crawford Theatre Sunday, November 
14, and brought before the public anew singer, 
Raoul S. Bonnano, baritone. The “Egmont” overture and 
the finale from the fifth symphony of Beethoven, scenes 
from an “Imaginary Ballet” by Coleridge-Taylor, two 
numbers of Grieg, and the “Tannhauser” march of Wag- 
ner were the orchestral numbers. Signor Bonnano gave 
a scene and aria from Verdi’s “Ernani,” and four songs by 
Homer Tosti, Huhn, and Weikel. The third concert, with 
Charles Harrison, tenor, will be held December 5. The 
Mozart C major symphony forms the major portion of 
the orchestral numbers. 


Musicians’ CLuB MEETING. 


“Personal recollections of Edward MacDowell” formed 
the gist of the program of this month’s meeting of the 
Musicians’ Club, held on November 18. Prof. Charles 
Davis Carter gave the paper and inasmuch as he is ably 
fitted by reason of his personal touch with MacDowell, 
the evening held an added interest. A short recital of 
MacDowell songs and piano pieces by Mesdames Carter 
and Ades added to the attractiveness of the program. The 
meeting, held at the new rooms of Eberhart and Hays, 
served to introduce to the musical fraternity this firm’s 
new location and equipment. While the club as yet has 
no clubrooms of its own, it has been ably assisted by the 
various firms here. The constitution does not allow meet- 
ings to be held at private studios, the spirit of the club 
being wholly impartial. 


Mr. Liestinc’s Lecture Stitt Discussep, 


Many musicians are still talking of the recent visit to 
Wichita and the unique lecture given by Leonard Liebling, 
editor-in-chief of the Musicat Courier. With very few 
exceptions all musicians of prominence attended the re- 
ception tendered to Mr. Liebling and general representa- 
tive Rene Devries, and were pleased to meet the Musica. 
CourtEr’s representatives personally. Many local musi- 
cians have expressed appreciation of the article on Wichita 
and Mr. Liebling’s keen insight into the local situation, 
which, while somewhat fleeting, nevertheless placed Wich- 
ita in the category of live musical centers, a position de- 
served because of its alertness in musical matters. 


Notes. 


Lorenz Hansen, violinist, a pupil of the Wichita Col- 
lege of Music, gave a recital at Philharmony Hall, No- 
vember 4, and reflected credit on his teacher, Mr. Lind- 
berg. His program numbers included the Mendelssohn 
concerto, Vieuxtemps’ “Fantasie Appassionata” and two 
groups of smaller numbers. He was assisted by Emma 
Barndollar, soprano, and Patti Rude, contralto. 

The Pianists Club met at the home of Katherine Lewis 
last week and discussed principally the highest in modern 
piano composition tendencies, led by T. L. Krebs Schoen- 
berg, and Ornstein illustrated the points, and the numbers 
were given by Mr. Krebs and Charlotte Moore. Rafael 
Navas added Cyril! Scott’s “Lotus Land.’ The next meet- 
ing wiil be a MacDowell evening, at which time Mr. Navas 
will give the program. 

Pupils of Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Brokaw gave the first 
student program for the Brokaw Studios, November 11. 
The Grieg concerto (last movement) for piano, Goria’s 
“Triumphal March,” works from Nevin, Palmer Wilson 
and Grieg shorter numbers represented the piano class. 
The violin numbers were Vieuxtemps’ fantasie, Mazurka 


by Wieniawski, and shorter numbers by D’Ambrosio, 
Drdla, Renard and Schubert. 

Fairmount College Conservatory has opened new 
studios downtown in the Lawrence Kodak Building. 

The Plymouth Congregational Church is advertising 
Ralph Mason Hix, organist, in special recitals every Sun- 
day evening at 7:30 o’clock. 

The artist course at Hutchinson is being patronized by 
many Wichita music lovers, 

Ratpu Brokaw. 





WASHINGTON’S SEASON IS ON. 


National Capital Musical Jottings. 


1627 Sisaneath Street. N. W., } 
Washington, D. C., November 26, 1915. 


Washington’s 1915-16 musical season really opened some 
time ago with a week of grand opera by the San Carlo 
Opera Company; and, by the way, a week of fine music 
and full appreciation by large audiences. The Boston 
Symphony Orchestra was heard recently in the first concert 
of the Washington series, with Florence Hinkle as soloist. 





T. ArtTHuR SMmitTH’s “TEN STAR SERIEs.” 


Emilio de Gogorza and Christine Miller were heard in a 
joint recital on Friday afternoon, October 29, and a capac- 
ity audience listened with great pleasure to a program of 
intense interest. 

The second of Mr. Smith’s concerts was Friday after- 
noon, November 5, a recital by Oscar Seagle, Ruth Towns- 
end and Mary Carlise Howe. Mr. Seagle’s singing is too 
well known for special comment here. The two assisting 
artists are new to the general concert public, though they 
have often been heard in society ballrooms. Mrs. Townsend 
is first a pianist, having made her debut when only sixteen, 
playing with one of the leading orchestras of Europe. By 
nature’s gift, Mrs. Townsend has an evenly balanced and 
true voice of great vibrancy. Mrs. Howe is very accept- 
able at the piano as an accompanist. 


GERALDINE FARRAR’S CONCERT. 


Geraldine Farrar drew a capacity audience recently at 
the National Theatre. Ada Sassoli, harpist, and Reinald 
Werrenrath, baritone, were the assisting artists. 


Musurcia Quartet SINGS. 


The Musurgia Quartet of Washington, the premier vocal 
quartet of the national capital, was heard in concert last 
week. Ethel Holtzclaw Gawler, soprano; Mrs. William 
T. Reed, contralto; Richard P. Backing, tenor, and Edwin 
Callow, basso, are the members of the Musurgia Quartet, 
with Harry Wheaton Howard as accompanist and director. 
In fact the greater part of the work accomplished falls on 
the shoulders of Mr. Howard, who is recognized as one of 
Washington’s best musicians. Mrs. Reed’s fine contralto 
voice has been mentioned many times in these columns and 
the other voices are equally well known and liked by the 
Washington public. A concert tour is being arranged for 
some of the Southern college towns. 


Miss CryperR PRESENTS YOUNG PUPIL. 


All the pupils of Mary Cryder, long identified with the 
best musical life of Washington, are well worth while and 
a card to a Sunday musical at her home in N street is a 
guarantee of an hour of delightful music. Sunday, Octo- 
ber 31, Miss Cryder presented Aline Kronheim, soprano, a 
very young girl with a sweet, full voice of good range 
which should develop wonderfully in a year or so. 


Mrs. Lawson’s Busy SEASON. 


Franceska Kasper Lawson already has opened her season 
of recitals, having been heard in return engagements at 
several schools and clubs in the South during the last 
month. Mrs. Lawson acts as her own manager. 

Dick Root. 





Reception in Honor of Three 
San Carlo Opera Sopranos. 





(From a Toronto Exehange.) 

Mrs. Cleland Hamilton, of Huntley street, and her 
daughters gave a little impromptu tea last week, with Mme. 
Charlebois, Marie Kaestner and Margaret George as its 
raison d’etre. May Cleland Hamilton, Toronto corre- 
spondent of the Musicat Courter, did the honors with 
her mother, Florence Hamilton making tea, and a niece 
of the house, Adeline Jarvis, and Phyllis Mitchell dispens- 
ing it. The restful drawing room, with its beok-lined 
walls and its grate fire, looked very pretty, with flowers 
here and there, and the hostesses managed things so cleverly 
that every one had a word with the artists. The guests 
included Mrs. Albert Austin, Miss Austin, Mrs. Reuben 
Morley, Mrs. Stephen Murray Jarvis, Mrs. Harold Jarvis, 
Mrs. L. Boyd, Mrs. Mackenzie, Mrs. Herbert Jarvis, Bes- 
sie Bonsall Barron, Mrs. Leo Smith, Mr. and Mrs. Ralph 
Jarvis, Mrs. Horner, Isabel George, Paul and M. Hahn 
and Norman Jarvis. 
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OPERATIC MUSIC IN CONCERT. 


By Romualdo Sapio. 

As much as operatic music of real merit is enjoyed and 
appreciated by all when presented on the opera stage in its 
complete form, a marked opposition, ranging from passive 
toleration to violent ostracism, is stirred up whenever vocal 
excerpts from operas are included in concert programs. 





This opposition is latent or apparent, benevolently mild 
or intolerant, according to occasions and individuals. In 
all cases it reveals a tendency, or a determination, on the 
part of a musical section to resist what it considers as an 
intrusion. 

Looking from a narrow point of view, the right seems 
to be all on the side of the opponents and the wrong all 
on the side of the misguided vocalists. “Concert music 
for concerts and operatic music for the stage.” It sounds 
very reasonable; it appears to be a clear argument; direct 
and logical, simple and honest. Fortunately it is so only at 
close range. If one looks into the matter from a broader 
point of view, the situation is considerably altered. 

There is no denying the fact that musical compositions 
of any kind are better served when performed under con- 
ditions as far as possible consistent with their nature. 
Opera is no exception. On the contrary, its very complex- 
ity and dependency on so many auxiliary factors make 
absolutely necessary a stage performance for its proper 
presentation. The opposition, however, to the introduc- 
tion of operatic excerpts in concert is rarely, if ever, 
prompted by interest in the opera itself. It is not to pro- 
tect parts of opera from inadequate performance that the 
rank and file rise up in arms. Such a motive would be 
highly laudable. The opposition is in most cases the fruit 
of musical prejudice or exaggerated exclusivism, not to 
say snobbism. While it would be senseless to hold that 
any operatic vocal display is a fit contribution to a serious 
concert, it would be equally absurd to banish on principle 
all operatic music from the concert platform simply be- 
cause it is operatic. The question to consider should not 
be whether the piece is from an opera or not, but rather 
what the musical value and fitness of the piece really is. 

Many operas of all periods, including the modern, con- 
tain vocal and instrumental portions which are perfectly 
adapted to concert performance. These portions, cast in 
a clear form and having a definite meaning, do not suffer 
from their isolation. In some cases they gain in signifi- 
cance and effect, for the reason that the imagination of 
the listener can often supply, for a time, a better dramatic 
and scenic background than that obtained in a stage per- 
formance. See, as an example, Wotan’s farewell to 
Briinnhilde in the last scene of the “Walkiire,” amid un- 
convincing surrounding of paper rocks, rosin flames and 
steam. 

Every musical composition should be considered and 
judged entirely per se: independently and exclusively. 
Whenever it proves suitable and in keeping with the gen- 
eral scheme of a concert program, the fact that it belongs 
to an opera should be no obstacle to its acceptance. The 
musical literature of vocal compositions with orchestra is 
exceedingly small as compared with the great wealth of 
vocal chamber music. Famous vocal composers who wrote 
an endless number of songs to piano accompaniment turned 
out only a few concert arias. And those few arias are old 
fashioned and built on operatic patterns now quite obso- 
lete. The famous Beethoven’s “Ah, perfido!” Mendels- 
sohn’s “Infelice,” “Rubinstein’s “E ’dunque ver?” Vollbach’s 
“Die Verlassene,” and other similar contributions, are all 
nothing but operatic arias in disguise. They are operatic 
in style, in structure, in vocal treatment and effect. An 
imaginary dramatic situation is also represented. The 
only thing absent is the opera to which they might have 
belonged. 

Yet these time honored pieces are always welcomed in 
any concert program, and no objection is every raised 
against them, simply because they do not profess to be 
operatic music. 

If the choice of vocal pieces in concert should become so 
restricted as to exclude all operatic excerpts, then vocalists 
might just as well be eliminated from orchestral programs 
altogether. 

This has already been done by some orchestral organiza- 
tions, on certain occasions, but the wisdom of such course 
is an open question, for you can have too much even of a 
good thing. Variety—harmonious variety—is a strong fac- 
tor to be considered in the art of program making. 

Apart from the fact that a good vocal number always 
pleases an audience greatly, the variety which a vocalist 
lends to an orchestral concert is such as no other soloist 
can bring into it, for the human voice is perhaps the only 
instrument totally different from any other entering in the 
formation of an orchestra. The variety is not only pleas- 
ing to the audience, but extremely beneficial to the orches- 
tral numbers, which are better enjoyed and appreciated 
when the nerves of the listener are rested by a short and 
judicious diversion. 

The vocalist who is engaged to take part in an orchestral 
concert is in most cases confronted by the greatest diffi- 


culties in the choice of solos. The concert arias are few 
and hackneyed; the songs to piano accompaniment are 
chamber music, and modern vocal compositions suitable 
for the purpose are rara avis. The only resource is the 
operatic selection, and nine cases out of ten it is the op- 
eratic selection that wins its way through more or less 
opposition. The public is generally pleased, and why not? 
What matters as long as the music is good and well ren- 
dered? Why should a beautiful Mozart aria, a Gounod 
romanza or a Verdi cavatina be considered less valuable, 
musically, or less enjoyable because given out of the opera? 
Yet there are hundreds who would turn up their nose and 
cry “Shame!” Such opposition, perhaps born out of sin- 
cerity, has degenerated in prejudice, and blind prejudice is 
the worse stumbling block in the path of logic! In the 
meantime concerts will come and concerts will pass, and 
vocal excerpts from operas will remain in eviderce, 
whether openly or in disguise, and it will be so until the 
day when modern composers will come forward with new 
and more suitable works which are singable. Until then a 
little common sense on one side and sound judgment on the 
other will save the situation. 





TWO RECITALS AT DENTON, TEXAS. 


Kirk Towns and Helen Norfleet Bring Tonal Pleasure to 
Enterprising College Town.' 


According to The Lass-O, the college paper of the Col- 
lege of Industrial Arts, “the first of the Sunday afternoon 
music hour series occurred in the college auditorium at 4 
p. m., October 31, in the presence of perhaps eight hundred 
people. The entire program was given by Kirk Towns, 
baritone, dean of the fine arts department of the Southern 
Methodist University at Dallas. Mr. Towns is a teacher 
and singer of established position on two continents, and 
brings to his vocal interpretations the force and authority 
of long training and experience. 

“His program on this occasion embraced varied schools 
and styles, beginning, as it did, with the dramatic ‘Prologue’ 
from ‘Pagliacci,’ and continuing through old English bal- 
lads and German Lieder to a piece of modern American 
realism—‘The Pauper’s Drive,’ by Sidney Homer. Pos- 
sessing a splendid voice, under perfect control, Mr. Towns 
was able to awaken in his hearers a responsiveness of 
mood which brought them in intimate touch with even so 
subtle a beauty as that of Schumann’s exquisite ‘Mond- 
nacht,’ and aroused them to a delighted appreciation of 
Brahms’ ‘Vergeliches Standchen,’ with its youthful charm 
and naiveté. A beautiful song was ‘Mihlrad,’ by Reinmann, 
which was given with such flowing rhythm, such grace of 
phrase and nuance, that it became one of the rarest mo- 
ments of an hour which throughout was one of quiet en- 
joyment and real musical pleasure. Mr. Towns closed his 
program with ‘Die Beiden Grenadiere,’ by Robert Schu- 
mann, to which he gave the dignified restraint of a noble 
patriotism rather than the intensity of sacrificial fervor 
such as is usually expected in a reading of the ‘Marseil- 
laise.’ 

“The entire program was necessarily of interest to mu- 
sicians, not only from its makeup, but as to its interpre- 
tation by an artist of such recognized standing as Mr. 
Towns. The greatest satisfaction was felt at the presence 
of so attentive an audience, and the plan for the series 
will be carried forward with renewed enthusiasm.” 

Mr. Towns’ program follows: Prologue from ‘Pagli- 
acci,” Leoncavallo; “Das Miihlrad,” Reinmann; “The Birth 
of a King,” Neidlinger; “Punchinello,” Molloy; “Die Ad- 
losung,” Hollander; “Moonlight,” Elgar; “The Pauper’s 
Drive,” Homer; “O Wiisst ich doch den Weg Ziiruck,” 
“Standchen,” Brahms; “Mondnacht,” “Die Beiden Grena- 
diere,” Schumann. 

Likewise Helen M. Norfleet’s recital was duly chronicled 
in the same issue, as follows: 

“Helen M. Norfleet, director of piano at the College of 
Industrial Arts, gave her opening recital last Monday 
night. The recital was given in answer to the requests of 
many of Miss Norfleet’s friends and friends of the college. 

“Recently Miss Norfleet was honored by the people of 
Texas through an invitation to open the Texas Woman’s 
Fair at Houston. Since her arrival in Denton, she has 
been recognized as one of the great pianists who have been 
to Texas. 

“In her recital Saturday night, which included four 
groups, she impressed her appreciative audience with both 
her mastery of technic and the poetry of her delivery. Her 
knowledge and understanding of her art are shown by a 
wide range of selection, moving with the greatest ease 
from the light and fanciful ‘Pastorale’ to the heavier and 
more difficult themes. The sonata in B minor was a con- 
cert in itself.” 

The program follows: “Pastorale,” Scarlatti; “Gavotte” 
(from “Iphigenia in Aulis”), Gluck, transcribed for Clara 
Schumann by Johannes Brahms; “Capriccio,” B minor, 
Brahms; sonata, B minor, op. 58, Chopin; menuet, concert 
etude, Von Mickwitz; “XII Etudes Symphoniques,” op. 13, 
Schumann. 
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SOME CORNELL ENCOMIUMS. 
Pianist Scores Immediately in Milwaukee. 


Louis Cornell, who appeared as soloist with the Mil- 
waukee Symphony Orchestra on Sunday, November 14, 
scored an instantaneous success, as will be seen by the 
following press excerpts: 

“Mr. Cornell, a piano artist in every respect, made his 
bow to a Milwaukee audience for the first time, playing 
Rubinstein’s D minor concerto. Rubinstein’s works pos- 
sess extraordinary difficulties, and are rarely produced 
with absolute finish. Mr. Cornell proved himself equal 
to all requirements, technical perfection, as well as sincere 
conception. His pianissimo was plainly perceptible, while 
the forte passages showed virility, but without producing 
a hard tone.”—Germania-Herold, November 15, 1915. 





“Rubinstein’s D minor concerto, with Louis Cornell at 
the piano was the most notable feature of the Milwaukee 
Symphony Orchestra’s Sunday afternoon concert in the 
Auditorium. Mr. Cornell is a pianist of sterling attain- 
ments, and the audience showed its approval with the 
usual expression of enthusiasm.”—The Milwaukee Daily 
News, November 15, IQI5. 





“Louis Cornell, the piano soloist, is a young man of 
undoubtful musical genius and ability..—The Evening 
Wisconsin, November 15, 1915. 

“Mr. Cornell was heard in the first two movements of 
Rubinstein’s D minor concerto, scoring a gratifying suc- 
cess. His technical equipment is brilliant, and during the 
greater part of his work it met requirements.”—The Mil- 
waukee Journal, November 15, 1915. 








“Louis Cornell, piano soloist, with his rendition of Ru- 
binstein’s concerto for pianoforte in D minor, 
proved the feature of the program.”—The Milwaukee 
Sentinel, November 15, 1915. 





“Mr. Cornell was heard in the first two movements of 
Rubinstein’s D minor concerto and scored a gratifying suc- 
cess, with the audience. His work shows that he has ap- 
plied himself assiduously to his art. His technical equip- 
ment is brilliant, and during the greater part of the work, 
met the requirements imposed upon it.”—Milwaukee Free 
Press, November 15, 1915. 


Baltimoreans Hear Artists from Home and Abroad. 





Baltimore, Md., November 24, 1915. 

Mabel Garrison presented an unusual and interesting 
program at her recent recital. Her group of French and 
Russian songs was sung with fine art and effect. In her 
group of modern songs in English, she made her strongest 
appeal to the majority of the audience, Henschel’s “Rain- 
bow,” having to be repeated. In this group were several 
songs by Baltimore composers, among them being Howard 
R. Thatcher’s “Cradle Song,” and George F. Boyle’s “The 
Butterfly in Love with the Rose.” 


ELMAN HEARD IN GOLDMARK CONCERTO. 


Mischa Elman was the soloist at the concert given by 
the New York Symphony Orchestra. The violinist played 
the Goldmark concerto brilliantly, and with a poetic in- 
sight. 

PIANIST AND CELLIST IN JOINT PROGRAM. 


An enjoyable recital was given at Schumann Hall, 
Thursday evening, by Clara Aschenfeld, pianist, assisted 
by Bart Wirty, cellist. Miss Aschenfeld chose a program 
which showed her at her best. Her technic was clean, her 
touch light and rippling, and her dynamic effects well bal- 
anced. She played a Rameau “Sarabande and Rigaudon,” 
a Chopin mazurka and etude, two numbers from the Schu- 
mann “Faschingsschwank,” the Liapounow “Nuit d’eté,” 
a nocturne and the dainty “Poissons d’or” of Debussy, the 
Sibelius “Romance” and a transcription of the “Blue Dan- 
ube” waltzes. In addition to a dull and uninspired read- 
ing of Beethoven’s sonata for piano and cello, Mr. Wirty 
was heard in a Boccherini adagio and allegro, and the 
Boellmann “Variations Symphonique.” 

D. L. FRANKLIN. 


Dora de Phillippe Delights Chicago Audiences. 


Three times last week Chicago music lovers had an op- 
portunity of listening to the lovely voice and noting the 
excellent histrionic ability of Dora de Phillippe. The so- 
prano appeared as Musette in “Boheme,” as the Street 
Arab and the Apprentice in “Louise” and as Der Hirt in 
“Tannhauser.” This gifted artist is a favorite with the 
Chicago public, and since the opening of the opera season 
there she has endeared herself to it by her characteriza- 
tion of the two roles in “Louise.” Her histrionic ability, 
her versatility, her capability of losing her individuality in 
that of the person she is portraying, each of these qualities 





have called forth warm compliments from press and pub- 
lic. 

On Saturday, November 13, she appeared in a concert 
at the South Shore Club, this being her second appearance 
with this club within a year. Rumor has it that two prom- 
inent managers have approached Mme. de Phillippe, ask- 
ing her to sign contracts for concerts, her excellent Lieder 
singing and interpretation having aroused the enthusiastic 
interest of numerous music lovers. 





EDDY BROWN PRESENTED 
WITH VALUABLE VIOLIN. 


Young Artist to Tour America This Season. 





Eddy Brown, the young violinist, whose American tour 
begins in January, has recently been presented with a 
valuable addition to his collection of violins. 

Mr. Brown explains in a letter to his father how he was 
invited quite unexpectedly to play at the home of Frau 
von Lukas, a prominent society matron of Berlin. When 
he had finished his program, Frau von Lukas showed him 
a violin that had been in her family for years, and re- 
marked casually: “If you care for this, you’re quite wel- 
come to it.” Young Brown played on the instrument, and 
found the tone to be extraordinarily fine. He demurred at 
accepting the gift, but, his hostess was insistent, and he 
took it home with him in a jubilant frame of mind. His 
joy was increased the following day when an expert who 
viewed the violin pronounced it a perfect specimen of a 
David Dechler, made in Rome about 1710. It will be used 
by the violinist on his American tour. 

Eddy Brown’s first New York appearance will be in a 
recital in Aeolian Hall, on the afternoon of January 14. 
On Sunday evening, January 23, he is to appear as soloist 
at a concert at the Metropolitan Opera House, before 
going west to fill a series of important engagements, in- 
cluding an appearance in Indianapolis as soloist with the 
New York Symphony Orchestra. 

He will continue his European activities up to the date 
of his sailing for America. In addition to the long list 
of engagements already reported, Mr. Brown appeared 
at two orchestral concerts on November 3-4 in the 
Gewandhaus, Leipsic, with Arthur Nikisch conducting. 
An additional orchestral concert was given in Cologne 
under the leadership of Abendroth, the successor of Stein- 
bach. Eddy Brown’s Berlin recital was given on Novem- 
ber 20. In December, concerts are scheduled in Amster- 
dam and The Hague. 





Elizabeth Gutman Featured Russian Songs at New 
York Recital. 


Elizabeth Gutman, soprano, presented a novel program 
at her recital on Tuesday afternoon, November 16, at 
Aeolian Hall, New York. Her first group consisted of 
eight Russian folksongs, and works by composers of that 
country made up her final group, which was as follows: 
“Chant Juif,” Moussorgsky; “Barcarolle,” Balakirev; 
“Cossack Song,” Balakirev; “Romance,” Nikolaff; “The 
Child,” Paschalov. 

“Yiddish Folksongs” was the title of her second group, 
which contained four songs and four children’s songs. 
Needless to say this group attracted the special interest 
of her hearers, since these songs rarely appear on the 
recital program. A miscellaneous group, which included 
a Canadian folksong, a Scotch folksong and numbers in 
French, German and English, completed her program num- 
bers. 

In all her work, Miss Gutman displayed a seriousness 
of purpose and a knowledge of those works she inter- 
preted that caused her audience to be charmed with the 
beauty of her work and the lovely quality of her voice. 

Henrietta Straus was a sympathetic accompanist, her 
work adding materially to the success of the concert. 








“THE MIKADO” GIVEN AT POMPTON LAKES. 
Local Musicians Show Marked Talent Under Able Direction. 





Gilbert and: Sullivan’s operetta, “The Mikado,” was suc- 
cessfully produced by the Pompton Lakes Choral Society, 
on November 18 and 19. The scenery was made under the 
personal direction of Robert C. Lewis, the conductor, and 
was exceedingly appropriate and artistic. Exquisite cos- 
tumes, furnished by the Eaves Costume Company lent the 
last touch, which served to raise the production far above 
the usual performances of amateur societies. The singing 
and acting both of the principals and chorus did great 
credit to Mr. Lewis’ ability as a director. The talent was 
all local and went far toward proving that the locality is 
alive musically. For a comparatively small town, the 
number of splendid voices shown in the performance was 
remarkable. 

The proceeds will be devoted to the needs of the town 
as seen by the society. 
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QMAHA FEELS LOSS OF THE KELLYS. 





Leading Newspapers of Nebraska Metropolis Comment Regretfully on the Decision of 
Thomas J. Kelly to Leave that City Next Spring and Settle in Chicago. 





“There have been rumors, from time to time, that 
Omaha’s distinguished musician, Thomas J. Kelly had been 
offered positions in the musical world of the East that were 
very tempting. 

“These rumors are now becoming more insistent and 
center on Chicago as the future home of Mr. Kelly and 
his talented wife. We should not be surprised if this were 
so. Mr. Kelly deserves a broader field. Omaha has been 
very loyal to him, and he indeed, to Omaha, and wonders 
have been accomplished here in his Mendelssohn Choir, 
all for the uplift of music in the city, but, in doing this 
work he has attracted the attention of those high in the 
musical circles of Chicago, who would enlist his coopera- 
tion. 

“Chicago is attracting talent from all over the land, and 
is rapidly becoming the center for all things artistic. 

“We shall be sorry to lose Mr. and Mrs. Kelly, but we 
cannot bid them stay when such exceptional opportunities 
offer.”—Omaha Excelsior, November 13, 1915. 


“Omaha’s musical circle is to lose the Kellys in the early 
spring, when Mr. and Mrs. Thomas J. Kelly will remove 
to Chicago. 

“This information comes in the issue of the MusiIcaL 
CourRIER just received in the mails from New York, which 
further indicates the field they will occupy in Chicago by 
announcing Mr. Kelly as open to engagement as 
coach’ and for lecture-recitals with Mrs. Kelly. 

“The Kellys have been so long in Omaha as leaders in 
the music field that they have come to be regarded as fix- 
tures, although it has been known to friends that they have 
been more than once tempted by offers from other cities, 
and presumably this time have yielded to the pressure. 

“As musical critic for the Bee for many years, Mr. 
Kelly made a reputation as an authoritative writer on mu- 
sical subjects, and as conductor of the Mendelssohn Choir, 
which has given concerts in connection with,the Thomas 
Orchestra, has achieved recognition throughout the West.” 
—Omaha Bee, November 15, 1015. 


‘vocal 


Thomas Kelly, Omaha musician, who has gained fame 
in musical circles throughout the country, has announced 
that he will leave Omaha and move to Chicago about 
March 1 of next year. 

“Mr. Kelly has been commissioned by the Musica Cou- 
RIER of New York City to write a series of articles on the 
problems of modern singers. It is partially because of 
this commission that Mr. Kelly has decided to go to Chi- 
cago. While he is reluctant to leave Omaha, where he has 
lived for the past twenty-six years, Mr. Kelly says that 
Chicago presents a larger field and bigger advantages of 
musical specialization, and that he believes that he owes 
it to himself to make the change. 

“Mr. Kelly is leader of the famous Mendelssohn Choir. 
He does not know who will take over the leadership of this 
choir after his departure. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Kelly will travel back and forth between 
Chicago and Omaha until Easter in order to fulfill musical 
contracts which Mr. Kelly has made in this city. 

“Since 1803 Mr. Kelly has devoted himself exclusively 
to music.”—Omaha World-Herald, November 18, 1915. 


“After March 1 Mr. and Mrs. Thomas J. Kelly, 
have been intimately identified with Omaha’s musical life 
since 1880, will no longer be a part of it. They wil! leave 
for Chicago to make their home. 

“One of Mr. Kelly’s friends said today:.- 

“‘Omaha is too small to hold a’man of Mr. Kelly’s abil- 
ity. We are fortunate to have had‘his inspiration for so 
long a time. His going will be deeply regretted.’ 

“As choir director, organist, vocal teacher, lecturer, 
writer and singer Kelly has won for himself local and 
national fame. In all his work Mrs. Kelly has been by his 
side. As a soprano soloist her recognition has been second 
only to that accorded her husband. 

“In 1889 Kelly came to Omaha, little more than a lad, 
direct from Ireland. Three months after arrival Kelly was 
made organist at St. Mathias’ Church. In 1801 he went to 
the First Methodist Church as organist. He remained 
there twelve years; took a similar position at the St. Mary’s 
Avenue Congregational Church for four years; went back 
to the First Methodist for six years, and is now organist 
at the Congregational Church again, where he has been for 
two years. 

“He has directed the famous Harmony, Mondamin, 
Transmississippi, Ak-Sar-Ben and Mendelssohn Choirs. 
The Chicago Symphony Orchestra appeared in five annual 


who 


spring concerts with the Mendelssohn Choir. The concert 
which Kelly plans to give with the Mendelssohn Choir in 
February, without the orchestra, will be his last here. 
“Mr. and Mrs. Kelly will specialize in lecture-recitals 
in their new field. They have given a number of these en- 
tertainments in Omaha. One was the Wagnerian series 
at the Joslyn home. Kelly also will teach voice. He has 
been commissioned to write a series of monthly articles on 
‘Modern Problems of the Singer’ for the Musica. Covu- 
RIER of New York City. This determined his decision to 
leave Omaha.”—Omaha Daily News, November 17, 1015. 





CHRISTINE MILLER REVEALS 
POLISHED VOCALISM IN NEW YORK. 


An Afternoon of Unalloyed Pleasure Afforded Aeolian Hall 
Audience. 





Tuesday afternoon, November 23, at Aeolian Hall, there 
was a song recital by Christine Miller, the contralto. Miss 
Miller’s program was as follows: “My Heart, Ever Faith- 
ful,” “Willst du dein Herz mir schenken,” “It is Finished,” 
Bach; “Ich liebe dich,” “Die Trommel geriihret,” Beetho- 
ven; “Zur Ruh, zur Ruh’!” “In der Frithe,” “Elfenlied,” 

"Wininasinite Liebe,” “Der Feuerreiter,” “Kennst du das 
Land,” Hugo Wolf; “The Day Is No More,” Carpenter; 
“The Street Organ,” Sibella; “The Last Hour,” Kramer; 
“April,” Floridia; “The Bird of the Wilderness,” Hors- 
man. 

Whether or not it is advisable from the standpoint of 
the audience to sing six Hugo Wolf songs in succession, is 
something which Miss Miller must determine for herself. 
There are proportionately few of these works with ready 
appeal to the lay listener. They are most distinctly for 
musicians—and what wonderful lieder they are! And 
how extremely well Miss Miller sang them! “Elfenlied” 
—one of the few of direct popular appeal—was rede- 
manded. Perhaps the height of her artistic work was 
in that tremendously diffieult number, “Der Feur- 
reiter,” something which can be attempted only by an 
artist of the very broadest musicianship and‘ understand- 
ing such as Miss Miller. These Wolf songs are hardly 
Lieder, but each in itself is a work in the form of a little 
symphonic poem. As an interpreter of these works Miss 
Miller easily takes rank with any American artist of the 
day. 

She showed herself thoroughly at home in the traditions 
of the opening group of Bach Lieder and the 
especially the “Ich liebe dich,” one of the 
few really singable songs of the great master--were most 
beautifully done. Miss Miller’s German diction is ex- 
tremely good both as regards clearness of enunciation and 
pronunciation, and her English diction equally good, which 
is often not true even of American singers, whose native 
language is English. Of the American group, which 
closed the program, the “Street Organ” by Sibella made 
an immediate appeal and had to be repeated. 

There was a large audience and applause was hearty 
and frequent. Miss Miller was in good voice, her middle 
and lower register being as ever particularly mellow and 
lucious and she sang with the excellent vocalization which 
always characterizes her art. 

Carl Bernthaler, of Pittsburgh, 
His work proved that he had a very thorough understand- 
ing of ‘all the compositions and also that he and Miss 
Miller were thoroughly en rapport in regard to the inter- 
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two Beetho- 


ven songs— 


was the accompanist. 


pretation. 


Dr. Kunwald’s Lectures. 


One of the most delightful features of the music season 
last winter in Cincinnati, was a series of lectures on mus- 
ical subjects which was given throughout the winter by 
Dr. Kunwald, conductor of the Cincinnati 
Orchestra. These lectures met with the greatest response 
on the part of the public which found them not 
highly instructive because of Dr. Kunwald’s authority as 
but also on account of his 
There was nothing 
Kunwald’s talks. 
full of in- 


Symphony 
only 


a musician and conductor, 
very attractive manner of speaking. 
of the cut and dried lecture about Dr. 
They were rather spontaneous little causeries, 
teresting adventures and personal anecdote. 
This winter the lectures are to be resumed; the first one 
will be given early in December, when the compositions 
of the fourth pair of symphony concerts will be consid- 
These are the Haydn symphony in B flat; the 
symphony of Mozart and the Beethoven sym- 
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“Jupiter” 
phony No. 4. 
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MUSIC IN FORT WORTH. 
Recital and Concert Notes. 


The first concert of the Fort Worth Symphony Orches- 
tra for this season was given last Sunday afternoon to an 
audience that taxed the capacity of the auditorium, despite 
a downpour of rain which continued throughout the after- 
noon. Thus was evidenced the public’s appreciation for 
the orchestra concerts. The orchestra is supported by pop- 
ular subscription and the concerts are free to the public. 
A series of six concerts is planned by the board of direc- 





CARL VENTH, 
Conductor, Fort Worth Symphony Orchestra. 


tors for this season. The directors are Ben J. Tillar, presi- 
dent; Mrs. J. F. Lyons, vice-president; A. W. Grant, sec- 
retary; R. E. Harding, treasurer; Mrs. Leon Gross, George 
E. Simpson, Sam S. Losh, Rabbi George Fox. 

Carl Venth has been the conductor for the past two sea- 
sons and his excellent work with the orchestra was evi- 
denced in Sunday's program, which was well chosen and 
splendidly played. The excellent work cf Clyde Whitlock, 
concertmaster, and Fred Doten, cellist, was especially nota- 
ble. Frank C. Agar, baritone, was the soloist, his work 
meeting with a veritable ovation from the audience. 

Edwin A. Shafer, pianist, gave an interesting program 






recently, complimentary to the members of the Harmony 
Club. The program was unusual and unique, being made 
up of numbers rarely given on recital programs. Mr. 
Shafer played with brilliant technic and splendid tone vol- 
ume, giving interesting interpretations. 

A recital was given at the Hemphill residence studios 
which brought out a large audience of representative music 
lovers. The artistic studios, which are admirably suited 
for affairs of this nature, were filled to overflowing. Sara 
Helen Littlejohn, pianist, was heard in two groups of 
numbers, which were given with artistic taste and splendid 
musicianship. Her technic was at all times sure and ade- 
quate and her interpretations delightful. During the sec- 
ond part of the program Liza Lehmann’s “In a Persian 
Garden” was sung by Andrew Hemphill, tenor, and three 
of his talented pupils: Mrs. George Rozelle, soprano; Mrs. 
Leon Gross, contralto, and Clifton Armstrong, bass. 

The Harmony Club Ladies’ Chorus now has a large 
membership and is doing excellent work under the direc- 
tion of Carl Venth. Some splendid programs have been 
given by this progressive organization, which meets each 
Wednesday. Many of the best pianists and singers in the 
city are included in its membership and the programs are 
always interesting. Composers studied so far include Gade, 
Kjerulf, Grieg, Sinding, Dvorak, Smetana, Rubinstein and 
Moussorgsky. 

At the recent organization of the Texas Federation of 
Music Clubs in Brownwood last week, two Fort Worth 
ladies were honored with election to office. Mrs. John F. 
Lyons was made president, and Martha Lightfoot, corre- 
sponding secretary. This organization marks an important 
step in the development of music in Texas, and Mrs. Ly- 
ons’ experience as the successful president of the Harmony 
Club for the past twelve years should make her a success- 
ful leader for the new organization. 


Quite the most pretentious and successful recital of the 
season was that given by two of Fort Worth’s most prom- 
inent musicians, Carl Beutel, pianist, and Frank C. Agar, 
baritone, assisted by Sam S. Losh as accompanist. Mr. 
Beutel is a pianist of such splendid ability and Mr. Agat 
a singer of such unusual power and artistry that it is only 
necessary to say that the program was in keeping with the 
usual high standard of the artists, while the artistic accom- 
paniments of Sam Losh contributed to the general excel- 
lence, as is always the case when he plays accompaniments. 

y. ML. 





ROCHESTER MUSICAL CLUBS 
PROVIDE PLEASING PROGRAMS. 


Tuesday Musicale and Teutonia Liedertafel Give Recent 
Concerts—Paul Draper Heard in Two Recitals. 


Rochester, N. Y., November 26, rors. 

The Tuesday Musicale gave its first morning concert 
of the season in the Regent Theatre, Tuesday, November 
2, before a large and appreciative audience. Mrs. Charles 
G. Hooker, contralto, and Charlotte Gregg, pianist, were 
the members of the club chosen to give the program. Mrs. 
Hooker was accompanied by Elsie McMath Cole, and Miss 
Gregg by Mrs. Car] A. Huber at the second piano. 

Mrs. Hooker was heard in two groups of songs, the first 
including “Im grembo a me,” by Meyerbeer; “Kennst du 
das Land,” by Liszt, and “Summertime,” by Stephens; the 
second including “Jeune Fillette’—eighteenth century; 
“Mignonette,” by Weckerlin; “The Swan,” by Mrs. Beach, 
and the “Harbor Night Song,” by Sanderson. Her num- 
bers were characterized by the same intelligence and finish 
that are always expected of her performances. 

Miss Gregg, with Mrs. Huber supplying the orchestral 
accompaniment on the second piano, played the Tschai- 
kowsky concerto, op. 23, which was rendered brilliantly. 
This number was placed on the program by request, Miss 
Gregg and Mrs. Huber having twice before given it for the 
club 

TEUTONIA LIEDERTAFEL. 


The Teutonia Liedertafel gave a concert Monday eve- 
ning, November 8, in the Masonic Temple, under the di- 
rection of Frederick C. Pohl, assisted by Emma Ludwig, 
soprano; William Ludwig, violinist, and Charles Biesen- 
bach, baritone, with Hibbard Leach and Lorimer Eschel- 
man as accompanist. 

Mr. Pohl and the members of his chorus are to be con- 
gratulated upon the good choral singing presented. Miss 
Ludwig has a dramatic soprano voice of much power and 
purity of tone and delighted her audience in these num- 
bers: “Wie nahte mir der Schlummer,” from “Freischiitz” ; 
“Fruhlingsnacht,” by Schumann, and “Heimweh,” by Wolf. 

Mr. Ludwig also pleased his hearers in the following se- 
lections: “Cavatina,” by Bohm; “The Swan,” by Saint- 
Saens ; “Berceuse,” by Godard, and melody by Moszkowski. 


PAUL DRAPER IN Two RECITALS. 


Two very interesting recitals were given in Rochester of 
late by Paul Draper, the first at the Century Club Wednes- 
day morning, November 3; the second at the Dossenbach 
Klingenburg Institute of Musical Art Thursday evening, 
November 4. 


Mr. Draper is an excellent Lieder singer ; 








he made a fine impression at both concerts and may feel 
sure of a hearty welcome in Rochester should he return. 
His program at the Institute of Musical Art embraced in 
the first group three songs by Bach—“Willst du dein Herz 
mir schenken,” “Bist du bei mir” and “Weihnachtslied,” 
followed by “Der am Abend Dankende,” by George Chris- 
toph Strattner (1691), a bit of old German church music. 
Then followed that wonderful cycle of Schumann’s, “Dich- 
terliebe” and a group of folk songs of Somerset, including 
“The Sweet Primroses,” “William Taylor,” “Barbara 
Ellen,” “The Banks of Green Willows” and “Lord Rendal.” 
John Adams Warner acted as accompanist at both con- 
certs. Gm 





Lewing a Leschetizky Pupil. 


Adele Lewing, the New York pianist, whose studio is at 
58 West Fifty-seventh street (the Sherwood), has many 
mementos of the late Theodor Leschetizky, whose pupil 
she was. These include letters and photographs of the 
late master, appreciative sentences written in the course 
of his letters, dedications of photographs, etc., all going 
to show his high esteem of Mme. Lewing, and testifying 
to her abilities as pianist and instructor. 

Probably no one in America better represents the famous 
master, or more thoroughly understands his methods and 
applies them to teaching. Mme. Lewing’s studio, newly 
decorated and refurnished, is most attractive, with its two 
grand pianos, fine light, central location, etc. 








Those Responsible. 


(From the New Y York World.) 

While a number of persons are entitled to the credit for 
lifting the New York Philharmonic from the musical 
slough in which it struggled so long, there are two who 
should be singled out for notice because each has done 
so much—one for the artistic side, the other for the busi- 
so much—one for the artistic side, the other for the busi- 
ness Manager Felix F. Leifels. Working harmoniously 
together, these men may feel that to their zeal, in consider- 
able measure, is due the present strong position of an 
organization whose future is destined to exert a potent 
influence upon other cities as well as New York. — 





San Francisco Orchestra Soloists. 


At the third concert of the San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra, January 14, 1916, Louis Persinger, concertmas- 
ter of the organization, will be the soloist. At the fifth 
concert, February 4, Ossip Gabrilowitsch is to appear. 
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a concert at Aeolian Hall yesterday 
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had a very enthusiastic reception from a large audience. 
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PORTLAND DAILY ARGUS, OCTOBER 13, 1915. 
GRAVEURE CARRIES HOUSE BY STORM. 


Hir at Seconp Concert—His Atmosr Tenor CLIMAXEs BRING 


Festiva, Audience to Its Feet. 


Baritone Scores TREMENDOUS 


Exposition Hall was the scene of another large and brilliant audience for Tuesday evening’s 
concert and interest was centered to a large degree in the initial appearance of Louis Graveure, 


thetic listeners. 
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Louis Graveure, a Belgian baritone, gave a song recital yesterday afternoon 
variety of style and a pleasing alternation of sustained elegance witt 
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His delivery of German Lieder was genuinely good 
English songs was of the vigorous sort sure to arouse real enthusiasm on the part 
He has had the benefits of some excellent coaching in interpretation. 
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AS SOLOIST WITH MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA, OCT. 24th 











a Belgian baritone of much repute abroad. His coming as a festival artist was at a day’s notice 
from New York. Although much disappointment was felt for De Gogorza’s nonappearance for 
this concert, yet nevertheless those who were among last evening’s audience and privileged to 
hear his substitute, Louis Graveure, will have only pleasant memories of the rare musical treat 
afforded. 

It was some moments seemingly before Graveure made his appearance, and the ovation he 
received as he walked across the stage and took his position near Director Chapman’s desk must 
have assured him of warmest greetings. His first program number was Leoncavallo’s “I Pag- 
liacci,” prologue and aria, which was given with impressiveness and displayed a cello-like quality 
and musical range of his rich baritone voice to a remarkable degree. He has an unassuming per- 
sonality and dignified bearing, and as he sung the rer. aria the rich mellow tones were ever 
apparent, while his voice seemed under perfect control. His voice is wonderfully rich and flexible, 
his upper notes being unusually smooth and of purity. His second program number, Wagner’s 
aria from the opera of ‘“‘Tannhauser,” was given with even more fervor and sweetness that at 
times was most appealing. It was in his high tenor-like tones at times in this selection that his 
voice seemed wonderfully clear and made a distinct impression. At the finish he received storms 
of applause, and was recalled again and again. He was most generous with encores, among these 
being ‘‘Aime:Moi,” by Hermann Bemberg, and “Tommy Lad,” by Margetson, and Ronald’s “O 
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Lovely Nigut,” all of these being given with rare artistry and showed to a marked degree his 
success as a ballad singer, rather than in the heavier arias, which were his programmed numbers. } 
He was accorded one of the heartiest ovations that has yet been given to any festival artist, | 
and he literally had the entire great audience at his feet. During one of his encore numbers } 
Director Chapman was noticed coming out from a side entrance to the great stage and seating 
himself in one of the boxes, listened with keen interest to the singing of the gifted baritone, 
| and joined with the audience in the tumultuous applause that followed. 
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In Berlin when Strauss’ new “Alpine” symphony 
was produced there recently under the direction of 
the composer, the prices of admission were raised, 
the tariff being fifteen marks ($3.75) for the best 
seats. 





~ 


Very humorous but ungallant is the cartoon in 
the Seattle Post Intelligencer (November 20, 1915) 
depicting four male figures labelled New York, 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania and New Jersey, sing- 
ing, “I Didn’t Raise My Girl to Be a Voter.” 





>-—— 

An interesting item of news is that John Philip 
Sousa and his band do not intend to resume their 
tours. No doubt the great popularity of Sousa at 
the Hippodrome is responsible for the decision. It 
seems certain that hereafter the Sousa band is to be 
a permanent fixture in New York. 

eS 


The Berlin Royal Library has just come into pos- 
session of an interesting document, which gives the 
complete genealogy of the Bach family. It has been 
discovered only recently and is naturally of great 
interest to the music historian. The Bachs orig- 
inated at Wechmar, a village near Gotha, about 
1520. 


— ~@ 





The difference between the foreign department 
of the Musicat Courter and that of all other 
American musical newspapers is that the MusIcaL 
Courier’s foreign department is run without the 
aid of a lively pair of scissors and a large paste pot. 
Nor does the Musrcat Courter lift paragraph after 
paragraph from foreign papers—the London Daily 
with no word of acknowl- 





Telegraph, for instance 
edgment. 








Dresden has a new orchestra, which has been bap- 
tized the “New Philharmonic Orchestra.” Hitherto 
the Saxon capital has possessed outside of the 
Royal Orchestra, which was wholly occupied at the 
Royal Opera, only the so called “Gewerbehaus Ka- 
pelle,’ a band of musicians not too brilliant. It 
seems that musical circles in Dresden feel the neces- 
sity for having a third orchestra and one that is 
equal to the highest artistic demands. The new or- 
ganization numbers sixty-five musicians and is said 
to be a superior band. It is to be financed by a 
committee of music lovers with Geheimrat Koch as 
president, but it will also be subsidized to some ex- 
tent by the town. It is most extraordinary that a 
new orchestra should have been organized under 
present conditions. Its first public concert was 
given on October 16 in the hall of the Gewerbehaus. 
The “Meistersinger” overture and the ninth sym- 
phony made up the program. While the ensemble 
is not yet perfect, reports say that a very creditable 
showing was made. 

a 

Belated word comes to the MusicaL CourIER 
that August Bungert, the composer, died October 
26 at Leutesdorf, on the Rhine, aged seventy. He 
was, in spite of those who underestimated as well 
as overestimated him, a good composer and a skilled 
poet and one of the important musical figures of 
the post-Wagnerian period. His biggest achieve- 
ment was his Homerian cycle, “Odysee,” “Ilias,” 
“Odysseus’ Heimkehr,” etc., of which the last 
named proved to be the only successful work. His 
songs had vogue for some years, one of their chief 
advocates being Lilli Lehmann, who gave whole 
programs devoted to the Bungert output. None of 
the songs seems to have gained lasting popularity, 
however. In addition to dramas and poems, Bun- 
gert wrote also a piano quartet, symphonies (among 
them “Zeppelin’s First Flight,”), symphonic poems, 
a mysterium, “Why, Whence, Whither ?” and music 
to Goethe’s “Faust.” For awhile there was a pro- 
ject of founding a Bungert theatre and center such 
as Bayreuth proved to be for Wagner, but the 


necessary funds were not forthcoming and the idea 
had to be abandoned. As a composer, Bungert pos- 
sessed dignified ideas and impressive musicianship, 
but lacked in melodic directness and sharpness of 
tonal expression. 


~ 
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Opera at the Metropolitan has been of a singu- 
larly high order during the past fortnight, particu- 
larly in the departments of the orchestra, conduct- 
ors, cherus, scenery, lighting, stage managing and 
costuming. The principals revealed the customary 
mixture of excellent, fair and “balance of the cast” 
singers. 

ces lo nas 

The Saturday evening series of concerts by the 
Philharmonic Society of New York will begin on 
December 4 with a program devoted entirely to or- 
chestral music by Beethoven, Wagner and Liszt. 
The “Coriolanus” overture and the fifth symphony 
of Beethoven, the Wagner prelude and “Liebestod” 
from “Tristan and Isolde,” and the ‘“Waldweben” 
from “Siegfried,” and Liszt’s “Les Preludes” and 
“Hungarian Storm” march will be performed under 
Josef Stransky’s baton. 


en 


Philadelphia is trying hard to have Sunday con- 
certs. In New York last Sunday. there were the 
Philharmonic concert, the New York Symphony 
concert, a Russian Symphony concert, a Victor 
Herbert orchestral concert, a Sousa band concert, 
Kreisler, Julia Culp and Melanie Kurt appearances, 
a Godowsky hearing, a recital by a Boston pianist, 
chamber music at the Educational Alliance, Samuel 
A. Baldwin’s organ recital, and a performance of 
3rahms’ “A German Requiem,” by the choir of St. 
John’s Cathedral. Oh, yes, New York was very 
wicked last Sunday. 


Sac ei rections 


Dr. William C. Carl’s edition of select works by 
the famous organist and organ composer, Alexandre 
Guilmant, is progressing. The second volume, con- 
taining fifteen of the most melodious and effective 
movements and short compositions, has just been 
issued by Schott & Co., London, and the Boston 
Music Company, and is engraved and printed in the 
best possible style. Not only are the pieces of great 
musical interest and eminently suitable for the or- 
gan, but the annotations and registrations by an 
organist of Dr. William C. Carl’s skill and experi- 
ence add materially to the value of the volume and 
make it of practical utility to many organists who 
were not, like Dr. Carl, life long friends and pupils 
of the French artist, and who, consequently, must 
rely on just such editions as this in order to make 
the most of the compositions. 


np pica 


Indicative of the national prestige of the Cincin- 
nati Symphony Orchestra and its conductor, Dr. 
Kunwald, is the invitation received by them to be 
the chief musical organization in a four days’ May 
Festival at Sioux Falls, South Dakota. The tour 
was to include also a series of other concerts in the 
vicinity which would have made the trip not only 
an interesting, but also a profitable one, but the 
management was compelled to refuse the invitation 
because the Cincinnati Orchestra is the conspicuous 
feature of the Cincinnati May Festival. By the 
way, an interesting musical event soon to take place 
in Cincinnati will be the invitation concert to be 
given in memory of Cora Dow, the generous bene- 
factor of the Cincinnati Orchestra, by whose will 
the orchestra recently became the recipient of $700,- 
ooo. The program will be made up largely of Miss 
Dow’s favorite compositions. On the occasion of 
the memorial concert, Judge Taft, who is the 
brother-in-law of Mrs. Charles P. Taft, president of 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra Association, 
will deliver an address. 
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VARIATIONS 


On [lajor 


A Russo-American Entente. 

An interesting critical sidelight is shown in a 
letter written by César Cui, veteran Russian com- 
poser, to Charles Wakefield Cadman, young Ameri- 
can composer. The latter sent some of his works 
to his distinguished confrere across the seas and 
asked him to criticize them, “to slash right and 
left,” as the expressive Cadman phrase had it. Last 
October the reply came from Cui, written in French, 
and this was its complexion : 

My Dear Sir AND CoLt_eacue.—A thousand thanks for 
your music and your letter, and a thousand excuses for my 
tardy answer, but I am growing old and tired for letter 
writing. 

The Indian songs are of the most interesting nature, and 
in your sonata and your trio I find vigor, sweetness, tech- 
nic, and effect. If I may be allowed to make a few criti- 
cisms, it is On your having sometimes harmonized the In- 
dian melodies in somewhat too European fashion, and 
sometimes finding in your music a little too much freedom 
in the collision of phrases, as, for example, in the andante 
of the trio, an accompaniment not sufficiently ostentato. 

With my profound sympathy and regards, 
César Cul. 

October 20, I915. 

The Cui letter should teach a lesson in politeness 
and generosity to some of our best known Ameri- 
A young musician sent them his 
sonata several months ago with a request for an 
expression of opinion, and he has heard from only 
one of the addressees. If they considered the com- 
position bad they should have said so, and likewise 


can composers. 


if they considered it good. The 
maker whe asks for honest criticism on the part 
of those whose views he respects should not put 


young music 


his request in vain. There also is the supposition 
that the well known composers aforementioned did 
not care to put in writing any possible praise for 
fear that it might be used for advertising purposes. 
One of them hinted as much to a brother musician. 
That standpoint is as unfair as the deadly: silence 
maintained. 
to advertise the praise of the judicious, why not, if 
he is worthy, give him the chance to help himself 
that way? César Cui, a truly celebrated composer, 
does not appear to be afraid to advertise Cadman. 

In justice to the creator of “The Land of the 
Sky-Blue Water” let us add that he showed us the 
Cui letter in a burst of confidence and pardonable 
pride, but we confiscated it and now are publishing 
it over the conscientious scruples of its owner. 

Milwaukee Bestirs Itself. 

At the recent opening concert of the Milwaukee 
Municipal Auditorium Symphony Orchestra, Gov- 
ernor Phillips, of Minnesota, made an address, 
praising the organization and asking for its further 
support on the part of the people. 


Music Defies War. 


Not long ago we published in these columns a 


If the young composer should desire 


page reproduced from a Berlin newspaper, showing 
the number of concerts going on there despite the 
war activity across every frontier of Germany. In 
england, too, the dulcet voice of music seems hard 
to drown with the distant roar of cannon, and some 
of Albion’s artists are enjoying almost a bumper 
season during these troublous months. Mark Ham- 
bourg sends us a list of his engagements for the 
pre-Christmas months, and in tabulated order they 
are shown herewith: 

October— 

and. Harrogate. 


sth. St. Albans. 
6th. Southampton. Two concerts (Aft. and Eve.) 


By the Editor-in-Chief. 





gth. London. 

13th. Kingston. 

14th. Cheltenham. (Aft. and Eve.) 
16th. London. Queen’s Hall Symphony Concert. 
zoth. Hull. 
23rd. Croydon. 
24th. Sheerness. 
30th. London. 

November— 
4th. Colchester. 
sth. Salisbury. 
6th. Brighton, 
7th. St. Leonards. 
oth. Ealing. 
1oth. Aldershot (afternoon). 
11th. Canterbury. 
13th Penge. 
14th. Ramsgate. 

. 17th. London. 
i9th. Leamington. 
2oth. Bournemouth, 
2tst. Eastbourne. 
22nd. Swansea. 
23rd. Llanelly (afternoon). 
24th. Chester. 
25th. Colwyn Bay. 
26th. Stafford. 
27th. Malvern. 

December— 
8th. Dorking. 
11th. Tunbridge Wells 
18th. London. 


Two concerts. 


(Aft. and Eve.) 


Two concerts. 


Two concerts. (Aft. and Eve.) 


Southsea (evening). 


Two concerts. (Aft. and Eve.) 


Neath (evening). 


Hambourg writes that the social attentions of the 
Zeppelin visitors nowhere interfered with his draw- 
ing satisfactory sized audiences. 

The Point of View. 

Scene: a Western city. 
musician, and Rene Devries, general representative 
of the Musrcat Courter. ] 

Local One 
your correspondent here.” 

Devries—‘‘What is it?” 

Local One—“She does not mention my name in 
her letters to your paper.” 

Devries—‘“What do you do that you consider en- 
titled to mention ?” 

Local One-—‘I am a teacher and my pupils give 
recitals. Sometimes I play at them myself.” 

Devries—“‘It seems to me that I have seen your 
name in the MustcaL Courter.” 

Local One-—“Oh, yes. Your correspondent used 
to write about me when she first came here.” 

Devries—‘“Are you a subscriber to our paper?” 

Local One—“No.” 

Devries—‘‘How do you know you were written 
about in it?” 

Local One--“Friends used to tell me and then I 


Personages, a local 





“T have a complaint to make against 


would buy the paper.” 

Devries-—‘To read what was written about your- 
self ?” 

T.ocal One—* Yes.” 

Devries—“ And at other times you did not see the 
MusicaL Courier?” 

Local One—*“ No.” 

Devries—“Therefore, if your friends were not on 
the watch to keep you posted about the mention of 
your name you never would buy the Musicav 
COURIER ?” 

Local One—‘I suppose not.” 

Devries—(Coughs). 

Local One—“Do you think it ethical for your 
correspondent to leave me out of her letter alto- 
gether ?” 

Devries-—“Certainly. She is so ethical that she 
brings about a distinct financial loss to the MustcaL 
Courter. Think of the revenue we would gain if 








and Minor [lusical Themes. 


she wrote about you every week, thereby leading 
you to purchase a copy of our paper each time.” 

Local One—“I never looked at it that way. But 
look here, the Musicat CourreR mentions nearly 
every week persons in this city who are not nearly 
as important musically as I am, but they happen to 
be subscribers.” 

Devries—‘How do you know they are mentioned 
nearly every week ?” 

Local One-—‘I—-well—J—er—when I don’t buy 
the Musica Courter I read it in the waiting room 
of my neighbor in the studio building.” 

Devries—( Coughs). 

Local One—*Do you think I ought to be omitted 
from your paper?” 

Devries-—“Do you subscribe to any music paper ?” 

Local One—“*No. The their 
paper for nothing. Why can’t the MusicaL CourIER 


others send me 
be sent to me fer nothing ?” 

Devries (after coughing)—“We couldn’t afford 
that.” 

Local One—“If your correspondent doesn’t men- 
tion local people what is she here for?” 

Devries—‘“She is here in order to be bombarded 
with circulars, news items, pupils’ programs, and 
tickets for pupils’ concerts by individuals like you; 
she is here in order to use up pen, ink and paper 
writing about you; she is here to go out in all kinds 
of wind and weather, and to spend carfare, attend- 
ing the performances of your pupils; she is here to 
employ her time and talent in writing about you; 
she is here to buy postage stamps in order to mail 
to New York what she has written about you. And 
do you know what the New York offices of the 
Musica Courter are for? They exist for the pur- 
pose of paying rent and receiving that notice about 
vou, handing it to an editor whose time is paid for, 
who hands it to a copy boy whose time is paid for, 
who takes it to a distributor at the press whose time 
is paid for, who gives it to a boy whose time is paid 
for, who takes it to a linotyper whose time is paid 
for (and he sets it up on a machine and with leaden 
type which is paid for), who gives the type to a 
boy whose time is paid for, who makes a proof of 
the matter and passes it to the proofreader whose 
time is paid for, and then carries the type to the 
man who puts it into forms whose time is paid for, 
who calls for a boy whose time is paid for, who 
wheels the type to the press which is paid for, and 
there it is printed on white paper and with ink which 
is paid for, and then bound into pages by men whose 
time is paid for, and then corrected by editors whose 
time is paid for, and distributed all over the world 
by the postoffice which is paid’”—— 

Local One—‘Held on. 


If all the musicians were to act as I 


I see the point. I’m no 
blockhead. 
did, and there would be no subscribers and no ad- 
vertisers, there would be no music paper to write 
On the other hand, if all of us subscribe 
much and 


about us. 
we increase your circulation by that 
spread our own fame in corresponding degree.” 

Devries (too astonished to cough). 

Local One—‘Please put me down as a sub- 
scriber.” 

Devries—“T would prefer you to let your sub- 
scription go through our correspondent here. She 
gets a commission on the subscriptions from her 
city.” 

Local One—“T’m glad te know that. I'll see that 
others beside myself subscribe, too. I don’t mind 
telling you the truth now. I used to buy the 
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MusicaL Courier every week to look for mentions 
of my name and I know many others here who do 
the same thing. Of course if I knew that my name 
was to be mentioned in every issue I probably 

yuldn’t buy the paper at all after awhile.” 

Devries—‘“Do those papers which are sent to you 
for nothing mention your name frequently ?” 

Local One-—“Oh, yes, but I don’t especially value 
those mentions.” 

Devries—*W hy not?” 

Local One (after deep thought)—‘“I imagine it 
must be because I don’t have to pay for those 

ipers.”” 

Devries—“‘Thank you. I set out to teach you 
something, but instead I have learned much from 


I 


ou. Goodbye and good luck.” 
The Humanitarian Cult. 

Mischa Appelbaum came to this country from 
Russia some fifteen years ago. He was very poor 
and he could not speak English. Last week we 
heard him address a vast assemblage at Carnegie 
Hall. He spoke excellent English. He was attired 
in evening clothes of faultless fit, bought with part 
of the profits from the metal company of which he 
s the president. The speech which we heard Mr. 
\ppelbaum make concerned the Humanitarian Cult, 
of which alsc he is president. You have not heard 
of the Humanitarian Cult? There is not much to 
know. It is a charitable association which has no 
paid officers, does not solicit donations of any kind, 
administers no fund, and does not exact dues from 
its members. All it asks of each member is that he 
discover in his own neighborhood some family in 
need of assistance and that he help them with the 
oversupply from his own table and with such other 
charity as he chooses to dispense. It struck us, as 
we listened to Mr. Appelbaum’s address that his 
association is a singularly worthy one, doing charity 
in its real essence and in its broadest application. 

We went to Carnegie Hall at Mr. Appelbaum’s 
invitation which he baited with the information 
that Alice Nielsen, Leopold Godowsky and Arthur 
Hartmann were to render a concert of music in 
connection with the Cult ceremonies and addresses. 
We heard the trio of artists in fine numbers finely 
rendered. Later we learned from a Cult member 
that Mr. Appelbaum paid out of his own pocket all 
the expenses of the evening. We are thankful to 
Russia for sending us Appelbaums. We are able 
to use many more of them in this country. 

In Modern Mode. 

In his justly famous Chicago Tribune column, 
nown as “A Line O’ Type or Two,” Bert Leston 

ivlor takes us to task: 


Bach essentially is the musicians’ musician, says the 


iusicAL CourIER, and we wonder whether this is true. 
We have heard Bach’s music encored when it was played 
t it is seldom played well. Under the hand of the 

rage pianist, for example, it sounds like finger exer- 
but when genius touches it it becomes alive, and as 

” as you please. Mediocrity gets away with the 

gs, because the listeners do not realize how un- 


| the performance i$ 


1} 
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1g new piano things mostly are of such a diff- 
nature that the average uninspired one cannot 


egotiate them. Numerous Debussy pieces require 
stupendous technic and an intimate knowledge of 


ing to make concert reproductions possible. 
stein and Schonberg are hard to play—does 
one echo Doctor Johnson and exclaim: 

lard? I wish they were impossiblé?” The super- 
irrangements and transcriptions of Godow- 

sky cannot even be attempted by any but super- 
nists. The Scriabine etudes are technical prob- 
lems of a ticklish order. Liapounow and the other 
modern Russians do not get beyond the Chopin 
technics. On the subject of Bach’s music we still 
hold to our opinion. Ifa Bach recital and a Chopin 
recital were to be announced on the same afternoon 


by two pianists of equal rank, we would be certain 


1 


to find the laity preponderant at the latter, and 
the profession at the former—providing that a suffi- 


cient number of the brethren could secure free 
admission. 
The Matzenauer Transformation. 

We dropped in for awhile at “Samson and Deli- 
lah” the other evening and later in the week heard 
“Lohengrin” in spots. On the first occasion Mme. 
Margarete Matzenauer was singing Delilah; on the 
second occasion Mme. Matzenauer was singing 
Ortrud. In common with the rest of the audience 
we admired the lady’s fervid acting and very evi- 
dent musicianship. We wondered, however, whether 
many other listeners beside ourself were struck 
with the unfamiliar smoothness of Mme. Matzen- 
auer’s singing and with the clearness and power of 
her high tones. Some remarkable transformation 
has been going on in this artist’s vocal viewpoint, 
for such changes do not come of their own accord. 
We wonder whether Toscanini had anything to do 
with the making over of Matzenauer, for we re- 
member to have read in a South American paper 
last season that the conductor invited her to sing 
soprano roles at his season in Buenos Aires. Mme. 
Matzenauer there did, among other parts, Fiora in 
Montemezzi’s “The Love of Three Kings.” 

An Omaha Slip. 

Omaha, Neb., is not responsible for what its citi- 
zens do as individuals, but they should not do such 
things as the circular reproduced on this page. It 
is from the catalogue and souvenir program of the 
fiftieth annual session of the Nebraska Teachers’ 


Co Our Visitors:--Greetings 











OMAHA welcomes you with open arms, knowing 
that your presence will be an inspiration to higher 
and better things. . 

For your entertainment and approval, the Bureau 
of Publicity offers the Omaha Symphony Orchestra, 
the largest organization of its kind in the world. It 
is composed of one hundred pieces, including a string 
combination of more than sixty pieces. 


To conform to the educational and cultural spirit 
of the Nebraska State Teachers’ Association, it is a 
pleasure and privilege to announce this concert by 
one of the most vital forces now at work for the 
musical uplift of Nebraska and Omaha—the Omaha 
Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of Henry 
Cox, a leader of unquestioned merit. 


The program has been chosen with especial care, 
including numbers from the world’s greatest com- 
posers. The playing af the members of the orchestra 
is inspired by an enthusiasm that invariably delights 
and surprises. The orchestra possesses one of the 
largest cello choirs in the world. 


Omaha, through the Bureau of Publicity, is hon- 
ored to present this excellent organization to the dis- 
tinguished educators of this and nearby states. We 
have no fear of your approval. 

Association, which took place in Omaha on No- 
vember 3, 4 and 5. 
How to Help Locally. 

In Los Angeles a person writes a letter to the 
Examiner, advising that the symphony orchestra of 
that city engage a number of “guest” conductors 
in place of its regular leader, Adolf Tandler. Hein- 
rich yon Stein, in a masterful reply, answers the 
suggester of the “guest” plan, and points out the 
fallacies and disadvantages associated with the plan. 
He reminds Los Angeles that “guest” conductors 
were in vogue with some of the European or- 
chestras for awhile, but were abandoned every- 
where in favor of the permanent article. New 
York had its fill of the “guest” system when the 
Philharmonic Society imported a new conductor 
every two or three weeks to conduct a single public 
rehearsal and concert. Mr. Von Stein very prop- 
erly points out that the majority of the Los Angeles 
orchestral players are not experienced symphony 
performers, but recruits from the cafes and other 
homes of ragtime, and that no “guest” director ever 
would expend the time, tact and infinite patience 
which Mr. Tandler puts into his work at the numer- 
ous rehearsals required for each concert. He leads 
not for the dollars he receives, but because he loves 





his work and feels that he is building up something 
worth while for the musicians and the public of Los 
Angeles. In earlier days he supported Sunday 
symphony concerts in Los Angeles out of his own 
slim earnings. Los Angeles has no intention of 
doing such a disloyal and unpractical thing as to 
engage outside “guest” conductors as long as Adolf 
Tandler is on hand to continue the good work he 
has started so well and will bring to such sure 
fruition if he receives the proper encouragement 
and financial backing. ; 

The recent $700,000 endowment of the Cincin- 
nati Symphony Orchestra should lead wealthy music 
lovers of other cities to do likewise. Symphony 
orchestras and music schools are good things to 
endow. Aside from perpetuating the names of the 
donors, they elevate and educate thousands of 
beneficiaries. Los Angeles is a good field for the 
endowment plan rather than the “guest” conductor 
plan. Endowment of the Los Angeles Symphony 
Orchestra and of the Los Angeles Academy of 
Music would do wonders for the musical progress 
of that city. 

“Music Is the Love of Food.” 

Clarence Lucas sponsors this: 

“Oh,” exclaimed a florid and sanguine young 
woman at the close of a symphony concert, “how 
glorious it must be to conduct Beethoven! Can you 
describe your feelings, Doctor Richter, when you 
have reached the end of the divine ninth sym- 
phony ?” 

“Yes,” said the imperturbable Hans Richter, 
turning his head and peering down on the slender 
interlocuter, “when I have reached the end of the 
divine ninth symphony I feel hungry.” 

Well Known Sousa Ensemble. 

At the Hippodrome last week, Viva, aged six, 
and Arthur, aged seven, were box guests of John 
Philip Sousa. When the leader appeared and 
waved the baton at his uniformed players, the fol- 
lowing conversation took place: 

Viva: “Does Mr. Sousa know those soldiers ?” 

Arthur: “Yes. I guess he’s known them 100 
years.” 

Stray Gatherings. 

Mrs. Ousley, chairman of the String Department 
of the Kansas City Musical, announces to the mem- 
bers: 

“Upon November twenty-nine, 

(It matters not if rain or shine) 
Twill be your privilege to hear 

The first String program of the year.” 

No, Astrafiammente, we did not say that the 
pianist perfumed Beethoven; we said that he per- 
formed Beethoven. However, dear girl, you have 
given us a good idea. 

The “Lost Chord” is that chord which the young 
lady performer upon the piano seeks in vain with 
her left hand after she has worked to death the 
tonic and the dominant. 

“One long record of triumphs” we used to read 
about famous singers. Now we can revise it to: 
“One long triumph of records.” 

There are not only vital organs, but also vital 
organists. 

When women vote we suggest that they bring 
about legislation to do away with the final “e” in 
artiste, pianiste, etc. 

The report that some of the European nations 
are melting church bells into ammunition is a wel- 
come one to us. So far as we are concerned all the 
church bells in Christendom might well be at the 
bottom of the sea. Of all sad sounds and producers 
of melancholia church bells seem the worst to us. 
Ts any one else affected in the same way by those 
brazen horrors? 

We enjoyed Philip Hale’s twenty-six pages on 
Bruckner (in No. 5 of this season’s Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra program books) much more than 
ever we enjoyed twenty-six pages of Bruckner’s 
music. LEONARD LIEBLING. 
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PITTSBURGH ORCHESTRAL STIRRINGS. 


In a recent Pittsburgh Post article the question 
is discussed of restoring the symphony orchestra 
of that city and many good arguments are ad- 
vanced why Pittsburgh should have its own sym- 
phonic body of high class. Wise words are those 
that relate to the question of securing guarantors 
for an orchestra: 


There is an excuse to be found for the business man 
who will not subsidize music, that, in justice to him, should 
not go unmentioned. The fact that music is a money mak- 
ing occupation, and that certain musical organizations and 
individuals make fortunes out of it, reacts psychologically 
on the business man. He is unconsciously immediately 
on the defensive when asked to contribute to the mainte- 
nance of, let us say, an orchestra. In his opinion, if it is 
a good orchestra, it ought to be self supporting. When he is 
told that the better an orchestra, the less chance it has to be 
self supporting, his attitude becomes but the more inflexible. 
It shouldn’t be so. It must be bad management. He points 
out this or that musical organization that is making money. 
Then all musical organizations should make money. If 
you tell him that the organizations that make money—if 
they are orchestral or operatic organizations—are almost 
sure to be of the class that appeals to the popular, and 
not to the intelligent, portion of the public, he is immedi- 
ately through talking about the matter, for he himseif is 
among the popular portion. Were he with the minority 
he would see the other side of the question without having 
it pointed out to him. 

But there is an excuse for this man’s view. He is a 
business man, who judges all enterprises from the stand- 
point of their financial success or failure. If this type of 
man can be appealed to at all it is through making him 
realize that a symphony orchestra, as an advertising me- 
dium for a city, is second only to a good baseball team. 
Just as a cold financial proposition, the business men of 
this city could well afford to sink $50,000 in an orchestra 
every season, for it would come back to them through 
many avenues, It takes more than steel mills for a city 
to hold its place in the admiration of the inhabitants of 
other cities. A great symphony orchestra, giving concerts 
in many cities throughout the country, would play no small 
part in increasing Pittsburgh’s prestige. 

But the fundamental principle upon which a symphony 
orchestra should be established in a community is the same 
principle that underlies the Carnegie Institute, the Carnegie 
Library and all the orchestras and art museums and libra- 
ries throughout the country. This is the principle of 
idealism. 
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OPERA FOR HAVANA. 
— 

In spite of the disastrous operatic stagione in 
Havana last spring, that city is not discouraged in 
its quest of lyric song and next January another 
opera series will be given there at the Teatro Payret, 
under distinguished patronage and with ample finan- 
cial backing guaranteed by Dr. Silvestre Anglada, 
the well known Havana attorney, and other art lov- 
ing personages. They ascribe the fiasco of last year 
to the lack of business experience on the part of 
the management, and therefore they have secured 
as the impresario of the new venture, Signor Sil- 
ingardi, a very able impresario, who has been active 
successfully for years in the South American field 
of opera. 

The Silingardi ensemble is headed by Amelia 
Galli-Curci and Claudia Muzio and includes, among 
others, also the mezzo sopranos Dilly, Garibaldi, the 
tenors Corallo, Troselli, Carpi, the baritones Borg- 
hose, Battistini, Favaron, the bassos Rubini and 
Corrabi, the conductors Ferraresi, Paggi, and La 
Puma. There will be an ample orchestra, chorus 
and ballet, and the repertoire will consist of the 
standard older Italian operas as well as “Zaza,” 
“Andrea Chenier,” “Fedora,” “Adriana Lecouv- 
reur,” “Manon Lescaut,” “Madame Butterfly,” 
“Boheme” (Puccini’s as well as Leoncavallo’s), 
“Samson and Delilah,” “Iris,” “Otello,” “Hamlet,” 
“Carmen,” etc. 

—_----—— 


Never before have there been as many American 
musicians active in this country as at present. That 
is the result of evolution and not to be wondered at. 
It may be said also that never before have there 


been so many good musicians active in this country 
as at present. That will bring about more evolu- 
tion of the most desirable kind. American musi- 
cians are doing the real work for American music 
and they do it by working and not by talking. 


LEA hs ES 


CALL FOR A LITTLE PATRIOTISM. 


Here is a paragraph from the daily press, which 
appeared on November 25: 

It is planned to present Alice Nielsen, the American 
prima donna, in a musical presentation of “The Little Min- 
ister.” Charles M. Wagner, Miss Nielsen’s manager, has 
arranged with Sir J. M. Barrie for the rights to adapt the 
play to music. The score will be by either Puccini or 
Wolf-Ferrari. 

We should be very glad to hear from Mr. Wag- 
ner if the book of the operetta is to be in English 
—as one naturally supposes—and if his American 
prima donna is considered worthy to sing it (which 
she most certainly is), as to why, oh why, it is 
necessary or advisable to go to “either Puccini or 
Wolf-Ferrari” for the music. Why not make the 
whole thing Anglo-Saxon, and in this case, Ameri- 
can Anglo-Saxon? We are perfectly willing to 
suggest to Mr. Wagner, if he wishes us to, several 
American composers who could turn out fully as 
good a score on this subject as either of the two 
distinguished foreign composers mentioned. 


ee 
REAL AMERICAN MUSIC. 





The following letter contributed to the St. Louis 
Republic by Sarah Parker, of Caledonia, Mo., con- 
tains material of interest to those who are concerned 
with the subject of American music which is really 
American : 


If a man is unAmerican enough to feel “sneaky” about 
going to the circus, and thinks he must offer an excuse, 
let me suggest that he doesn’t use the old one: “The chil- 
dren wanted to see the animals.” It has been so greatly 
overworked and then, as a matter of fact, the animals 
are not the chief attraction even for the children. This, 
with all due respect for the fine discrimination of Noah 
and Mr. Barnum. It is the air of mystery everywhere. 
Strange sounds and uneasy feelings excite; miraculous feats 
hold us spellbound, but, above all, it is the music of the 
circus band. Nothing quite equals the stimulating magical 
thrill of it. 

As far back as 1845, in the days of Dan Emmet and 
Stephen Foster, the music of the minstrel side shows 
struck the popular note. This history of our song is not 
old enough, as yet, to become tradition, and few of us ap- 
preciate the importance of the circus as a factor in nation- 
alizing our American music. Without it the wonderful 
but unbalanced genius of Stephen Foster might have failed 
in its universal appeal to mankind. 

Strange to say, it was in the North that the minstrel idea 
first started. The first appearance in Pittsburgh of a negro 
impersonator with black face made such a tremendous hit 
that negro stunts became the fad. “Old Black Joe,” “Cl’ar 
de Kitchen” and “Lucy Long” were greeted with hilarious 
applause. Christy’s show made its fortune on “Old Uncle 
Ned” and “O, Susanna!” 

There was little band music written in those days, and 
the traveling musicians were glad to allow the band lead- 
ers of the towns to copy their music. As a result these 
and other songs of Foster’s followed in the trail of the 
circus. 

Many a boy, with a love of music and a thirst for adven- 
ture, followed the glorious pageant and the circus band 
ripping off the airs of our American made music. Some of 
them became famous in after years, but Dan Emmet, the 
Ohio man, is the one being whom we glorify as the creator 
of the song which is the heart throb of the South. The 
inimitable Dan of the circus, with all its cheap and gaudy 
setting, singing “Dixie,” while the band “faked” or vamped 
an accompaniment! Perhaps we don’t like this picture as 
well as the other—the one of camp fires and weary men in 
gray and—“Dixie.” Nevertheless, many of our distinctive- 
ly American songs had just this circus setting and were 
popularized by the circus band swinging the rhythm for 
dancing elephants, spotted horses and pink tights. 

If American musicians ever do settle upon plantation 
melodies as,our national folksong, the circus will bear 
the same relation to it that the minnesingers and trouba- 
dours do to European folksong. 


GERMAN COMPOSERS 
AND PUBLISHERS REUNITE. 





A special meeting of the Society of German Com- 
posers was held in Berlin two weeks ago at the 
Architekten-Haus for the purpose of deciding what 
steps to take concerning the recent unfavorable de- 
cision of the highest German court in declaring all 
contracts between German music publishers and 
German composers null and void. This decision 
was published in detail a few weeks ago in the Ber- 
lin letter of the Mustcat Courter. 

The meeting was attended by composers from 
all parts of Germany. It was voted unanimously 
to retain Friedrich Roesch as president of the as- 
sociation, for while it is recognized that it was his 
obstinacy that caused the litigation, it was also gen- 
erally understood that it was due to his energetic 
work that the association had been otherwise so 
The receipts that had been divided 
among the composers during the last eleven years, 
amounting to several millions of marks, told their 
own story, it was argued. It was further decided 
to strike out the paragraph which had caused the 
Reichsgericht at Leipsic to pronounce the verdict 
against the society. Otherwise the contracts will be 
retained, the composers will all sign them again, 


successful. 


and matters will remain much as they were except- 
ing the one paragraph. 

Meanwhile the publishers in Leipsic and certain 
prominent composers, who withdrew from the so- 
ciety, have come together and formed a union of 
their own in opposition to the Society of German 
Composers. 
tion. 


This naturally will cause some fric- 


FORGOTTEN PAINTING OF BEETHOVEN, 


The Exposition of German Art of the Nine- 
teenth Century, which now is being held in Leipsic, 
has brought to light an interesting painting of Bee- 
thoven, by Waldmueller, which hitherto was prac- 
tically unknown, as it always has been in private 


possession. It was painted in 1823 and is said to 
be one of the best of the known Beethoven like- 
nesses. ‘““The massive head is executed with a 


master hand,” says a critic, “the deep, fervid glow 
of the eye and the firmly pressed lips give a picture 
of great strength and character. There is great 
inner force in this portrait, which contrasts forcibly 
with the well known Stieler portrait.” 


“RHEINGOLD” IN CHICAGO. 


(By Telegraph.) 


Chicago, November 28, rors 


To the Musical Courier: 

“Das Rheingold” was heard before a sold out 
house on Sunday night. Triumph for principals, 
including Schumann-Heink, Whitehill, Proctor, 
Francis Maclennan, James Goddard, Carl Cochems, 
Claussen, Marcia Van Dresser and Conductor Pel- 
lak. Performance was another brilliant achieve- 
ment for the Campanini regime and presages well 
for the rest of the “Trilogy.” 

RENE DEvRrIEs. 

There are four reasons why the Mustcat CouriER 
is the leading music paper in the world. The first 
of the reasons is that the Musicat Courter is the 
best music paper. Is it necessary to give the other 
three reasons? 


——* 





Up to date the subscriptions to the concerts of 
the Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra are about 
$1,500 in excess of the sum received at this time 


last year. 
a 


A piano teacher who does: not teach his pupils 
how to think on the piano as well as how to play on 
it is merely an instructor of finger acrobatics. 
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THE BYSTANDER. 





Mostly About Arnold Schénberg, the “Ungrateful”—Signor Pratella, an Italian 
Gentleman Who Also Runs. 








ic editor of the Philadelphia Public Ledger, in 
Arnold Schonberg, rece tly wrote: “After 

f freaks have come to a transient glory as 

anced’ or more outrageous and have played 
eputation : If the music editor of the 

City paper knew more about modern music he 
ritten that. The only two names of im- 

i more advanced or outrageous treaks 


lis reputation” are Stravinski 


Now even a cursory comparison of the 

ese two men with Schonberg would show that 

of imitation, nor is either one “trading 
reputation.” In fact, neither Stravinski nor Orn- 
S f trading on Schoénberg’s reputation, for 
ng to my ideas they both stand on much firmer 
e rather weak-kneed Schénberg, who 


cal weathercock flying around with every pufi of 
ws within him, without first stopping to de- 


is merely a passing zephyr or a real 





» Ornstein repeatedly has told me that he never 

1 note of Sch erg before he began his 

siti of modern works. It is also a fact that Stra- 

ed enti pendent of Schonberg. A man 

talent, distorted though it may seem to us, has no 
1 the lan 

futuristic” gentleman in Florence, whose 

| remember right, is Pratella, the only trouble 

ems to be that nobody ever heard of him ex- 

glishman whom the Germans are entertaining 

ho wrote a most interesting article 

MusicaL Courier a little while ago. 1 

e months in Florence last winter, and to 

truth never heard his name mentioned in his own 


e matter of that, anywhere else in Italy. 


n ‘ " * * * Pa 
return to Schonberg a minute. I first went to see 
hen his name began to be mentioned and when he 


f the suburbs of Vienna—Hietzing, if 


s correct, and the year, 1911. He was at work on 





paintings when I arrived by appointment. They 

the way. twin brothers and sisters of his music, 
paintings. He showed me all there were in the house 
l on music, painting and poetry—for he is a 

( for some two hours. I never wrote 

w, thougl nless I am mistaken, it was 

ever had with him by an American music 

und it would have been money in my pocket could 
ne s [ was perfectly willing to, but I could not. 
ble sufficiently to focus the man and J still 

SSi to fe either his personality or his 

in those days, was just beginning to create 

e ¢ ves of which have since put him on his feet; 
that time, neither his teaching nor his compositions 


ishing enough wherewithal to keep the mare 





comfortably [he Universal Edition (a syndicate 
hers and bankers), who publish his works, 
time to have been helping him along finan- 
tedly was. But notwithstanding a good 
paganda, Schénberg somehow did not seem to 
vever, an astute business man and splendid musi- 
»f Gustav Hollander, director of the 
serlin, saw both the musical and com- 
ul possibilit f Schonberg. He sent for him to 
I S e’s Vienna friends, having coy- 
t t vere bark up a false tree, 
sinallness of the stir created by his works in 
rable pushing, were not exactly reluctant 
4 * * : SS ee we 
gly Vienna may continue to regard her- 
f the continental musical world—and she 
certain right from the point of view of 
Berlin is about 100 per cent. bet- 


it the Stern Conservatory. Curious 


e—and then more and more. He began to “go” 
g g ever since 

watched the progress of their 

Berlin and when they observed that 


was beginning to sensate, they 
Oh, ho! We must have this man 


So tl arranged that the “Imperial 

\ 1 f Mus nd the Art of Acting”’—in other 
Conservatory—should offer 

Which was done. And what was 

pris¢ hen the little round headed, black haired 
vith the fanatical eves informed them that he was 


doing very well in Berlin, thank you, and thought he would 
decline the belated honor, which had arrived too late to 
do him any good. 
te ee ee Le oe ae Ge Be 
What base ingratitude! (Sarcesm). 
Byron HAGEL. 





Anne Arkadij’s American Debut. 


Anne Arkadij makes her American debut in a Boston 
recital, Wednesday afternoon, December 5. Her program, 





ANNE ARKADIJJ. 


of special interest to musicians, contains a new song by 
Henry Burleigh, “The Grey Wolf.” 

Miss Arkadij’s New York recital will take place in 
Aeolian Hall, on the afternoon of January It. 





JEAN DE RESZKE TEACHING AGAIN. 
A Letter from the Distinguished Artist. 


The following letter received in New York this week 
from the distinguished tenor and vocal teacher, Jean de 
Reszke, is self explanatory. The many friends of Mon- 
sieur de Reszke and his brother will be extremely glad to 
hear that neither one of them has suffered any worse from 
the war conditions. 

{Translation.] 
Paris, November 12, 1915. 

My Dear Frienp: After one year of waiting and cruel anxiety, 
I have it last a little news from Poland. My brother, Edward, 
suffered terribly from rheumatism and it is only in the past month 
that he has begun to get well. 

The rest of the family is well. Our properties have not suffered 


very much from the war and in our province of Czenstochowa the 
calm is complete. 

It would be very nice of you, my dear friend, to assure our 
good American friends of our welfare and to thank them on our 
part for all the interest which they have been kind enough to take 
in our lot. 


I am again giving lessons and this work helps me to bear these 
times of stress. I could sing as in times past in “Romeo,” “Oh, 
day of mourning and of horror and of alarms!” Do you remember? 

A thousand remembrances and very cordially yours, 

(Signed) Jean pe REszke, 

To those who know the conditions existing in the Amer- 
ican musical colony in Paris, it will be extremely good 
news to learn that M. de Reszke has resumed lessons and 
intends to continue them. This means the revival of 
American musical life in Paris after the war, for it is 
a fact that the whole American student life there in a 
sense revolves about M. de Reszke and his assisting teach- 
ers as a center. 





Bagpipes Again!—A Highlander with bagpip& entered 
the street and commenced his plaintive lay, at the same 
time marching up and down in time honored fashion. 

“Why does he move about all the time he plays?” asked 
Johnny of his father. 

“I don’t know,” answered the lad’s father, wearily, “un- 
less it is to prevent me getting the range with the inkpot.— 
Monthly Musical Record. 





SASCHA JACOBSEN DELIGHTS LARGE AUDIENCE 


Winner of Loeb Prize Captivates Metropolitan Audience. 





Those who attended Sascha Jacobsen’s violin recital at 
Aeolian Hall, New York, on Saturday evening, November 
27, were delighted with the splendid work of this artist. 
Mr. Jacobsen, who captured the Loeb prize of $500 last 
June, although a very young man, is already an artist of 
authority. In a program that opened with Handel’s sonata 
in D major, and continued through Saint-Saéns’ concerto 
in B minor, Bach’s chaconne for violin, unaccompanied, 
“Gavotte et Musette” (Gerussi-Randegger, Jr.), “Romance” 
(Rachmaninoff), Burleigh’s “Legend” and his “Village 
Dance,” and ended with d’Ambrosio’s “Introduction et 
Humoresque,” Mr. Jacobsen showed himself to be a fin- 
ished artist. His masterly playing was a surprise to his 
audience. His tone is big and of exceptional purity, his 
technic reliable, and his intonation flawless. In response to 
the enthusiastic applause which followed his numbers, he 
gave several encores. 

Sam Chotzinoff assisted at the piano. 





THUEL BURNHAM IN THREE COLLEGE TOWNS. 


Northwest Cities Admire Pianist’s Art. 


Thuel Burnham, pianist, who is meeting with unusual 
and deserved success throughout his tour, which embraces 
a hundred concerts, recently appeared in recital in three 
college towns, one in Minnesota, one in North Dakota 
and one in South Dakota. Press opinions of his perform- 
ances at these concerts are equally enthusiastic, as witness 
the one from each of these cities reproduced herewith: 


BURNHAM PROVES A GREAT ARTIST. 
Pianist Gives a RecitaL or EXCELLENCE, 

Few, if any, pianists the equal of Thuel Burnham, . . . have 
ever been heard in Red Wing. By his wonderful work throughout 
the entire program of the masters, Mr. Burnham demonstrated his 
right to the title of a great artist. Throughout the splendid 
program . . . Burnham displayed a brilliancy that was unusual 
and at once evident. 

The artist’s playing fairly glows in its vivid and changeful pris- 
matic colorings, and he infuses much of his temperament into his 
interpretations.—Red Wing (Minn.) Daily Republican. 


All who heard Mr. Burnham will agree that he is an artist. He 
not only is master of his instrument and of every mechanical diffi- 
culty, but he gives evidence continually of a sane conception of the 
masterpieces he chooses to interpret. His technical equipment is 
such as makes the most difficult passages seem but trifle. 

The masterful and intelligent playing of Mr. Burnham is sure 
to win him his rightful place among the peers of public artists.— 
Fargo (N. D.) Forum. 


A pianist of marked individuality of style, adorning everything 
he touched with new beauties of tone and treatment was Thuel 
Burnham last evening. With scarce a novelty upon the program 
there was not a wearisome moment, but rather a constant wonder 
at the new life and fresh thought animating each thing done.— 
Yankton (S. D.) Press and Dakotan: 





GRETA TORPADIE HIGHLY SUCCESSFUL. 


New York Soprano’s First Visit in Baltimore. 





At a concert given recently in Baltimore for the benefit 
of the French and Italian war fund, Greta Torpadie, the 
young Swedish singer, who was the soloist of the occa- 
sion, scored a tremendous success. It was Miss Torpadie’s 
first appearance in Baltimore, and indications already prove 
that it will not be her last. 

The Baltimore American said next day: “A concert of 
rare merits and excellence for the benefit of the Italian Red 
Cross Society and the French Wounded Emergency Fund 
was given last night at Albaugh’s Theatre under the 
auspices of the Alliance Frangaise. The central star of the 
array of musical talent chosen for the occasion was Greta 
Torpadie, the young Swedish soprano, who is so much 
sought after by the hostesses of New York’s exclusive so- 
cial functions. It was Mlle. Torpadie’s initial appearance 
in Baltimore, and she early won the heart of the music 
loving crowd. Her display of dramatic talent, her finished 
style, her wonderful interpretation of character, drew forth 
rounds of well merited applause. Miss Torpadie’s voice 
is wonderfully sweet and mellow. It is her masterly grasp 
of the tone and spirit of the pieces, her interpretation of 
the soul of the music, that is her strongest asset-—whether 
it was the French song, thrilling with the life of a nation; 
the soft, amorous Italian selection, or the ballad of the 
Irish hills, with the rollicking mirth and jovial pleasantry 
of Irish wit, she sang it with equal grace and truth. One 
of her very best performances was the rendering of a few 
old Irish songs to her own accompaniment on the guitar.” 

Miss Torpadie’s many song recitals in costume and min- 
iature operettas sung in conjunction with Einar Linden, 
the Danish tenor, are given under the direction of the Mu- 
sic League of America, Aeolian Hall, New York City. 





Peter Maszynski will hereafter be the artistic director of 
the Warsaw Opera. 
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“SAMSON” DRAWS COLOSSAL 
HOUSE AT METROPOLITAN OPERA. 





Saint-Saéns Biblical Work Proves Unexpectedly Popular—Thanksgiving Day Brings Usual 
“Parsifal” Matinee—Giuseppe de Luca Makes Successful American Debut in 
“Barber of Seville’—Mme. Edvina, of Chicago Opera, Appears in Tosca 
—Godowsky the Sunday Night Concert Soloist—“Boris 
Godunoff” in Brooklyn. 





“g ."’ Wednesday, November 24. 

The feature of the first repetition of “Samson and Deli- 
lah” was the house, which, quite contrary to the expecta- 
tion even of the management itself was sold out to the 
last seat. “Samson” has hitherto counted nowhere as a 
box office attraction, but the excellence of the Metropoli- 
tan presentation promises to reverse the popular verdict, 
at least in New York. The cast was the same as that of 
the opening night and, to speak from a strictly commer- 
cial standpoint, there was certainly not one person in the 
audience entitled to complain at not having received his 
money’s worth. 

Caruso as Samson, Matzenauer as Delilah, and Amato 
as the High Priest make d trio of singers not to be found 
in any other opera house of the world. But aside from 
the stars, the tout ensemble of the presentation leaves 
nothing to be desired. It is complete from every stand- 
point, musical, dramatic, scenic or The 
trifling fact that the first chorus of women, greeting Deli- 
lah’s entrance in the first act, is always sung slightly out 


terpsichorean. 


of tune is more than compensated for by the luscious, 
sensuous tone of the violins in the beautiful lyric theme 
of the third act ballet music. 

“Parsifal,’’ November 25 (Matinee). 

That much abused and much admired Wagner swan 
song, “Parsifal” had its usual Thanksgiving Day hearing 
before the customary mixture of devout and musical per- 
sons. In many minds there still exists the impression that 
“Parsifal” is a sort of religious ceremony, a tonal preach- 
ment, an operatic prayer. Of course it is nothing of the 
kind and analytical hearers long ago have detected the 
cant in Wagner’s text and the weaknesses in his music. 
There is no need to repeat now the reasons so often set 
forth in these columns why “Parsifal” does not represent 
Wagner at his best. In Europe the work practically has 
disappeared from the general repertoire, and in America 
the same condition is bound to ensue within a few years. 

The hearing of last Thursday afternoon, under the di- 
rection of Artur Bodanzky, was a finished one. He dis- 
played intimate knowledge of the score, keen considerate- 
ness where the intentions of the singers were concerned, 
and a rare sense for orchestral coloring and nuancing. He 
is a pronounced baton generaliss:mo; of that he has given 
convincing demonstration in all his appearances here. 

Johannes Sembach gave again his masterful and moving 
reading of the Parsifal role. His voice is a thing of 
beauty, and he uses it with consummate skill. His 
lineation of the character of the foolish hero gives that 
manliness which Sembach’s 
failed utterly to convey. He 


de- 


worthy traces of some of 
predecessors in the part 
scored a demonstrative success and deserved it fully, for 
rarely has he been in better vocal condition or acted with 
more art and conviction. 

Melanie Kurt, the Kundry, gave lavish outpouring of 
vocalism, but lacked in the intensity and picturesqueness 
necessary for the herb seeking, kiss offering, foot wash- 
ing lady of the Wagner conception. 

Herman Weil did a dignified contribution as Amfortas, 
Carl Braun injected much good singing into Gurnemanz, 
the interminable tattletale, and Basil Ruysdael made the 
smaller part of Titurel a medium for intelligent text il- 
lustration and conscientious and effective singing. Others 
in the cast were Otto Goritz (Klingsor), Sophie Braslau, 
Julius Boyer, Carl Schlegel, Lenora Sparkes, Marie Matt- 
feld, Albert Reiss, Max Bloch. 

“The Barber of Seville,"’ November 25 (Fvening). 

An important performance. One not lightly to be 
judged on a superfluous amount of turkey. Three debuts, 
all Italian. De Luca as Figaro; Dammaco as Conte Al- 
maviva; Pompilio Malatesta (the very name in itself a 
complete symphonic poem) as Dr. Bartolo. De Luca and 
Dammaco appeared for the first time in this country. 
Malatesta has sung here before, but not at the Metropoli- 
tan. 

First and most important, De Luca. Those who have 
knowledge of his caréer in Italy and South America, know 
that he has been rated for many years as one of the very 
best Italian baritones. His versatility is enormous. There 
is no better Figaro today—and he is equally good as Al- 
berich, as the writer can testify from personal knowledge. 
That he is an addition of first importance to the ranks of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company is an opinion instantly 
endorsed by the audience, whose applause proved that they 


would have been glad to hear a repetition ofthe first air 
had the rules permitted. His vocal technic can be de- 
scribed only by the word astonishing. It is real bel canto, 
so regrettably rare nowadays. As to his voice, he colors 
it with so many hues that it is almost impossible to de- 
termine its real texture. It is always agreeable, in loudest 
fortissimo or finest piano, and always more than adequate 
to the thousand and one demands of variety in style, color 
and dynamic force which he makes upon it. His diction is 
pluperféct. His acting was vivacious and effective to a 
high degree. In a word, a finished artist, one for whom 
no excuses of any sort need be made. 

Let the reviewer wait until Mr. Dammaco has some bet- 
ter role than the colorless Conte Almaviva to be judged 
in. He sang in tune and with good vocal art the rather 
spineless music. His acting was neither worse nor better 
than that of the average Italian light lyric tenor. His 
voice sounded effeminate, but perhaps on account of the 
effeminacy of the musical style. In another role 
might look to see Mr. Dammaco, a most agreeable figure 
on the stage, making a very much better impression. 

Malatesta is a tried and true bass of the buffo variety, 


one 


one of many years’ experience both in singing and acting. 
His was a droll Dr. Bartolo, with careful resistance of the 
temptation to overdo the horseplay, and with many agree- 
able features in his vocal treatment of the role. He evi- 
dently pleased the audience, and very rightly so. 

Frieda Hempel, vocally at her best, made a most agree- 
able Rosina in song and action. Her coloratura and lyric 
Didur was a conventional, though 
agreeably conventional, Don Basilio. Bavagnoli conducted, 
carefully, well, though perhaps not with the full spon- 
taneity which characterized his “Boheme” and “Aida,” and 
with a tendency to take many of the well known numbers 
rather slower than we are accustomed to. 

Compliments to whoever designed the scenery for the 
first act. 
set, creating at the very first moment an exact and fitting 
atmosphere in preparation for this intrigue of Spanish 


singing is flawless. 


Before the moon goes down it is a most lovely 


love. 
“Lohengrin,’’ November 26. 

It is dangerous business trying to sing outdoors on the 
banks of the Scheldt in this cold, damp, foggy November 
weather, as Erma Zarska, the new soprano from Bohemia, 
found to her cost when she made her first American ap- 
pearance as Elsa. Mme. Zarska was suffering from a cold 
and hoarseness before she began, and after the second act 
the management was obliged to ask the indulgence of the 
audience for her. So any criticism is out of place. In 
appearance she was the most charming Elsa the Metropoli- 
tan stage has seen for a long time, and in the opening 
scene, at least, she had a chance to show that her voice is 
of very sweet quality. One can only admire her pluck in 
holding out to the end of the performance, despite all diffi- 
culties, and wish her better weather and better luck next 
time. 

For the rest it was the familiar cast—Urlus, Weil, Braun, 
and Mme. Matzenauer, a really magnificent Ortrud, and 
the one faultless feature of the performance. With each 
new hearing, one realizes more and more what an artist 
the Metropolitan has in her. Bodanzky led with his usual 
taste, discretion and vigor. Another rehearsal would have 
benefited both chorus and orchestra. And the Bodanzky 
pruning knife, applied for about twenty minutes, would 
benefit the opera as a whole. Why not banish the Herald 
entirely, for instance, and substitute a few placards a la 
early Shakespeare: “Arrival of Elsa,” “Champion for Elsa 
conspicuous by his absence,” and so forth? 

“Tosca,’’ November 27 (Matinee). 

Unlike “Madame Butterfly,” Puccini’s “Tosca” is not 
dependent upon its music all the time in order to hold the 
attention of the hearer, for the operatized Sardou drama 
exerts a tremendous theatrical fascination and has in- 
cessant dramatic grip. The opera goer can prove this to 
himself very readily by trying to recall the music of the 
thrilling second act. He then will discover that the “Vissi 
d’Arte” is practically the only part of the second act score 
which remains in the memory. The first and third act love 
duets and Cavaradossi’s soliloquy in the prison are the 
remaining lyrical moments of “Tosca.” Everything else 
is a farrago of thematic fragments and orchestral com- 
ment and coloring. The whole work shows skill in its 


tonal facture and characterization and makes excellent 
music-drama entertainment. 

Mme. Edvina, of the Chicago Opera, made a special 
journey to New York to sing Tosca, for strange as it 
may appear, the Metropolitan had no artist available last 
week to do the role. 

The visitor is of uncommonly attractive appearance in 
face, figure and manner, and showed thorough familiarity 
with the dramatic requirements, delineating the scenes of 
passion, jealousy, tenderness, helplessness, murderous rage 
and despair with a wide technic in feature and gesture ex- 
pression and convincing emotional simulation. Vocally, 
Mme. Edvina was not too sure of herself, due doubtless to 
nervousness and the strain of her trip from Chicago. Her 
singing was intense rather than powerful in the stressful 
scenes, but she frequently found the most effective tone 
color and dynamics for her delivery of the milder epi- 
She uses her voice with art knows all the 
nuances wherewith to make it operatically impressive. 


sodes. and 

Caruso was in splendid voice and performed his old 
of Cavaradossi with lavish outpouring of tone and 
his usual share of fervor in acting. 


part 


with 


Antonio Scotti, as Scarpia, gave the polished histrionic 
interpretation he has associated with the figure of the 
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_Mr. Stokowski conducted an admirable performance 
f this difficult and ica w apparent 
enthusiasm and belief.—New York Times 
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“friend of music” without the graceful gestur 
Stokowski to gaze upon. That his conductir 
most pleasant to behold, no one could well 
The performance given by Stokowsk 
Sicilians was, as far as ] 1 


one could juc 
comparison, an ! 
euphonious, delicate and transpa 
the orchestra was energetic and 
same time de‘ightfully elastic 


New York Press. 
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Skilful handling of the instru i 
and at times admiration for the handling of 
difficult passage by one of the play 
ence, but in general there was little ent f 
this most modern composition Ty t was well 
played, and many of the parts were tremendously diffi 
cult. Mr. Stokowski conducted from memory.—New 


York Herald. 





After this futurist music the overture of the Fren 
philosopher sounded as neat and lucent as an exposi 
tory article from his cyclopedia. It was charmir 
though in gracious spirit and daintiness of 
diction. It was excelled by the delightful 
Gretry. The whole program was notably we 
by the men from Philadelphia and most artisti y 
directed by Mr. Stokowski, whose feat in memorizing 











the Schoenberg score might have made Toscanini greer 
with envy —New York Sun. 

Mr. Stokowski conducted the composition with ap 
parent conviction. Musically, however, he satisfied his 
audience far more with Rousseau’s overture, “‘Le 


Devin du Village” and Gretry’s “Cephale et Procris.’ 
-New York Evening Mail. 


It was played by a portion of the Philadelphia Or 
chestra, conducted by Leopold Stokowski. 1 
it was well played, judging by the work of the 
chestra later in the afternoon and on o 
But in the Schoenberg work it sounde 
notes were being played deliberately 
The overture to “Le Devin du 
Jacques Rousseau, and three 
Gretry’s “‘Cephale et Procris”’ 
and seemed like sounds from : 
smiting discords of the ‘“‘Kammersymp 
York Evening Post. 
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onic Roman police chief. Of Scotti’s singing, the less 
the better 
Giorgio Polacco led in ardent and yet circumspect fash- 
btaining results that made the orchestral part of the 
a source of constant delight. 

Metropolitan Sunday Opera Concert. 
ld Godowsky was the visiting soloist at the Sun- 
ning concert, November 28. At his first appear- 
program, Godowsky played the Tschaikowsky 
mecerto in B flat minor as only a great master can 
with stupendous technic, singing tone, force, fire 
usicianship. His second group consisted of Hen- 


rceuse, Liszt’s “Gnomenreigen” and Chopin’s 

in B flat minor, performed with miraculous finish 

nfailing taste. He was recalled many times and re- 
eponded with two encores. 


Marie Rappold sang an aria from “Trovatore” and a 
up made up of “Zueignung” (Strauss), “Two Roses” 
Gilberte), and “An Open Secret” (Huntington Wood- 
She also gave extreme artistic pleasure and was 
eceived enthusiastically and encored. 
niuseppe de Luca sang the “Eri tu” aria from “Un 
Ballo in Maschera,” “Occhi di fata” (Denza), and “Sere- 
Lalo. That this artist is to become a warm fa- 
te with Metropolitan audiences could be seen from the 
monstrative manner of his reception. He is a vocalist 


f superb refinement and polish. 

Conducted by Richard Hageman, the orchestra played 

e overture to “Tannhauser,” the first “Hungarian” rhap- 
(Liszt), and “Pomp and Circumstance” march, by 


*‘Rosenkavalier,’’ November 29.- 

is not a statement of opinion, but a fact, when one 
hat there is not a theatre in Germany which can or 
does equal the performance of the “Rosenkavalier” to be 
een at the Metropolitan. From Frieda Hempel, Otto 
Goritz, Margarete Ober, Hermann Weil, and Edith Mason 
the leading parts down to somebody named Ruth Wein- 
who plays the little negro servant so delightfully, 
ere is not a weak spot in the cast, vocally or histrionic- 
lly. The first repetition this season was witnessed by an 
unusually large audience for Monday night. There was 
liberal and hearty applause. Two special words of com- 
mendation are due, one to Edith Mason, who sustained 
and strengthened the impression made at her debut, and 
to whoever is responsible for the stage management, 

vhich comes very close to being absolute perfection. 


BROOKLYN ACADEMY. 
“Boris Godunoff,’’ November 27. 


Moussorgsky’s impressive score, magnificently produced, 
eld the close attention of a large and brilliant audience 
the Brooklyn Academy of Music last Saturday evening, 
is heing the second offering of the Brooklyn series by 
e Metropolitan Opera Company. The principal parts 


uately interpreted as Adamo Didur, as Boris; 
use, as Dimitri; Leon Rothier, as Brother Pi- 





enn; Andrea de Segurola, as Varlaam; Margarete Ober, 

Marina; Lenora Sparkes, as Xenia; Raymonde Delau- 

vis, as Theodore; Maria Duchene, as the Nurse; Angelo 

Bada, as Schouisky; Marie Mattfeld, as the Innkeeper. 
ther roles were filled acceptably by Giulio Rossi, Police 


Official; Pietro Audisio, as Missail; Max Bloch, as the 

Simpleton; Vincenzo Reschiglian, as Tchelkaloff, and Carl 
Schlegel, as Tcerniakowsky 

Adamo Didur’s powerful delineation of the somber title 

le was one of the finest pieces of acting ever witnessed 

the Brooklyn grand opera stage, and resulted in sev- 


itions and individual curtain calls for the basso. 
One of the outstanding features of the evening was the 


lig 





incisive baton work of Giorgio Polacco, 
mmmanded the situation so perfectly as to earn well 
rited plaudits at his every appearance atthe desk fol- 


ng the intermissions The difficult choral passages 
re welded into absolute unity with the orchestra by the 
ominating Polacco beat, the result being a smooth and 
ing performance of an effective opera. 
Godunoft” calls for splendid scenery, costumes 
craft, each and every demand of which is faith- 
lly met by the Metropolitan Opera Company. 


Marie Grunwaldt Makes Initial 
Appearance in New York. 


Marie Grunwaldt made her first New York appearance 
t a piano recital, Monday afternoon, November 29, at the 
Harris Theatre, under the management of R. E. Johnston. 


features of the program were Beethoven’s 
onata 1, the Schumann “Papillons,” op. 2, and a num- 
ber shorter Chopin compositions. Miss Grunwaldt 


wed a great deal of technical ability and considerable 
i intuiti The only criticism would be that there 
vas a certain absence of depth of feeling when such was 


manded by the music. Best were the “Papillons” and 
ome of the etudes, which exhibited her lightness and dain- 
tiness of touch at its best. 








CHICAGO OPERA STARS ARE 7 
AFFECTED BY LAKE BREEZES, 


Indisposition Prevails Among Some of the Singers—Nevertheless the Performances of the 
Campanini Organization Maintain an Excellent Standard—Melba Sings in 
“Traviata”—“Tannhauser’ Has Many Americans in Cast. 


AUDITORIUM. 
“Louise,’’ iNovember§22. 

Another large audience listened to the second perform- 
tance of “Louise” by the Chicago Opera Association on 
Monday evening. Louise Edvina, Charles Dalmores and 
Hector Dufranne, in the leading roles, repeated their for- 
mer excellent delineations of the parts. The balance of 
the cast came up to the standard of the first performance 
this season of Charpentier’s work. Marcel Charlier con- 
ducted. 

“*Werther,’’ November 23. 

Lucien Muratore, the rarely gifted tenor; Farrari, a 
magnificent conductor, and Hector Dufranne made Tues- 
day evening’s performance of “Werther,” though a repeti- 
tion, deserving of an added review in these columns. 

Massenet’s opera in itself fails to hold the interest of 
the audience at all times. However, those superb mo- 
ments in the tenor role made up for everything else. In 
the first scene of the third act, where Werther makes his 
impassioned appeal, the episode grips the auditors so 
strongly that pleasure reaches the point where it becomes 
indistinguishable from pain. 

The ovation accorded the French tenor was tumultuous. 
Hector Dufranne, a reliable artist of long standing with 
this illustrious band of singers, scored a success at this 
performance, and Mlle. Conchita pleased at times. Others 
in the case were adequate, especially Constantin Nicolay 
as the Bailiff. 

“*Traviata,"’ November 24. 

The worn old Verdi opera is a potent attraction with 
Melba as Violetta. The diva was in good voice after the 
first act and won success. Many old timers claimed that 
her voice “is as young as ever.” As a matter of fact, with 
the exception of the “Ah, fors e lui” the famous songstress 
gave unalloyed pleasure to the ear by virtue of her clear 
organ. 

The lake breeze already has made many victims among 
the songbirds of the Chicago Opera Association. Bassi 
since his arrival in Chicago has been suffering from a 
cold which greatly hampered the popular tenor in his 
vocal resources. Fortunately, after the first act his indis- 
position seemed to have been relieved, and he came into 
his own in the famous card scene, where his singing 
was all that could be desired. Ancona as the elder Ger- 
mont, made up as a fine looking old gentleman, well 
groomed and noble in appearance, and, though the singer 
had just recovered from a severe cold, he sang with tell- 
ing effect. Myrtle Moses, a young American singer, made 
a pleasing debut as Flora. Constantin Nicolay as the Doc- 
tor rounded up the cast. 

“Tannhauser,’’ November 25. 

The majority of the principals billed to appear in Wag- 
ner’s “Tannhauser” are native born Americans. The two 
feminine parts were rendered by Marcia van Dresser, who 
was the Elizabeth, and Frances Rose, who appeared as 
Venus. Dora de Phillippe gave a splendid account of her- 
self as the Shepherd. Francis Maclennan was the Tann- 
hauser, Clarence Whitehill the Wolfram, James Goddard 
the Landgrave and Warren Proctor made an effective de- 
but as Walther. 

Miss van Dresser has much to recommend her to opera- 
goers, with whom, no doubt, she will be one of the great 
favorites this season. Endowed by nature with queenly 
beauty, she voiced the part of Elizabeth most nobly. 
Frances Rose, in figure was the Venus par excellence, but 
vocally she was somewhat less effective, as she forces her 
voice at times, which is metallic at best. Francis Maclen- 
nan, in splendid fettle, was successful, and his Tannhauser 
was all that could be desired, vocally as well as histrion- 
ically. Clarence Whitehill was an excellent Wolfram. 
James Goddard sang with great dignity and beauty of tone 
the part of the Landgrave, which since the days of Plan- 
con never had been heard here as well rendered. Mr. 
Goddard is one of the most valuable assets of the com- 
pany. 

The orchestra, under Pollak, acquitted itself satisfac- 
torily. The settings were adequate and the ensemble smooth 
most of the time, though during the course of the perform- 
ance some weak spots unfortunately were detected. 

“Gi da,”” N ber 27 (Matinee). 

On Saturday afternoon “Gioconda” was repeated, with 
Mme. Destinn in the title role. She won the same success 
that was registered when the opera was given on the open- 
ing night of the season. De Cisneros, in glorious voice, 








was again a Laura beautiful to look upon and charming 
to the ear. Bassi as Enzo and Ancona as Barnaba were all 
that could be desired. Constantin Nicolay as Zuane and 
Armondi as Alvise gave distinction to an excellent en- 
semble. 

The orchestra was under Cleofonte Campanini. No 
more need be said, as the orchestra, when under the gen- 
eral director of the company, plays always with great dis- 
tinction and virtuosity. 

“Boh oe ber 27 (Evening). 

“Boheme” was given at popular prices with Dora de 
Phillippe as Musette. Miss de Phillippe has been heard 
since the opening of the season in several roles, in all of 
which she gave unalloyed pleasure, winning the approval 
of both the critics and public, and her presentation of 
Musette was of the high order expected from this young 
and successful soprano. She dominated the second act, 
which, by the way, was the most interesting of the per- 
formance. 

The balance of the cast, with the exception of Journet, 
was a regular popular night cast, yet under the able baton 
of Ferrari the second class singers called upon by General 
Manager Campanini to replace Melba, Ancona and Bassi, 
acquitted themselves satisfactorily of their various parts. 








MacDOWELL MONTHLY CONCERT PRINCIPAL 
EVENT OF JACKSON MUSICAL WEEK. 


Operetta Presented by Local Society. 
Jackson, Mich., November 20, 1915. 

In Masonic Hall, Thursday evening, November 18, the 
regular monthly concert of the MacDowell Society was 
given. The tremendous demand for tickets for the con- 
certs necessitates larger quarters than the Episcopal Guild 
House, and the Masonic Hall has been secured. 

The program was a long and varied one, and opened 
with the “Minuetto” sonata by Beethoven, played by the 
MacDowell Orchestra. Mr. Lewis, the new conductor, is 
gaining a stronger hold upon his players, and the ensemble 
displayed better rhythmic precision than formerly. The 
string bass and cello section is weak and it is hoped that 
several additional players of these instruments can be se- 
cured. The program was of a miscellaneous nature, and 
the participants included students, teachers and artists and 
gave evidence that Jackson has abundant material of gen- 
uine musical worth. 

As a novel, unprogramed attraction, Mrs. McMichael in- 
troduced William Place, Jr., noted mandolinist of the East. 
To the writer and others heretofore unfamiliar with the 
possibilities of this somewhat plebeian instrument, Mr. 
Place’s playing was a revelation. He produces a tone en- 
tirely devoid of the scratch so common to the mandolin 
and of such continuity that the intermittent strokes of the 
pick are inaudible. In the writer’s experience he has never 
listened to a similar tone quality from any instrument. 
Mr. Place’s technic, too, is deserving of mention; and, 
criticising from a violinistic standpoint, his technic com- 
pares with that of the violin virtuoso. He is without doubt 
all that his managers claim him to be, the greatest Amer- 
ican mandolinist. 

While Mr. Place, because of his novel work, created a 
sensation, the clarinet solo by Mr. Geiger received hearty 
applause, as did the soprano solos by Miss Harrington and 
Mrs. Walker. The concert was conceded to be the best 
produced so far. 








THE “Campus Mouser” PLEASEs. 


The “Campus Mouser,” an operetta, was given by the 
Junior Dorcas Society at the Athaneum on Thursday and 
Friday evenings, November 11 and 12. Like all amateur 
operettas the book lacked definite plot, but the music was 
captivating and the dancing cleverly done. All the en- 
semble work was well done, and Miss Gerrish, of Minne- 
apolis, the authoress and director, deserves praise for her 
work. 

Hannah Cochrane made a dainty and petite Dorothy and 
delighted with her vocal numbers, and Mr. Brodix made a 
splendid lead. The large number of participants forbids 
individual mention, but as a dramatic success the affair was 
all that could be desired. C. N. BurrermMan, 





“What is the difference between a one step and a two 
step ?” 
“One step.” 
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BOSTON OPERA SEASON A 


TRIUMPHANT PROGRESSION. 





Continued Success of Double Bills—Fremstad Scores as Tosca—“Butterfly” Twice 
Repeated—Special Ballet Performance. 





The second week of the Boston opera season now is 
a part with all good memories. Combined opera and ballet 
is coming to be looked upon here as an institution, so 
signally satisfying has been the innovation. The past week 
witnessed a progression of successes in which there was 
not one link less desirable than another. The attendance 
throughout was consistently good and the applause insist- 
ently laudatory. This, in face of the fact that but two new 
operas were mounted and “Butterfly” repeated twice. 

“Pagliacci,’”’ N ber 22. 

The only change in the performance of the preceding 
week was the-substitution of Riccardo Martin for Giovanni 
Zenatello in the role of Canio. Miss Teyte again was 
Nedda, and Mr. Baklanoff once more gave a thrilling pre- 
sentment of Tonio. Mme. Pavlowa and her assisting 
dancers followed the opera with Delibe’s delightful ballet, 
“Coppelia.” 





“La Muta di Portici,"” November 23. 
Auber’s “Dumb Girl of Portici” was presented here for 
the first time in more than a generation. The cast was as 


follows: 

Fenella, sister of Masaniello.............cccccceces Anna Pavlowa 
Masaniello, a fisherman.........................Giovanni Zenatello 
Alfonso d’Arcos, son of the Viceroy of Naples....Georgi Michailoft 
Elvira, a Spanish Princess, his betrothed.............. Felice Lyne 
PR Sicksss ortwadicacaes { Companions of } ....Thomas Chalmers 
Borella........+.++++++++++ | Masaniello t sina snd Paolo Ananian 
Se, NE ec ccenh ducdbis atar vKece veQuee Palmiro Aleotti 
Selva, an officer of the Duke d’Arcos............... Giorgio Puliti 
a, wtberlinnt 66 Tia cc occ cen ole secccccconcas Fely Clement 


Conductor, Agide Jacchia. 


Mme. Pavlowa’s Fenella was piteously and intensely 
wrought. Zenatello as Massaniello was superb. He sang 
with a large freedom and a keen sense of expression that 
sacrificed none of the potentialities of the role. Chalmers’ 
Pietro and Ananian’s Borella also were wholly acceptable. 
The Spanish princess is not a part adequate to exhibit 
Miss Lyne’s capabilities, but in spite of its limitations she 
gave a most satisfying and pleasing performance. Michail- 
off’s voice was somewhat reedy in spots: however, his was 
not a large part. The Russian ballet was, as always, re- 
freshing. 

“Madame Butterfly,”” N ber 24 (Matinee). 

The opera was repeated without change. Mme. Miura’s 
work again was a complete success, while Miss Leveroni 
once more gave able support. The ballet, “Snowflakes,” 
followed the opera, as before. 

“Tosca,”” November 24 (Evening). 

Olive Fremstad appeared in the role of Tosca for the 
first time in Boston. Her impersonation was a distinct 
success. Throughout, her acting was noble and her sing- 
ing impassioned. The entire opera gained in virility and 
appeal with the beauty of her conception of the heroine. 
Other parts remained unchanged from the previous per- 
formance. Mme. Pavlowa and her company again pre- 
sented their “Egyptian Ballet.” 

“L’Amore dei Tre Re,’” November 25. 


“The Love of the Three Kings” lost nothing in a second 
performance; indeed, it was even more of a success than 





on first presentment. Villani, Baklanoff, Mardones and 
Zenatello once more filled the leading roles, and, as before, 
their impersonations were stimulating. The ballet, “Elysian 
Fields,” furnished a glorious finale. 

“Boheme,’’ November 26. 


The cast was as follows: 


a ae eee .Maggie Teyte 
Finn cccces ....-Lucca Botta 
| EE CPP .-Thomas Chalmers 
RNG R te ie ena ess odets cevdassdedé sxquks cube Elvira Amazar 
CA 6 cake vce<: ..Jose Mardones 
Schaunard ........ ..+...Giorgio Puliti 
MI a axgevsesaess 


: -..Paolo Ananiar 
Alcindoro 


Conductor, Roberto Moranzoni 

The performance was delightful throughout, and the 
audience one of the largest of the season. 
Mimi is familiar to Boston. 


Miss Teyte’s 
Her impersonation is charm- 
ing in its simplicity and pathos. Botta as Rudolfo afforded 
entire satisfaction. His voice is pleasing and he sings with 
freedom and much skill. Chalmers’ Marcello was delight- 
ful, while the other parts were equally well taken. “Cho- 
piniana,” which followed the opera, proved a very pretty, 
though somewhat conventional, ballet. 
“Madame Butterfly,’” November 27 (Matinee). 

The opera and ballet were repeated without change and 
with their previous success. 

On Saturday evening a special ballet performance at 
popular prices was given by Anna Pavlowa, Alexandre 
Volinine and the entire Ballet Russe. The performance 
was in three parts—first, “Amarilla,” a spectacular ballet- 
drama in one act; next, “Puppen-Fee,” or “The Fairy 
Doli,” a highly imaginative and picturesque little sketch; 
and lastly, divertissements to the accompaniment of music 
by Liszt, Strauss, Brahms, Saint-Saéns, Schubert 
Katalani. The performance was both novel and artistic 
and was thoroughly enjoyed by the large audience present. 

V. H. Strickianp. 


and 





LOUIS CORNELL’S RECITAL. 
Pianist Splendidly Received at First New York Appearance. 


Louis Cornell, a young pianist of remarkable talent, gave 
a recital on Monday afternoon, November 29, at Aeolian 
Hall, New York, before a large and fashionable audience. 

His program consisted of the following numbers: Fan- 
tasia, D minor, Mozart; “Arietto di Balletto,” Gluck- 
Joseffy; “Melodie,” Gluck-Sgambati; “Gavotte and Mu- 
sette,” d’Albert; variations on a theme by Bach, “Weinen, 
Klagen,” Liszt; intermezzo, E flat minor, Brahms; capric- 
cio, B minor, Brahms; impromptu, op. 36, Chopin; noc- 
turne, op. 27, No. 2, Chopin; scherzo, op. 39, Chopin; 
“Pavanne,” Ravel; impromptu, op. 34, Fauré; “Menuett,” 
from op. 14, Ganz; “Ricordanza,” Liszt; “Man lebt nur 
einmal,” Strauss-Taussig. 

Mr. Cornell proved himself a skillful technician and 
played with rare intelligence, performing the works of the 
different composers with ample interpretative insight. 

His playing was admired greatly, which was evident by 
the enthusiastic applause bestowed upon him and the de- 
mand for an added number. 





A BARITONE AT THE FRONT. 


Success of Sadler Pupil. 

Willy de Sadler, who a few months ago established a 
vocal studio at 48 East Eighty-seventh street, New York, 
is one of those teachers who can count some of their former 
pupils among the soldiers at the front. One of them is 
Berthold Pusch, of Berlin, of whose singing the Berliner 
Tageblatt said: “Berthold Pusch possesses an unusually 
noble and exceptionally beautiful baritone that he has most 
happily schooled with absolute correctness. By nature 
his voice is more lyric than dramatic, but notwithstanding, 
his excellent schooling enables him to give correct dramatic 
coloring to his voice when necessary. The voice is capable 
of modulation in every register and is absolutely obedient 
to the singer’s wishes, even in the most difficult passages.” 

Pusch’s success at this concert was such that he was 
summoned to the box of Princess Friedrich Leopold of 
Prussia, who was present, and heartily congratulated. 





Lada Concert Postponed. 





The second of the afternoon concerts at the Candler 
Theatre, New York, at which “Lada,” the young dancer, 
made such an excellent impression on her first appearance, 
November 16, and which was announced for December 7, 
has been postponed until some time early in January. 





Additional Aeolian Hall December Attractions. 


Two items of note to be added to the December list of 
attraction at Aeolian Hall, New York, is the joint recital 
of Mary Zentay and Morton Adkins, Saturday afternoon, 





December 18, and the song recital of Willy de Sadler, 
Tuesday evening, December 14. 





“LONE STAR” STATE LIKES 
MERLE ALCOCK’S SINGING. 


Contralto Reengaged for Second Tour. 


Merle Alcock, contralto, recently returned to New York 
after a very successful tour in Texas. Indeed so well 
pleased were the music lovers of the “Lone Star” State 


we AL 
COURIER 





MERLE ALCOCK, 
Contralto, at the “Entrance to the Alamo,” San Antonio, Texas. 


with the work of this artist, that she has been engaged for 
another tour there later in the season. 

On November 15, she sang at San Antonio, accompanied 
by Oscar J. Fox at the piano. Her program included a 
group of Brahms, “Lungi dal caro bene” (Secchi), an aria 
from Verdi’s “Don Carlos,” and two groups in English 
by Hawley, Huhn, Bauer, Class, Hildach, Homer, Russell 
and Loud. According to the San Antonio Light, “there 
was only one objection that could be made to the concert, 
it was not long enough.” The same paper also speaks of 
Mrs. Alcock’s voice as one that “has such richness of tone, 
such depths of feeling, such dramatic power, and such 
sweetness. With her beauty .of voice goes won- 
derfully clear enunciation and great dramatic power.” 

Galveston’s musical public -vas equally enthusiastic in its 
reception of this artist. The Galveston News said: “Mrs. 


Alcock proved to be the purest type of contralto. With 
her rich, mellow tones, her interpretative power and the 
wonderful flexibility of her voice, she completely capti- 
vated her audience. Added to her excellence of technic 
was a warm, gracious personality and an engaging stage 
appearance.” The Galveston Tribune spoke of her “superb 
singing,” and “her gracious personality.” 





WITTGENSTEIN’S NEW YORK RECITAL. 


Aeolian Hall Audience Enthusiastic. 


Victor Wittgenstein, who has been heard with pleasure 
in New York recitals during two previous seasons, was 
heard again on Monday evening, November 29, by a large 
and enthusiastic Aeolian Hall audience. His technic again 
was of the smooth, even and splendidly developed type, 
which, together with his careful and well conceived in- 
terpretations, proved him to be a serious artist and one 
well worth listening to, among the many pianistic aspirants 
of the present day. There is an authority in his reading 
which is at all times convincing. 

His program contained the Bach-Tausig toccata 
fugue, in D minor; the Schumann sonata, in F sharp 
minor, op. 11; Ravel’s “Sonatine,” Liszt’s “Venezia e Na- 
poli,” a Chopin group, MacDowell’s “Eagle,’ 
compositions of Goldmark, “First 
Prairie Dog Town.” 


and 


’ 


and two new 
Anemone” and “The 
Among the favorites was the last mentioned and Mac- 
Dowell’s “Eagle.” 
There were a number of encores at the conclusion 





All Right for Those Who Like It. 





The wounded highlander in hospital was very depressed, 
and seemed to make no headway toward recovery. He 
was forever talking about his “bonnie Scotland,” and the 
idea occurred to the doctor that a Scotch piper might 
rouse his spirits. 

After some hunting around a piper was found, and it 
was arranged that he should present himself outside the 
hospital that night, and pour forth all the gems of Scot- 
tish music the pipes were capable of interpreting. This 
he did. 

When the astute doctor turned up the next morning he 
eagerly asked the matron: 

“Did the piper turn up?” 

“He did,” replied the matron. 

“And how’s our Scotch patient?” 

“Oh, he’s fine; I never saw such a change,” said the 
matron. 

“That’s grand. It was a fine idea of mine to get that 
piper,” said the delighted doctor. 

“Yes,” said the matron, sadly; “but the other thirty 
patients have all had a serious relapse.”—Tit-Bits. 





Gustav von Liipke, conductor at Kattowitz, was killed 
in Russia during a German attack there some weeks ago. 
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CHICAGO SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS 
OBJECT TO SOME AGENCY METHODS. 


Manager of Prominent School Takes Drastic Measures to Prevent Students from Register- 
ing with a Bureau Employing Irregular Methods—Orchestra “Pop” Concert on 
Thanksgiving Night—New Symphony by Alfven Heard—North Shore 
Choral Concert—Schumann-Heink a Chicago Real Estate Owner. 


“ Chicago, Il., November 28, 1915. 
on" ’ 

il manager of one of this country’s largest 
illed at this office the other day and complained 
regarding a certain agency located in Chicago. 

the school sent several of its pupils to the 


r to secure positions which were advertised 

ireau, and upon being told after singing that 

did not come up to expectations and that in 

secure the position they would have to study 

tain vocal teacher located in the same building, 

ls reported the matter at once to the school where 

ire still most loyal pupils. The manager of the school 
taken drastic measures whereby his students never will 
register at that bureau, which, it is said, takes 
ssions from various teachers to whom they send 

| nd in order to catch students, positions are adver- 
Te away 


upils from their teachers. Once before 


i 


tment has politely asked the bureau to desist 
inscrupulous method of doing business. Unless 
es so, the name of the agency will be published in 
columns and the names of various teachers and 


at have complained concerning that illegitimate 

reau will be mentioned in order to expose one of 
cago’s black spots in the “musical graft” business. 

Another bureau, of which a choir director is the head, 

llowing in the footsteps of the bureau just mentioned. 

idly who for several seasons studied intermit- 

ith one of the best vocal teachers in Chicago, was 

ition as soprano in the choir of which the 

nan in question is director, providing she would 
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leave her present teacher. Such touting methods are 
unfair and disloyal. 

Pupils also should beware of all Chicago bureaus which 
are not run on regular business lines, but who subsist only 
by receiving commissions from unsuccessful teachers, 
who in order to make a living have to share their earnings 
with those agencies. 


ELLA CoRRIGAN ILL. 


It is with regret that this department learns over the 
‘phone from Ella Oneal Corrigan that after her debut in 
one of the small parts in Charpentier’s “Louise” with the 
Chicago Opera Association, her physician advised her to 
give up singing for at least six months. However, if able 
to do so she will resume her work with the opera com- 
pany in-a month. The singer’s ailment is due to some 
trouble with her vocal chords. It is to be hoped, however, 
she will soon have completely recovered, as she has a 
promising future. 


New DeparRtTMENT AT CHICAGO MusICcAL COLLEGE. 


The attention of students and their friends is called to 
the new Department of Choir training in which special 
classes are conducted for boys and girls. The tuition for 
these classes is but $2.50 per term of ten weeks, and the 
classes are conducted Saturday afternoons at 3:00 and 
4:00 o'clock respectively, by Prof. Henry B. Roney, who is 
an authority on the subject of choir training. 


CHICAGO SYMPHONY’sS THIRD “Pop. 


The Chicago Symphony Orchestra chose Thanksgiving 
evening for its third popular concert of the season. A 
large audience was in attendance in spite of the rainy 
night. The overture to d’Albert’s “Der ]Improvisator,” was 
the first number, followed by. an excellent reading of 
Godard’s “Adagio Pathetique” and the “Scene Religieuse” 
from the “Les Erinnyes” suite of Massenet. The first part 
of the program closed with the Tschaikowsky “Nutcrack- 
er” suite, well rendered. The overture “Sakuntala” by 
Goldmark, two valses from “Suite Ruses d’Amour” of 
Glazounow, Dvorak’s “In the Spinning Room,” and 
Strauss’ “Wine, Women and Song” waltz made up the 
latter half of the concert. Fhe orchestra, under Frederick 
Stock’s guidance, gave ‘a. satisfactory account of itself, 
and that the auditors were delighted was evidenced by the 
abundant applause. Many numbers were repeated. 

Sturkow-Ryper’s CLASSICAL RECITALS. 

Mme, Sturkow-Ryder announced ‘the first of the six 
classical recitals, for today, Saturday afternoon, Novem- 
ber 27, at three o’clock, in the Sturkow-Ryder Studios. 
The program consisted of works by Handel, Beethoven, 
Paginni, Schubert and Chopin. Mme. Sturkow-Ryder and 
Mme, de Vere played the Handel sonata in D major for 
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violin and piano, and Margaret Taylor sang a group of 
songs. ° 


HutTcHESON WitH CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


The sixth program given by the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra on Friday afternoon and Saturday evening, No- 
vember 19 and 20, held the symphony No. 3 in E major 
by Alfven, which on this occasion had its first performance 
in America. The other orchestral numbers were the 
Sibelius overture “Karelia” and the Elgar concert over- 
ture “Cockaigne.” 

Due to other duties the writer was able to hear only the 
performance of Ernest Hutcheson, solo pianist, who 
played the Saint-Saens concerto No. 2 in G minor. Mr. 
Hutcheson won an overwhelming success. He gave un- 
alloyed pleasure through the beauty and clarity of tone he 
drew from his instrument, and displayed a facile technic, 
poetic insight, dynamic power, all of which are necessary 
in the execution of this most pleasing and elegant con- 
certo. Mr. Hutcheson’s playing of the G minor concerto 
will long be remembered as a standard by which other 
pianists will be judged in the future. It is to be hoped 
that the management of these concerts will arrange to 
have this excellent pianist return to Chicago before long. 

The Alfven symphony in E major, was inadvertently not 
heard by the writer. 


NortH SHorE CHoRAL ASSOCIATION CONCERT. 


On Friday evening, November 12, at the North Shore 
Congregational Church, the North Shore Choral Associa- 
tion, under the baton of Elmer J. Grabbs, made a success- 
ful debut in the performance of Gaul’s “Ruth,” with the 
assistance of Isabel Richardson, soprano; Winifred Mc- 
Gaw, contralto, and T. A. Remmington, bass. 

This organization, which numbers about fifty voices, is 
an adjunct of the North Shore Congregational Church, 
where Mr. Grabbs is tenor soloist and director, and in this, 
its first performance, displayed some excellent work which 
would have done credit to a far older body of singers. 
Mr. Grabbs, who confined himself to leading his chorus, is 
to be commended upon the quality of the work. Isabel 
Richardson, the young dramatic soprano, acquitted herself 
with her usual success in the three solos allotted to her. 
Her big solo, “Past All Knowledge Is the Kindness,” was 
sung with dramatic fervor, clear enunciation and musical 
charm, which brought forth warm commendation from the 
audience, while the second excerpt, “Let Me Hie Unto the 
Field,” was in sharp contrast, calling for lightness and a 
delicacy of delivery which spoke well for the art of this 
young singer. Winifred McGaw, contralto, though not so 
well known, showed herself possessed of a voice of ample 
range in two solos, “O Gragious Lord” and “Call Me Not.” 
T. A. Remmington was also a surprise, both from the qual- 
ity and volume of his voice. The latter is quite unusual, 
and in the one concerted number with the soprano rolled 
out in sonorous, ample tones, which called forth unstinted 
applause from the listeners. Mr. Remmington has done 
most of his work with that well known pedagogue and 
critic, Karleton Hackett. 

CONCERT OF SocieTy OF AMERICAN MUSICIANS. 

Last Saturday afternoon the Society of American Musi- 
cians gave a chamber music program at Fullerton Hall. 
The soloists were Geneva Chasey, pianist; Ludwig Becker, 
violinist; Maud Lewis, soprano; Blake H. Wilson, bari- 
tone; A. Goldman, second violinist; Cesar Linden, viola 
player and Walter Ferner, cellist. Mr. Wilson was heard 
in a group of songs including “Now Sleep the Crimson 
Petals,” by Quilter, “The Robin Sings in the Apple Tree,” 
by MacDowell and two songs from the pen of the well 
known Chicago composer, “Love’s Great Song” and “Ful- 
fillment.” Miss Chasey, a very talented pupil of Carolyn 
Willard, was heard in conjuction with Mr. Becker in the 
Sjogren sonata for piano and violin in E minor. Miss 
Chasey has been well trained in ensemble music; her touch 
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is delicate yet firm and the sonata was given a poetic 
reading. 


BERTHA BEEMAN IN RECITAL. 


On Sunday evening, November 21, Bertha Beeman gave 
a recital of German Lieder before an audience of Evanston 
music lovers. Songs by Beethoven, Schubert, Wagner, 
Brahms, Strauss, Wolf, and “Abendgang,” by Adolf Weidig, 
were sung. Seldom has this dramatic contralto been heard 
to better advantage. Her voice is one of the big vibrant 
type, rich and full throughout its remarkably extended 
range. Miss Beeman’s attention to the details of dic- 
tion leaves one free of the strain of trying to hear the 
words, while her interpretations are sane and well bal- 
anced. More will be heard of this unusual voice in the 
near future. 

Mrs. HERMAN LEwIs IN CHICAGO. 


Mrs. Herman Lewis, who has been traveling through the 
Central West in the interest of her artists, was in Chicago 
for forty-eight hours last week. Mrs. Lewis reports good 
prospects for her various artists. The indefatigable New 
York manager was seen at the opera when “Monna 
Vanna” was given with Marguerite Beriza in the leading 
role. Mme. Beriza won much recognition and her success 
was most gratifying to Mrs. Lewis, inasmuch as Mme. 
Beriza is one of the former’s most successful artists. 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 

May Doelling, who has appeared on many programs, 
including orchestral concerts, gave an excellent piano re- 
cital last Saturday afternoon at Kimball Hall. 
widely divergent compositions as the Beethoven sonata, op. 


In two so 


53, and the Liszt polonaise in E major, she showed her 
complete mastery over all technical difficulties and a fine 
musicianship. 

John T. Read, basso, sang two groups of English songs, 
contributing much to the enjoyment of the afternoon. 

The president of the American Conservatory, John J. 
Hattstaedt, tendered an informal reception to the non- 
resident students last Thursday afternoon at the Conserva- 
tory Assembly room. That the invitation appealed to the 
students was evidenced by the fact that students repre- 
senting thirty different States were present. Refreshments 
were served and a short musical program given by Silvio 
Scionti, pianist; and Jennie Johnson, contralto, and Stella 
Roberts, violinist. 

MacBurney StTupios. 

Clifford W. Johnston, a young tenor with a particularly 
pleasing veice, gave the fourth program of the present 
season of recitals, presented by Thomas MacBurney in 
the Fine Arts Building. The program was one of interest 
to music lovers. Songs by Haydn, Wagner, Strauss and 
Lalo formed the first group. A very attractive group of 
English and American numbers, including some very at- 
tractive old country Irish songs proved so popular that a 
repetition of some of them was demanded. Mr. Johnston’s 
voice is lyric in quality, of good range and delightful in its 
power of nuance. He is artistic, both in poise and inter- 
pretation. 

AbVANCED Pupits oF HENIoT Levy IN RECITAL. 

The American Conservatory of Music, John J. Hatt- 
staedt, president, presented advanced piano pupils of Hen- 
iot Levy, violin pupils of Herbert Butler and voice pupils 
of Charles la Berge in recital at Kimball Hall, on Satur- 
day afternoon, November 27. Mr. Buchbinder played the 
Chopin ballade No. 4. Theo. Armsbury was heard in the 
Chopin scherzo in C sharp minor. Hans Levy won a well 
deserved success in the Moszkowski concerto for piano, 
(first movement) and Birdie Mandelbaum-Rich’s playing 
of the Grieg concerto for piano in A minor (first move- 
ment), reflected great credit on her mentor, Mr. Levy, 
who played all the orchestral parts on the second piano. 
The violin pupils of Mr. Butler and voice pupils of Charles 
la Berge were also quite successful and the work of each 
and every student showed the result of conscientious and 
serious training. 

BusH Conservatory NOTES. 

The students of the school of expression of the Bush 
Conservatory under the direction of Mae Julia Riley gave 
a studio recital, Saturday afternoon, November 20, at 3:30 
o’clock. : 

On Thursday evening, November 18, Justine Wegener 
entertained the dormitory students at an informal dance 
held in the Conservatory Lyceum. 

A new department in the form of vocal coaching 
classes for professional singers and accompanists will be 
opened at the Bush Conservatory by Edgar A. Nelson. 
These classes will meet on Wednesdays at 1:30 p. m., 2:30 
p. m., and 4:30 p. m., and on Saturdays at 3:30 p. m. These 
classes are limited to six. 

Wallace Rice lectured Wednesday, November 24, in the 
Lyceum Hall on “The Question of English Pronunciation.” 
This was given before the students of the school of ex- 
pression. 

Kenneth M. Bradley has left the city on an extended 
lecture tour intending also to visit the Grand Canyon of 


Colorado and the Expositions in California before re- 
suming his duties. He will speak before the students and 
faculty of Albuquerque, in New Mexico, in San Jose, Cali- 
fornia, and is also booked to address meetings at San 
Diego, Los Angeles, Cal., and at Spokane, Washington. 


Mrs. WyYNEKoop SINGS AT VALPARAISO. 


Lucille M. Wynekoop, soprano, appeared at an entertain- 
ment given for the University Y. M. C. A., Valparaiso, at 
the College Auditorium, November 11. The following 
praise is from the Valparaiso Daily Vidette, November 12: 

“Four numbers and an encore constituted Mrs. Wyne- 
The audience was enchanted 
A superior person- 


koop’s part of the program. 
with both the songs and the singer. 
ality, combined with her art, made every number a joy to 
both the eyes and the ears of her auditors. ‘The Sea,’ as 
sung and played by the two performers was a tone poem 
of surpassing beauty, quickening the imagination of the 
hearers until the sea in al! its placid loveliness lay before 
them with its sudden change to beating surf and high 
tossed foam. Mrs. Wynekoop’s voice is a contralto, whose 
sweet quality enlists the rapt admiration of her audience.” 


WARREN Proctor ENGAGED FOR CHICAGO OPERA. 


Warren Proctor, who is remembered for his recent suc- 
cessful appearances here, has been engaged by General Di- 
rector Campanini to sing tenor roles with the Chicago 
Opera Association this season. Mr. Proctor is a young 
tenor, who received most of his musical education in this 
city. 

Our oF Town VIsiITors. 

Mrs. Frederick Snyder, the well known vocal teacher 
and impresaria, of St. Paul, Minn., came to Chicago es- 
pecially to be present at the opening performance of the 
Chicago Opera Association. 

Another out of town visitor seen at the opera on the 
opening night was James E. DeVoe, the Detroit impresario, 
and Myrtle Irene Mitchell, the Kansas City impresaria. 

Jutia Claussen WitH AMATEUR MusicaL CLuB. 

The Amateur Musical Club presented Julia Claussen at 
its first artists concert of the season and seldom has a more 
beautiful program been heard by this critical audience. 
Mme. Claussen possesses a remarkable voice and her in- 
terpretation leaves nothing to be desired. She had ar- 
ranged an interesting and pleasing program including a 
group of beautiful Swedish songs by Merikanto and Sjo- 
gren, which were artistically done, and proved to be a re- 
lief from the many German, French and Italian songs to 
Mme. Claus- 
sen’s performance was most satisfying and her audience 


which audiences listen season after season. 


was highly enthusiastic. 


Reat Estate Hovper Here. 


week giving Mme. Schumann- 


SCHUMANN-HEINK A 

A deed was filed last 
Heink title to the beautiful residence at Michigan avenue 
and Thirty-seventh street, in which she has been living 
for several years. The property is valued at $25,000 and 
shows that the contralto has decided to make Chicago her 
permanent place of residence. 

GABRILOWITSCH PRESENTS “ROMANTIC COMPOSERS.” 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch devoted his third program on the 
development of piano music to Schubert, Weber, Mendels- 
sohn and Schumann, whom he terms the “Romantic Com- 
His playing was characterized by dignity, beauty 
Particularly beautiful was 


posers.” 
of tone and flawless technic. 
his rendition of the Schumann group, which included the 
“Carnaval.” The press has been enthusiastic in its reviews 
ef Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s playing, and the result of these 
encomiums has been a larger attendance at each recital. 
This program was listened to by a practically sold out 
house of music students, music lovers and connoiseurs. 
ANNOUNCEMENT FROM CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE. 
David Hochstein, violinist, scheduled to play as gvest 
artist at the Chicago Musical College recital on Saturday 
morning, December 4, in the Ziegfeld Theatre, cannot 
reach the city in time to make his appearance, and Georg 


Walcker, basso, has been substituted for this date. Mr. 
Walcker is a New York basso profundo. 
ISABEL RICHARDSON ScCoRES AT RECITAL. 
Tuesday evening last, at Assembly Hall, Fine Arts 


Building, an interesting joint recital was presented by 
Alfred Calzin, one of the faculty of the Walter Spry Piano 
School, and Isabel Richardson, dramatic soprano. Mr. 
Calzin is a well equipped artist, though his program was 


too long, his first group taking fifty minutes. However. 
the last two groups were charmingly presented. 

Isabel Richardson is a young artist who has been stead- 
ily growing in public favor the past year, a fact attested 
by the hearty applause which greeted her two groups of 
Miss Richardson has been indefatigable in bringing 
to the public ear songs by American composers, and this 
evening was no exception, as her last group was devoted 
to them. Of the four, special mention must be made of 
“Peace,” by Gertrude Ross. 
able at the present time, and the musical setting which ends 
with a stirring climax found instant favor with the audi- 
ence. Next in popularity was an exquisite little bit, “You,” 
by Warren Procter, a young tenor, who has turned his at- 
tention (and with success) to composition, and this little 
“As a 
Perfume Doth Remain,” by Lester, is also worthy of a 


solos. 


The poem is peculiarly accept- 


song in particular is being sung by many artists 


place on any program, and this, with Mary Turner Salter’s 
charming “Chrysanthemum,” completed the group. Flow 


ers and much applause greeted this popular soprano 


AGNES Scott LONGAN IN THE WEsT 


Agnes Scott Longan, the operatic soprano, who has been 
appearing with success as guest artist of the San Carlo 


Opera Company in many cities, is now making a tour 
of the West and receiving everywhere the approbation her 
excellent work deserves. 


rie, Okla., scoring a great success. 


NOTES. 


She appeared last week at Guth- 


The second concert of the fourth season of the Sinai 
Orchestra, Sunday evening, November 28, was given with 
Arthur Dunham conducting, and Lemuel Kilby, baritone 
Mr. Kilby the aria, “Vision Fugitive” 
from “Herodiade” by Massenet, and a group of songs 
Arthur Dunham played an organ solo. 

The Junior Club of the Chicago Artists’ Association met 
Saturday afternoon, November 27, in their room in the 
Atheneum Building. 

Mary Wood Chase, concert pianist, left Tuesday eve- 
ning, November 23, for a short concert tour through the 
Northwest to include several points at which 


as soloist. sang 


An attractive program was arranged 


Miss Chase 


will give a series of lectures and recitals. 





NOTES FROM LOUIS BACHNER’S BERLIN STUDIO. 


Many Pupils Making Favorable Name for Themselves in 
Opzra Abroad. 





Louis Bachner has established himself firmly in Berlin 
as one of the leading voice teachers there, and is having 
unusual success with his pupils. Fritz Krauss, formerly of 
the Cassel Royal Opera and now leading tenor at the 
Cologne Municipal Opera, received exceptionally good cri 
ticisms on his recent appearance in Cologne as Raoul in 
Meyerbeer’s “Die Hugenotten” and as Manrico in Verdi's 
“Troubadour.” The press 
praise both for his singing and acting. 
engaged for the Dresden Royal Opera, beginning the sea- 
son 1916-1917, when his contract in Cologne expires 

Inah Galli, another Bachner pupil, made her debut at 


entire gave him unqualified 


Krauss has been 


the Deutsches Landes Theatre in Prague as Anna in Boiel- 
dieu’s “Weisse Dame,” with great success, and is singing 
leading roles. 

Richard Hoettges, the 
Cologne Municipal Opera, and Paul Brefin, tenor of the 
Basel Opera, are now in Berlin, working with Bachner 

Gisa Bund, the Vienna operetta singer, is appearing at 
the Theater des Westens in Nedbal’s “Polenblut” 
Leo Fall’s “Der Kunstliche Mensch.” 

Thea von Marmont, another Bachner pupil, will give re 
citals in Vienna and Berlin on November 22 and 30. 

The talented American soprano, Louetta Weir, of Calli- 
fornia, has left Berlin for America after two years s‘udy. 
Another American, also of California, now working with 
this teacher, is Sylvia Londi (Vivian Dillon), of Los An 
geles. She has an exceptionally beautiful lyric coloratura 


eminent bass-baritone of the 


and 


soprano voice with a range of four octaves. 

“Yes,” said the young singer, complacently, “I had a 
great reception after my song last night The 
shouted ‘Fine! fine!’” 

“Good thing you didn’t sing again,” said the cynic. “They 
would have yelled ‘Imprisonment!’ the second time.” 
change. 


audience 


Ex- 











WILFRED GLENN caxitivre 


Engaged for New York Liederkranz Society, December 5th 
Pittsburgh Mozart Society, “The Messiah,” December 30th 


Exclusive Management, WALTER ANDERSON, 171 W. 57th Street, New York 
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PIANOS IN PARIS 


Weber & Steck Pianos. Pianolas. Pianola-Pianos 


We invite comparison with any and all French 
makes both as regards quality and price. 





FOR MUSIC STUDENTS A SPECIALTY 
32, AVENUE DE L’OPERA- 


RENTING 


THE AEOLIAN CO., 




















THE PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 
Percy Grainger and Melanie Kurt Assist as Soloists. 


Percy Grainger in the Delius piano concerto was the 
eading attraction at the Philharmonic Society concert at 
Hall, New York, last Friday afternoon, Novem- 
and what with the popular pianist, the new con- 


negic 


er 20, 


erto, and the fine orchestral program set up by Josef 

Stransky, the conductor, a very large audience filled the 
e and gave vent to exuberant enthusiasm. 

In the case of the Delius work, the enthusiasm resulted 

from the performance rather than because of the piece. It 

is written in one movement, has several agreeable themes, 


and offers some characteristic moments in harmony and 
rhythm. On the whole, however, the Delius concerto lacks 
in continuity of interest, is cast in a rather old fashioned 
piano idiom (one or two minor effects excepted), buries 
good matter here and there in a veritable flood of thick 
nstrumentation and gives one not at all the impression of 
its being an opus either of inspiration or a comprehensive 
employment of the chief expressional possibilities in the 
concerto form. 

Percy Grainger did everything pianistically possible for 
the Delius pages, but he could not recreate them into vital 
stuff. The player revelled in the brilliant tech- 
of the concerto and presented them in 
the most with irresistible bravura and 
temperamental push as the main ingredients of the per- 
formance, even though tenderness and sensibility also were 
evident in the lyrical measures of the composition. He 
scored a rousing success with his vital, buoyant rendering. 

Che concert began with a Mendelssohn overture and con- 
major symphony, interpreted 
Leader Stransky and his very 
forces. The music sounded so rich and appealing 
that the presentation stamped the conductor as a Schu- 
mann specialist of marked gifts. The string section of 
I yrchestra was of flawless tonal beauty, and, in fact, 


musical 
nical opportunities 


fetching manner, 


tinued with Schumann’s C 


with extreme poetry by 


C apable 


the playing of the entire body merits only exuberant 
praise 

On Sunday afternoon, November 28, at the same hall, 
the Philharmonic Sabbath concert again drew a goodly 


attendance. The occasion was marked by the presence of 


Melanie Kurt, who sang Strauss, Wolf and Brahms songs 
with intelligent musical conception and_ skillful vocal 
manipulation. 5 

[he orchestra did tingling versions of the Rimsky- 
Korsakoff “Scheherazade,” Bizet’s “Scénes Bohe- 
miennes” and Liszt’s second rhapsody. Vociferous ap- 
plause rewarded the orchestra, the conductor, and the so- 
loist 

Separate mention should be made of the splendidly ef- 
fective piano accompaniments of Anton Hoff, who is an ad- 


mirable musician and proved himself a component part 
f the singer’s contributions 


Art Publication Society’s Bulletin 
to Music Teachers and Students. 


The Art Publication Society informs music teachers and 
students that the most laudable and widely agitated move- 
ment in professional music circles at present proposes: 

First—The standardization of music teaching and study. 

Second—The allowance of public school credits for mu- 

study under outside teachers. 

The “Progressive Series of Piano Lessons,” edited by 


1 


Leopold Godowsky (editor in chief), with the assistance 
Josef Hofmann, Edgar Stillman Kelly, Emil Sauer, W. 

S. B. Mathews (co-editors), and over twenty other con- 
ibutors, is a complete course of correlated text material, 
consisting of carefully graded lessons, exercises, studies 
ind annotated compositions. It enables all earnest teach- 
ers and pupils to meet the most exacting requirements. It 
work that makes it possible for the private 


the only text 

piano teacher, public school, conservatory and university 
» work in perfect harmony with each other. Thousands 
f schools, conservatories and private teachers have adopted 


The society will submit text material for those inter- 


‘he Art Publication Society is located in St. Louis, Mo. 





Second Elman Recital. 


Mischa Elman will give his second New York recital in 
Carnegie Hall, on Saturday afternoon, December 11. The 
entire receipts from this recital will be donated to the 
relief of the Jewish war sufferers in Europe. 


GERMAN PROGRAM PERFORMED 
BY ‘MINNEAPOLIS ORCHESTRA. 


More Plaudits for Emil Oberhoffer—Mme. Gadski 
Pleases Large Audience—Novelties at Sunday 
“Pop” Concert—Musicians Laud Flonzaley 
Quartet’s Playing—Other News of 
Interest. 





Minneapolis, Minn., November 22, 1915. 

A great climax in the music of the week was reached 
when the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra gave the regu- 
lar Friday evening concert—a Beethoven and Wagner pro- 
gram—with Mme. Gadski as soloist. The concert was a 
memorable one. The “Egmont” overture and seventh sym- 
phony of Beethoven, formed the first part of the program. 
Emil Oberhoffer brought out all the beauties of this great 
work, 

After the intermission, the program was devoted to Wag- 
ner. The “Waldweben,” from “Siegfried,” and “Siegfried’s 
Death March” from “G6tterdammerung” were given a no- 
ble and inspiring reading. 

Johanna Gadski was the soloist of the evening and a 
most hearty welcome awaited her. She sang with unfailing 
art “Brunnhilde’s Awakening,” from Wagner’s “Sieg- 
fried,” and Isolde’s “Love Death,” from “Tristan and 
Isolde.” She has never been heard to better advantage. 
She is really the ideal Wagner singer, so there can be noth- 
ing more complimentary to say of any artist. 


Sunpay “Pop” Concert. 


Three pleasing novelties appeared on the program of the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra’s Sunday concert, No- 
vember 21—“Festival Procession,” by Bonvin, who is a 
priest, of Buffalo, N. Y; Hugo Wolf’s “Italian Serenade,” 
and Percy Grainger’s “Shepherd’s Hey”—this last based 
upon four old folk tunes of unknown antiquity in the Brit- 
ish Isles. All three compositions proved to be of unusual 
merit and deserve frequent hearings. Auber’s overture to 
‘“Massaniello” and Massenet’s suite, “Scenes Pittoresque” 
always are interesting. The E major polonaise of Liszt 
seems to belong to piano literature with Liszt as the soloist, 
but this transcription is quite wonderful. Emil Oberhof- 
fer is broadening and deepening in his conceptions, and 
no detail that makes toward perfection escapes him. 
“Chanson d’amour,” by Saar, for strings, was beautifully 
played. The soloist, Cyrena van Gordon, contralto, sang 
“Farewell Ye Forests,” from Tschaikowsky’s “Joan of 
Arc,” and “More Regal in His Low Estate,” from Gounod’s 
“Queen of Sheba.” 


FLONZALEY QUARTET CONCERT. 


The Flonzaley Quartet has appeared here five times, and 
on each occasion has achieved a notable success. Musicians 
of this city have no greater pleasure the whole season long 
than listening to this spendid ensemble. Three numbers 
constituted the program—the Taneiew quartet in C major, 
op. 5; Beethoven’s quartet in A major, op. 18, No. 5, and 
the Haydn quartet in D minor, op. 76, No. 2. 


Apotio CLus’s OPENING CONCERT. 


The opening concert of the Apollo Club took place No- 
vember 16, in the Auditorium. This male chorus always 
gives a fine program and delights the large audiences that 
attend. The club sang the “Battle Hymn,” from the opera 
“Rienzi,” by Wagner; “The Regimental Song,” by Silver; 
“Hail, Oh Moon,” by Sibelius; “Fiery Blood,” Hungarian; 
“The Autumn Woods,” by Gaines ; “Tarantella,” by Dubois ; 
“Gentle Friend Pierrot,” by Leoncavallo; “Gypsy Love 
Song,” from “Fortune Teller,” of Herbert (solo by C. C. 
Pingry); “Keep Agoin’,” by Jacobsen; “Ma Pale Brown 
Lady Sue,” by Bartlett (solo by P. C. Long), and “Oh 
Light Eternal,” by Verdi. This is the beginning of the 
twenty-first year of this organization and there are still 
charter members on its roster. It is due largely to these 
enthusiastic members that the club has attained the promi- 
nence that it holds in the music life of the city. Each year 
marked improvement can be seen in the ensemble, and the 
repertoire of the club is very large and consists of the very 
best music that has been composed for male voices. 

Lois Ewell has been heard here before, and is always wel- 
come. She sang in her inimitable way the aria from 
“Madame Butterfly,” by Puccini; Wolf’s “Der Genesene an 
Die Hoffnung,” “La Chanson de !’Allouette,” by Lalo; “In- 
vocation 4 Venere,” by Parelli; “Sunshine and Song,” by 
Hammond; “You, My Dear,” by Gallup, and “The Great 
Farewell,” by Huhn. She was most enthusiastically re- 
ceived and graciously responded. 


ETHEL Marron’s RECITAL. 


Ethel Marron, soprano, was presented in recital at 
Gethsemane Guild Hall, November 18, by her teacher, Ed- 
mond Sereno Ender. She sang with ease and her inter- 
pretations were good. She was accompanied by Mr. Ender. 
She was assisted by the popular artist, William MacPhail, 
violinist, who gave two groups of interesting numbers most 


musically, accompanied by Margaret MacPhail. It is a 
sure sign of an enjoyable evening ahead of the auditor 
when the MacPhails appear. ; 


Tuurspay Musicat Cus. 


An interesting program was given at the First Baptist 
Church before the Thursday Musical Club. Lillian Nip- 
pert-Zelle, violinist, gave the introduction and rondo cap- 
priccio of Saint-Saéns in a pleasing manner, which showed 
a fine tone and adequate technic. She was happy in her 
groups of solos, andantino, by Martini-Kreisler; “Indian 
Lament,” by Dvorak-Kreisler, and Kreisler’s “Caprice 
Viennoise.” She hasacharming personality anda splendid | 
violin. Lillian Crist played her accompaniments. 

Harold VanDuzee, tenor, sang three groups of songs 
and was accompanied by Margaret Menzell. Mr. VanDuzee 
has been coaching with Oscar Seagle, and his voice is vel- 
vety and beautiful. 

Minneapolis male musicians or students of music are to 
be admitted to these meetings in the future. Red cards are 
sent to all such musicians in the city, and this first concert 
attracted a goodly gathering. This is an innovation and 
proved successful. 


NorRTHWESTERN CONSERVATORY NOTES. 


On Monday morning, the faculty and many of the stu- 
dents of the conservatory attended the recital at Stanley 
Hall given by Aline van Barentzen, soloist with the sym- 
phony orchestra on Sunday afternoon. 

At- the faculty hour, Saturday, November 13, Mabel 
Keig, of the conservatory and Stanley expression depart- 
ments, and John Beck, of the piano and organ depart- 
ments, gave a very interesting program of readings and 
piano solos. Mr. Beck’s groups included numbers by Cho- 
pin, Beethoven, Bach, Scharwenka and one written by Mr. 
Schwieger, of the piano department. Miss Keig read “The 
Girl in Gray,” by Elizabeth Jordan. 

On Wednesday afternoon, Mr. Mueller gave a talk on 
the seventh symphony, with illustrations by Miss Alexan- 
der. The following pupils also appeared on the program: 
Jessie McCullough, pupil of Mr. Krieger; Clara Voll- 
brecht, pupil of Miss Gongle; Anna Knutson, pupil of Mr. 
Beck; Florence Raberge, pupil of Miss Putman; Margaret 
Zeney, pupil of Mr. Fullerton. 

Members of ‘the dramatic art class presented the com- 
edy “To Oblige Benson,” on Saturday evening, November 
13. Milton Sliter also appeared on the program, giving a 
cutting of “Merchant of Venice.” 

Last Sunday afternoon, at the Stanley vesper service, 
Mr. Beck played a group of piano solos. Miss van Barent- 
zen also kindly contributed to the program. 

Florence Phillips, soprano; Frances Frankson, pianist, 
and Milton Sliter, reader, gave a program for a meeting of 
a woman’s club last Thursday afternoon at the home of 
Mrs. Gamble, on Aldrich avenue, south. 

A group of students of the conservatory furnished the 
entertainment for a ladies’ bazaar in Richmond Hall last 
Tuesday evening. 

A class is being formed by Miss Putman, of the art de- 
partment for making Christmas gif*s. The club is called 
the Christmas Art Club, and membership is not limited to 
students of the conservatory. The rate for this work is 
very small, and a number are already taking advantage of 
this chance to make novel, inexpensive gifts under the di- 
rection of a capable instructor. Miss Putman promises a 
long list of suggestions. RutH ANDERSON. 





Sherwood-Summers Song Recital. 


Mary Sherwood-Summers (formerly Mary Fay Sher- 
wood, of Boston), lyric soprano, assisted at the piano by 
her mother, Mrs. William H. Sherwood, Margaret Whit- 
aker, a talented violinist, and Albert K. Koemmermann, 
pianist, gave a song recital last Tuesday evening at the 
High School auditorium, in Leonia, N. J. 

Mrs. Summers is an artist of good vocal attainment and 
her voice has received commendation from many of the 
best critics in this country. 

She has twice toured the country in concert and spent 
several years in operatic engagements. 





Witeks at The Von Ende School. 


Saturday evening, December 4, Anton Witek, concert- 
master and soloist of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and 
Vita Witek, Berlin pianist, will give the second of their 
monthly violin and piano recitals at The von Ende School 
of Music, New York City. 








Credit Where It Belongs. 





Inadvertently the name of the regular Dayton, Ohio, 
representative and correspondent of the MusicaL Courter, 
W. L. Blumenschein, was signed to the letter which ap- 
peared in the November to issue, written by Mr. Blumen- 
schein’s very able assistant and representative, Mabel Cook. 
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FRANCES ALDA A GENERAL 
FAVORITE AS CONCERT SINGER. 


The Soprano is Renowned Far and Wide for Her Especial 
Charm in the Art of Song. 





Frances Alda, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, wins new friends in the concert field nearly every 
day and is a singer who enjoys general popularity. Ex- 
cerpts from her recent press notices contain hundreds of 
such sentences as: “The beauty of the songs and the 
genius of the singer made her a favorite at once,” “Mme. 
Alda not only has a beautiful voice of exquisite cultiva- 
tion, but an ease and graciousness of manner that are de- 
lightful to her hearers,” “Nature has indeed been kind to 
Mme. Alda. Besides giving her a voice of wonderful qual- 
ity and power, she has endowed her with radiant beauty 
and charm, and withal, a graciousness that captivates her 
audience,” “One is ofttimes forced to complain that singers 
trained in opera are disappointments in concert for the 
reason that they do not take into consideration what the 
concert audiences want. This fault cannot be laid at the 
door of Mme. Alda, for her entire program—in selection, 
arrangement and treatment—was exactly of the sort that 
makes the broad appeal, without for a moment being com- 
monplace,” “More than one of her songs she had to repeat 
and many extra ones she was cajoled into giving,” “I have 
heard every singer worth while in the last twenty years, 
but never do I recall a more lovely voice or one that yields 
instantly to the requirement of the most dramatic music 
and still is so flexible that it is quite as effective in the 
delivery of eminently lyric phrases calling for the smooth 
flowing mezza-voce, so rarely found. 

The soprano as Mimi at the recent “Boheme” production 
at the Metropolitan Opera House evoked an especial dem- 
onstration for her art. 

Mme. Alda will sing at the Hotel Statler morning musi- 
cales in Cleveland on December 31. In February at the 
Biltmore Hotel, New York; also at Columbus, Ohio, and 
Washington, D. C. March 7, Mme. Alda appears in Den- 
ver as soloist with the Philharmonic Club and on March 
9 gives a recital before the Colorado Springs Musical Club 
while en route to the Pacific coast. A few of the other 
cities in the itinerary include Los Angeles, Santa Barbara. 
Redlands, Sacramento, San Francisco, Oakland, Portland, 
Seattle, Vancouver and Spokane. 





Notable Recital By Virgil Conservatory Pupils. 


An excellent school recital was given by four members 

of Mrs A. M. Virgil’s “Class in Public Performance,” at 
11 West Sixty-eighth street, New York, recently. It is 
unusual to find young pianists who can render a program 
of varied compositions well and really appear at their best 
in more than one style of interpretation. 
The first group, played by Lucille Oliver, consisted of 
Preambule,” by Bach, and the “Romanza Passionata,” 
by Mrs. A. M. Virgil. Into the first Miss Oliver injected 
an abundance of live interest and the second she played in 
a style direct, appealing and melodious. Her second group 
contained another of Mrs. Virgil’s pleasing works, “Le 
Caprice,” which is well named and composed. Many ex- 
pressions of surprise and pleasure were heard after she 
played the “Sextet” from “Lucia,” arranged for the left 
hand by the late Leschetizky. 

Ethel Leese selected her numbers from the works of 
romantic and modern composers. The first, Debussy’s 
“Arabesque,” she rendered with exceeding delicacy and 
finish. She did the Chopin etude equally well, bringing out 
tonal beauty and phrasing well. She played her final selec- 
tion, a Chopin waltz with dashing spirit and smoothness in 
passage work. 

Emma Lipp’s first group was entirely made up of Liszt 
and Chopin pieces. She had a true poetic conception of the 
“Liebestraume” of the former composer and greatly in- 
creased the beauty of her interpretation by producing a 
smooth, fluent effect in the accompaniment, which served 
as a striking background for the full singing tones of the 
melody. She next interpreted two etudes by Chopin in a 
style charged with interest and feeling, yet faithful and 
true to the spirit of the etude as a type. Miss Lipp com- 
pleted her part of the evening’s program with a majestic 
rendering of MacDowell’s “Polonaise,” in which she dis- 
played a broad mastery of technic and tonal effect. She 
was called upon for an encore and played “An Old Love 
Story,” by Mrs. A. M. Virgil. 

Marion Blair also distinguished herself. ‘Her tone color 
was particularly rich in the F sharp nocturne of Chopin. 


She was equally successful in striking the tragic note in 
the “Funeral March” by the same composer. Miss Blair 
showed most sympathetic appreciation in Nevin’s “Rosary.” 
Her encore, “Ghosts,” was heartily applauded. 

It is interesting to observe the steady procession of ac- 
complished performers that passes through the Virgil 
Piano Conservatory year after year. It is a worthy accom- 
plishment, for which the Virgil faculty is to be congratu- 
ated. 





LUISA VILLANI’S TOSCA A DOMINANT FIGURE. 
Philadelphia Press Lauds Boston Opera Soprano. 








When the Boston Grand Opera Company presented Puc- 
cini’s “Tosca” in Philadelphia, Luisa Villani in the title 
role displayed anew her versatility and won for herself 
the warm admiration and applause of a large audience. 
Mme. Villani’s voice, of clear and dramatic power, was 
shown in all its beauty and histrionically her delineation of 
this character was most artistic. This is a role which serves 
to exhibit Mme. Villani’s exceptional talents, and one in 
which she should be more frequently heard. 

Under the caption, “Tosca Well Sung at Metropolitan— 
Luisa Villani in Title Role—Establishes Versatility of Her 
Talents,” the Philadelphia Press stated: “It was hard to 
choose between the three stars of the evening. Each was 
superb in his way. Sincere, intelligent acting and singing 
of the finest order combined to instill into the familiar rou- 
tine of Tosca a new, overpowering fascination. Luisa 
Villani established beyond peradventure the versatility of 
her talents. In this role the full beauty of her 
clear, dramatic soprano was revealed. Last night 
she was the dominant figure. The orchestra merely embel- 
lished and transfigured the tones of her glorious voice.” 





Russell Pupils in Concert. 





Jessie Marshall, soprano, artist-pupil of Louis Arthur 
Russell, Carnegie Hall, New York, sang at the concert for 
the benefit of the Immediate Aid Society, Hotel McAlpin, 
New York, November 10, to the enjoyment of a large and 
appreciative audience. Mrs. Marshall’s selections included 
songs by Grieg, Ries, L. A. Russell, Woodman and Wiley. 
Mrs. Marshall will give her annual recital in Decemler, 
Carnegie Recital Hall. 

Anna Benedict, mezzo-contralto, of the Russell studios, 
sang November 13, at the concert for the benefit of the 
German Red Cross Fund, in Krueger Auditorium, New- 
ark. Miss Benedict’s songs included several by Fielitz, 
Hahn and Brahms. 

A large audience received the singer’s offerings with 
hearty applause. Miss Benedict has recently been engaged 
for the choir of Trinity P. E. Church, of Newark. She 
will also sing at the midwinter concert of the Richelieu 
Terrace M. E. Church, Newark, December 9. 





Wood-Gailey Studio Musicale. 


A delightful musicale was given at the Amy Grant stu- 
dios, 78 West Fifty-fifth street, New York, Sunday after- 
noon, November 28, when Mary Gailey, violinist, united 
with Elizabeth Wood in presenting a well selected pro- 
gram. Miss Wood sang three groups, consisting of “Se 
Nel Ben” (Stradella), “Die Post” (Schubert), “Im 
Herbst” (Franz), “Allerseelen” (Strauss), “D’une prison” 
(Hahn), “Mandoline” (Debussy), “Come, Little Leaves” 
and “The Brownies” (Leoni), “Ah, Love But a Day” 
(Beach), “Invocation” (d’Hardelot), and an aria from 
“Samson and Delilah” (Saint-Saéns). 

Miss Gailey played the Wieniawski concerto in D minor 
and a group including d’Ambrosio’s “Romance,” Tirin- 
delli’s “In a Garden,” Ethel Barnes’ “Swing Song,” and 
the Kreisler arrangement of Tartini’s “Variations.” 

Ellmer Zoller at the piano furnished his usual excellent 
accompaniments. 





Mary Warfel Booked for Two Pennsylvania Cities. 





Something unique in the way of harp recitals will be 
given on December 15, at Lancaster, Pa., by Mary Warfel 
and Ada Sassoli, harpists. They are planning an interest- 
ing program, which will include a number of harp duets. 
The appearance of two such gifted harpists on the same 
program is sure to arouse the interest of musicians. Miss 
Warfel has also been engaged for an appearance at Har- 
risburg, Pa., on January 20. 
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MACMILLEN’S SECOND NEW YORK RECITAL. 
An Interesting César Thomson Episode. 


Francis Macmillen will be heard for the second time 
this season in recital at Aeolian Hall, New York, on Mon- 
day evening, December 13. This recital will follow his 
appearance at one of the Sunday afternoon series of the 
Philharmonic Society concerts at Carnegie Hall, on De- 
cember 5. On the latter occasion Macmillen will play the 
“Symphonie Espagnole” for violin and orchestra by Ed- 
ouard Lalo, a work that has not been played for several 
seasons at these concerts. 

At his forthcoming recital, Macmillen will play the D 
minor sonata by Brahms for violin and piano and the 
sarabande-double-bouree-double from the B minor son- 
ate for violin alone by Bach. His smaller numbers will 
include among other pieces, his own arrangement of Men- 
delssohn’s “Hunting Song,” and César Thomson’s “Passa- 
caglia,” founded on a theme by Handel. 

The “Passacaglia” will be one of the novelties of the 
program. It is a composition well known to violinists, but 
has seldom been played in New York. It has been in Mac- 
millen’s repertoire since his student days and was one of 
the compositions played by him in the “concour” at the 
Brussels Royal Conservatory at the time he was awarded 
the “first prize with greatest distinction,” together with 
the Van Hal cash prize. 

An interesting fact concerning the “Passacaglia” is the 
episode that grew out of Macmillen’s performance of the 
work at the “concour.” A critic on one of the newspapers 
in Brussels took this occasion to state that Macmillen had 
played the “well known ‘Passacaglia’ by Handel, disar- 
ranged by César Thomson.” 

This critic had been at odds with Thomson for some 
time, and the venerable pedagogue accepted his uncalled 
for statement, as he termed it, in the nature of a challenge. 
With his fighting blood aroused, he went out in the streets 
of Brussels determined to find the offender and publicly 
flog him. After hours of searching the critic’s haunts, 
Thomson finally located him. It was in a public square 
that the meeting took place. The pedagogue, noted for his 
physical strength, made good his threat. A challenge for 
a duel followed, but as the critic quietly left Brussels, the 
incident was dropped. Thomson was arraigned before a 
magistrate charged with assault. He paid the fine of 
twenty francs with an air of pleasure, and afterward de- 
clared to his friends that it was worth the price many 
times over to have left his mark on that critic 





Schelling’s Recital Postponed. 


Ernest Schelling’s New York recital announced for De- 
cember 9, at Aeolian Hall, has been postponed. 





During the concert a man who really appreciated music 


for its own sake was greatly annoyed by a young fop in 
front of him who kept talking to the girl at his side 
“What a nuisance!” finally exclaimed the appreciative 
man 
“Do you refer to me, sir?” threateningly demanded the 


fop. 

“Oh, no. I meant the musicians. They keep up such a 
noise with their instruments that I can’t hear half of your 
brilliant conversation.”—-Buffalo Commercial. 
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BOSTONIANS WELCOME MARCELLA 
CRAFT AT COPLEY-PLAZA CONCERT. 


Distinguished Soprano Was at One Time a Vocal Student and Church Singer in the Hub— 
Rachmaninoff’s Symphonic Poem “The Island of the Dead” Figures on 
Dr. Muck’s Program—Many Concerts and Recitals Reviewed. 


Symphony Chambers, ) 
Boston, Mass., November 27, 1915. J 


iber 23, the third of the series of morning mu- 

nder the direction of S. Kronberg, was given at 
Copley-Plaza. It was a delightful affair and largely at- 
Mr. Kronberg is adept in presenting a pleasingly 

ram. This time his artists were Marcella 


rano; Paul Reimers, tenor, and George Cope- 


Miss Craft’s appearance—her first in concert here—was 
nal for prolonged applause. 
ident of voice, and later as soloist at the First Church 
That her work has since brought her 
ninently before music lovers abroad and in all parts 


Joston knew her when 


f Christ, Scientist 


this country has not diminished the personal satisfac- 
tion with which Bostonians are apt to consider her attain- 

nts. Her singing on this occasion was superb. Her 

lice is high, resonant and agreeably colored. Especially 
enjoyed were a group of four arias from “Madame But- 
terfly” and Horsman’s “Bird of the Wilderness.” 

Mr. Reimers is also a newcomer to Boston. His work 
vas eminently pleasing. He uses his rather light voice 
with rare skill and elegance and is in every respect a fin- 

artist 
SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra, assisted by Fritz 
Kreisler, gave its sixth pair of concerts in Symphony Hall, 
Friday afternon and Saturday evening, November 26 and 
27, The program was as follows: Mozart, symphony in E 
flat major (K 543); Beethoven, concerto for violin. with 
orchestra; Rachmaninoff, “The Island of the Dead.” 

In contrast with the chastely phrased and adroitly 
hythmed work by Mozart, Rachmaninoff’s symphonic 
vem was baldly strange. It is queer music, yet graphic. 
Well called “The Island of the Dead,” it suggests just that 

a remote, mystic isle rearing tortured bluffs above the 

wastes of a sea that is filled with the souls of the 
damned. It is poignant, haunting, eloquent music, and, 
thove all, difficult music. That it was also wonderful music 
vas largely due to the splendid reading that Dr. Muck gave 
poem and to the admirable manner in which the or- 
stra supported him 
iLowitscH Gives THirp HistoricAL RECITAL. 
Gabrilowitsch gave the third of his series of re- 


g the development of piano music, on the 
fternon of November 27, at Jordan Hall. The program, 
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which was devoted entirely to the romantic composers, 
was as follows: Schubert, “Moment Musical,” A flat major, 
op. 94, “Menuet,” B minor, op. 78, “Impromptu,” B flat 
major, op. 142; Weber, “Invitation to the Dance”; Mendels- 
sohn, “Songs Without Words,” E major, op. 19, No. 1, A 
major, op. 102, No. 5, E flat major, op. 53, No. 2, F major, 
op. 53, No. 4, “Variations Serieuses;” Schumann, “Des 
Abends,” “Aufschwung,” “Nachtstiick,” “Carnaval.” 

Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s ability as a pianist and interpreter 
is too generally recognized to require embellishment. He 
performs without ostentation and as if he too were par- 
ticiptating in the enjoyment he gives to others. As at past 
recitals, his audience was large in numbers and profound 
in appreciation. 


JosEPH MALKIN Scores SUcceEss. 


Joseph Malkin, the cellist, assisted at the piano by his 
brother, Manfred Malkin, gave a recital in Jordan Hall, 
on the evening of November 22. The audience was very 
large and throughout enthusiastic in its applause. 

Mr. Malkin’s program, which was exceedingly well 
chosen, comprised the following pieces: sonata, Locatelli; 
etude, Chopin-Glazounow; menuet, Beethoven; “Sicilienne 
et Rigaudon,” Francoeur-Kreisler; variations sympho- 
niques, Boellman; sarabande, J. Malkin; canto amoroso, 
Sammartini-Elman; “Danse des Elves,” Popper. 

From first to last Mr. Malkin’s recital was a refutation 
of the oft-heard contention that the cello is not an in- 
strument adapted to solo performances. Seldom has an 
artist been more signally successful or more thoroughly 
appreciated. Under his- sensitive fingers, the instrument 
“weaves a spell to conjure fancies.” His tone is broad 
and pure and rich in the singing quality of the violin. His 
technic is without fault, and his interpretations are author- 
itative. 

Particularly appreciated was the sonata by Locatelli, so 
seldom heard nowadays, yet so well adapted to display the 
finesse and art of the cellist. Mr. Malkin’s performance 
of this work was memorable. 


SCHROEDER PuPILs GIvE RECITAL. 


On Sunday afternoon, November 14, in Gainsboro Hall, 
six pupils of Theodore Schroeder gave a very interesting 
and successful song recital, which was largely attended. 
The singers were Earl Howard, a young tenor, who sang 
with notable vigor and sincerity; Marion Hurd, a soprano, 
who delighted all with her really beautiful voice; Joseph 
Ecker, baritone, who is already firmly established in the 
musical life of Boston; Alice Higgins, a talented young so- 
prano, who interpreted German Lieder with brilliant ef- 
fect; José Shaun, already a recognized tenor in the Amer- 
ican concert field, who gave a superb rendition of an aria 
from “La Boheme,” and Sara Deli, whose rich contralto 
was a thing of beauty and delight. 

All in all the recital was most unusual and reflected 
great credit upon Mr. Schroeder. The artistic taste, ease 
of tone production, intelligence and keen feeling for 
dramatic values expressed by all the singers was such as is 
not ordinarily associated with pupils’ recitals. 

Aftr the program, the singers held an informal recep- 
tion in Mr. Schroeder’s spacious studio, which was at- 
tended by several hundred friends and admirers. 


SUNDELIUS AND HACKETT IN NorTH ATTLEBORO. 


Marie Sundelius, soprano, and Arthur Hackett, tenor, 
were heard in a delightful program at the Starkey Theatre, 
North Attleboro, Mass., on the evening of November 14. 
Russell Curtis, pianist, assisted. As is now nearly always the 
case, Mme. Sundelius’ superb voice and artistic performance 
entirely captivated the audience. Mr. Hackett’s work was 
also exceptionally good. There were many encores and 
much enthusiasm and—that best of things—the two voices 
blended beautifully in the duets, which included Schu- 
mann’s “Under the Window,” Nicolai’s “Adieu” and “The 
Keys of Heaven,” from the Old English. 

The concert was arranged and given under the direction 
of Winifred M. Ford, director of the Attleboro School of 
Music. 

José SHauN’s RECITAL. 

The initial public performances of young artists are al- 
ways events of peculiar interest. First impressions, while 
subject to modification, never entirely lose their signifi- 
cance. This being true, the recital of José Shaun, tenor, 
in Steinert Hall on the evening of November 18, may 
frankly be considered as an exceptionally auspicious oc- 
casion. Mr. Shaun is a pupil of Theodore Schroeder. His 
voice is distinctly operatic, of pleasing quality, large range 


and much power. His style is animated and vigorous; his 
diction is excellent, and, best of all, he is successful in in- 
terpreting the “spirit” as well as the “letter” of song. It 
is significant that he excelled in Puccini’s aria, “Che Gelida 
Manina.” 

Assisting Mr, Shaun was Katherine Kemp Stillings, the 
young violinist, whose fame already has begun to spread. 
Her playing, as heretofore, was notable for the warm bril- 
liance of its tone, its sweeping rhythms and practised tech- 
nic. She is a thorough musician and remarkably versatile 
in her interpretative ability. 

The only unfavorable characteristic of the entire recital 
was the very indifferent accompaniments of John A. 
O'Shea. 


Davin HocHsTEIN’s RECITAL. 


David Hochstein, the young violinist, gave a recital in 
Steinert Hall on the afternoon of November 15. His 
program included concertos by Bruch and Mozart and 
shorter pieces by Schumann, Brahms, Zsolt, Glazounow, 
Rudinski and Sevcik. 

Mr. Hochstein’s performance was on the whole pleasing, 
his technic is excellent and his tone generally warm and 
vigorous. The audience was of good size and very ap- 
preciative. 

A COoNcERT oF SONATAS. 


The concert of sonatas given by Katherine Kemp Still- 
ings, violinist, and Guy Maier, pianist, on the evening of 
November 23, in Steinert Hall, proved an interesting de- 
parture from the concert routine of the present season. 
Such programs are seldom heard nowadays—too seldom, 
indeed, as the field is a peculiarly rich one. Due partly to 
this, but chiefly to the popularity of the two young artists, 
the hall was filled with an audience that was conspicuous 
both in attention and appreciation. Three works were pre- 
sented: Grieg’s sonata in G major, Beethoven’s sonata in 
A major (“Kreutzer”) and Schutt’s suite in D minor. 

Miss Stillings and Mr. Maier have been heard here sev- 
eral times during the season, though this was their first 
joint audition. Both are excellent musicians, and in en- 
semble playing, their instruments blend delightfully. Miss 
Stillings’ tone is broad, warm and virile. She has a well 
grounded technic and interprets with intelligence and in- 
dividuality. 

M. Maier is a brilliant pianist, whose work places him 
well to the forefront of the younger virtuosi. 


SASCHA JACOBSEN IS APPRECIATED. 


Probably the most pleasant surprise of the past week was 
the violin recital given by Sascha Jacobsen in Jordan Hall, 
on the afternoon of November 17. Mr. Jacobsen invaded 
Boston wholly unheralded. He presented a rather preten- 
tious program, including Handel’s sonata in D major; 
Saint-Saéns’ concerto in B minor, op. 61; Bach’s chaconne, 
and shorter pieces by Gerussi-Randegger, Rachman- 
inoff and d’Ambrosio. Mr. Jacobsen acquitted himself 
in not only a creditable, but a truly exceptional manner. 
Throughout the program his playing was notable for its 
continency, its facile movement and refined technic. His 
tone was at all times tranquil and sweet, though not lack- 
ing warmth in the more emotional passages, while his 
phrasing was both polished and dignified. 


Loncy CrLus Gives First CoNCERT. 


The Longy Club inaugurated its sixteenth season in 
Jordan Hall on the evening of November 18. No change 
in personnel had been made since last season, and the per- 
formance of the eleven players, individually and collective- 
ly, was up to its usual excellent standard. 


HEINRICH GEBHARD PLAYS IN CONCORD. 


Heinrich Gebhard, the Boston pianist, gave a recital in 
Town Hall, Concord, before one of the largest audiences 
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of the season, on the evening of November 18. Ethel 
Frank, soprano, assisted. Mr. Gebhard’s numbers were as 
follows: Rachmaninoff, prelude, C sharp minor; Saint- 
Saéns, “Bourree”; Chopin, waltz, op. 42 and scherzo, B 
flat minor; Liszt, etude, “The Harp,” and Hungarian 
rhapsodie, No. 12; Gebhard, gavotte. 

Mr. Gebhard’s splendid performance was so enthusias- 
tically appreciated that he was compelled to add many 
extra pieces to his original list. 


RECEPTION TO CAROLINE HuDSON-ALEXANDER. 


On the afternoon of November 27, Theodore Schroeder, 
Boston’s well known vocal teacher, gave a reception at his 
studio in the Gainsboro Building, in honor of Mme. Caro- 
line Hudson-Alexander, the prominent oratorio and con- 
cert artist. The affair was largely attended by the social 
and musical élite of Boston, who for more than two hours 
thronged the spacious salon. Mme. Alexander has sung 
here frequently in past seasons and numbered many 
friends and acquaintances among the guests. At Mr. 
Schroeder’s side, she greeted all with that charming cor- 
diality for which she is famous. 

Honorary hostesses for the occasion were Mesdames 
Jean Paul Selinger, Curt Freshel, Walter Copeland Bry- 
ant, Charles W. Parker, Jr., Francis Edgar Stanley, John 
Albert Barbour, Charles H. Bond, Fred L. Milliken, 
Edith Noyes Greene and Lotta Crabtree. 

FpitH THOMPSON’s ANNUAL RECITAL. 


Edith Thompson, the Boston pianist, gave her annual 
recital in Steinert Hall on the afternoon of November 23. 
While her program included no new pieces, it was well 
selected and well arranged. Miss Thompson displayed 
her usual admirable qualities and was the recipient of 
much applause. A group by Chopin was particularly ap- 
preciated. 


RALPH LEWANDO AT JORDAN HALL. 


Under the direction of Victor C. Winton, the New 
York manager, Ralph Lewando, violinist, gave a recital in 
Jordan Hall on the evening of November 23, assisted by 
Jessie Morse Berenson. Mr. Lewando is a consistent, per- 
former. He plays with precision and great delicacy. His 
selections, largely from the classics, were all well known 
and appreciated. Miss Berenson sang two groups of songs, 
which served to lend variety to the program. 


GLADYs AXMAN AT STEINERT HALL. 


Anothr artist introduced to the Boston public during 
the current season is Gladys Axman, the New York so- 
prano, who gave her first song recital here on the after- 
noon of November 18, in Steinert Hall.. Her program 
which was well contrasted and unusually interesting, in- 
cluded pieces by Gluck, Handel, Bach, Brahms, Strauss, 
Marx, Wolf, Kramer, Colburn, Quilter, Faure, Tremisot, 
Zandonai, Moussorgsky and Rachmaninoff. 

Mme. Axman’s voice is expressive and generally pleas- 
ing, though her high notes are not always sufficiently 
rounded. She was at her best in songs of a meditative or 
sombre nature, where the range was well within her capa- 
hilities. She is better in repose than in excitation, but, on 
the whole, she uses her voice both intelligently and well 
Her work was warmly applauded by a good sized audience. 


Notes. 


Fritz Kreisler gave a violin recital at Symphony Hall on 
Sunday afternoon, November 21. 

Irma Seydel, Boston’s famous young violinist, left for 
St. Louis on Thursday of last week, where she appeared 
with the Liederkranz Club on the evening of November 
27. 
Hans Ebell, pianist, gave a recital at the Boston Art 
Club on the afternoon of November 21. His program in- 
cluded pieces by Chopin, Ravel, Debussy, Albeniz, Tschai- 
kowsky, Laidoff, Glazounow and Rachmaninoff. 

A musicale in behalf of the Burnap Free Home for 
Aged Women was given at the Copley Plaza on the eve- 
ning of November 26. The program included selections 
hy Lambert Murphy, tenor; Earl Cartwright, baritone, 
and Virginia Walker, harpist. V. H. STRICKLAND 





Gabrilowitsch Will Play Romantic Works. 





Ossip Gabrilowitsch’s third recital in Aeolian Hall, New 
York, Saturday afternoon, December 11, will be devoted 
to works of the romantic composers. 


Caslova Recital, December 15. 





Marie Caslova, violinist, will give a recital on Wednes- 
day afternoon, December 15, in Aeolian Hall, New York. 





“T hear you ca-a-alling me,” warbled daughter from the 
parlor. 

“Yes,” sang mother from the kitchen, “I want you to 
come here and help me with the dis-s-shes.” 

And ‘then a profound silence reigned.—Louisville Cou- 
rier-Journal. 


PHILADELPHIA MATINEE 
MUSICAL CLUB ENTERTAINS. 


Fifth Annual Luncheon Given at Bellevue-Stratford—Speeches 
Made by Prominent Women—Marquarre Instrumental 
Ensemble Heard— Recent Recitals. 

Philadelphia, Pa., November 20, 19fs. 

On November 18, the Matinee Musical Club gave its 
fifth annual luncheon at the Bellevue-Stratford. Speeches 
were made by Mrs. Frederick W. Abbott, president of the 
club; Mrs. Blankenburg; Mrs. Leopold Stokowski, wife of 
the conductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra; Violet Oak- 
ley; Florence Hinkle, soprano; Mrs. A. J. Dallas Dixon; 
Mrs. Otis Skinner, retiring president of the Cushman 
Club; Mrs. William Yorke Stevenson, representing the 
Plays and Players Club; Mrs. Charles C. Collins, of the N. 
F. M. C.; Mrs. Edward B. Finck, representing the Press 
Club; Mrs. Marshall E. Smith for the Philomusian Club; 
Mrs. George W. Stewart, president of the New Century 
Club; Mrs. Noble McConnell of the Mozart Club of New 
York; Mrs. Austin Heckscher, president of the Philadel- 
phia Operatic Society. 

Among the artists who will appear before the club this 
season are Pasquale Tallerico, pianist, Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach, America’s eminent composer-pianist, and Cecil 
Fanning, baritone. There will also be a class in theory, 
harmony and counterpoint under the direction of Dr. 
Hugh A. Clarke of the University of Pennsylvania 

MARQUARRE ENSEMBLE CONCERT. 


In Witherspoon Hall, on Thursday evening, November 
18, Daniel Marquarre presented twelve players, most of 
them from the Philadelphia Orchestra, as follows: Flute, 
Daniel Marquarre, conductor; flute, Joseph La Monaca; 
oboe, Marcel Tabuteau; clarinet, Robert Lindemann; bas- 
soon, Richard Krueger; French horn, Anton Horner; 
violin, John K. Witzemann; violin, Louis Angeloty; viola, 
Henry J. Michaux; violoncello, Alfred Lennartz; contra- 
bass, Antonio Torello; piano, D. Hendrik Ezerman. 

Their program included L. Thuille’s sextet for flute, 
oboe, clarinet, French horn, bassoon and piano; Mozart’s 
quartet, No. 28, for flute, violin, cello and viola; Woli-Fer- 
rari’s “Kammersymphonie,” op. 8, for quartet of strings, 
quintet of wind and piano. 


HAMMANN Actep As Haynes ACCOMPANIST. 


Ellis Clark Hammann, the popular pianist and accom- 
panist, served in the latter capacity at the concert given 
by Lawrence Haynes, tenor, on Thursday afternoon, Nov- 
ember 18. Mr. Haynes gave a program made up of works 
in Italian, German and French, throughout which Mr. 
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Hammann’s excellent work added materially to the enjoy- 
ment of those present. 


CATHARINE GILLETT GIVES RECITAL. 


Under the auspices of the Sternberg School of Music, 
Catherine Walton Gillett gave a recital in Presser Hall 
on Friday evening, November 12, with the assistance of 
Helen Belt. A program of wide range, which included 
Mr. Sternberg’s “Caprice Hippique” effectively displayed 
Miss Gillett’s ability. 


“ 


INTERESTING PIANO RECITAL. 


On Friday, November 19, David Moyer-Berlino and H. 
Roy Schow, of the Dietrich Piano School, were heard in 
a piano recital. The following was the program: Pre- 
lude, E minor (Mendelssohn), “Loreley,” op. 2, (Hans 
Seeling), “Valse,” E minor (Chopin), “Romance,” op. 28 
(Schumann), “Soirées de Vienne,” (Schubert-Liszt), Pre- 
lude, G minor, (Rachmaninoff), H. Roy Schow; “March- 
Heroique” (Saint-Saéns), David Moyer-Berlino, H. Roy 
Schow ; two organ-choral preludes; “Awake! The Voice 
Calls to Us,” “Now Rejoice Dear Christian,” (Busoni- 
Bach), “Ballade,” op. 47, (Chopin); nocturne, op. 2, for 
the left hand, (Scriabine), “Valse,” op. 8, (A. Jonas), 
etude, E major, (Paganini-Liszt), rhapsodie, No. 12, 
(Liszt), David Moyer-Berlino. 

Music lovers of Philadelphia were fortunate in being 
able to hear so varied a program, played by two such ex 
cellent pianists. 





YOUNG AMERICAN SINGER IN 
SUCCESSFUL METROPOLITAN DEBUT. 


Edith Mason Makes a Palpable Impression. 





On Monday evening of this week Edith Mason, the new 
light soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, ap- 
peared for the second time as Sophie in the “Rosenkava- 
lier,” the role in which she made her début the cpening 





Photo by Mishkin, New York. 
EDITH MASON. 


week of the season, and repeated the success which she 
won for herself on that occasion. Not only did she win 
the approval of the audience, but also that of the critics of 
the daily press, oftentimes two very different things in 
New York. A number of the criticisms with a photograph 
of Miss Mason as Sophie will appear in next week’s Mus- 
ICAL COURIER. 

Evidence of the regard with which the management 
views Miss Mason’s work is the fact that she has been en- 


trusted with the important role of Papagena in the “Magic 
Flute” for her next appearance. 





Salina Local Artists Give Enjoyable Concert. 


Choral Union Rehearsals Progress. 
Salina, Kan., November ’ 
\ very interesting song service was given at St. John’s 
Lutheran Church by the choir under the direction of Mr 





Haesener, the choirmaster. Spicker’s “Fear Not, O Israel” 
was artistically sung, the choir producing some fine nianis- 
simo effects. Hazel Engle, a contralto and student of Mr 
Haesener, sang “O, Rest in the Lord,” from “Elijah.” 
Miss Engle has a beautiful, genuine contralto voice, which 
she uses with musical intelligence. Speaks’ “The Lord Is 
My Light” was well sung by Byron Donmeyer, baritone 
A very effective number was the trio, “Nearer My God, to 
Thee,” by Kitzinger, which was sung with fine musical 
conception by Esther Osterman, soprano; Hazel Engle, 
contralto, and Donald Lovitt, baritone. Several fine organ 
solos were played by Estelle Nothstein, the organist. This 
was the first of a series of sacred concerts which will be 
given under the direction of Mr. Haesener 

Good music is usually to be heard at the various churches 
in Salina. Many of the church singers are well paid for 
their services. The Presbyterian Church has a solo quar 
tet which furnishes some very good music. The singers 
are Florence Swedenburg, soprano; Mrs. Edquist, con- 
tralto; Mr. Edquist, bass, and Dorman Drake, tenor. Mrs 
Blundon, the organist, is a thorough musician 


CHORAL UNION REHEARSALS PROGRESS 


The rehearsals of the Salina Choral Union are progress- 
ing nicely and the organization is becoming very popular 
New members are joining every week and it is expected 


that there will be 125 singers soon. 


“What did you say your business was 

“T am a critic.” 

“You criticize people ?” 

“You might say so, yes.” 

“And do you mean to tell me you get paid for that?” 
Louisville Courier-Journal, 
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WORCESTER AIMS TO HAVE 
REPRESENTATIVE ORCHESTRA. 


Churches and Oratorio Society Present Local and Foreign 
Artists. 
Worcester. Mass., November 19, 1915. 
e second annual concert of the Worcester Symphony 
was given last night in Mechanics’ Hall before 
e that represented the musical people of the city. 


r Mees, conductor of the Worcester Festival Orches- 
| officers of. the association were present. Daniel 
Silvester, organizer,,conducted the concert, and Martha 


Atwood Baker was the assisting soloist. 
[he orchestral program included Schubert’s overture, 








Rosamunde”; Haydn’s “Surprise” symphony; Massenet’s 
Scenes Pittoresque”; Sibelius’ “Valse Triste”; Dvorak’s 
Humoresque”; Liszt’s second Hungarian rhapsody. 
Atwood-Baker’s selections were an aria from 
ther” (Massenet), and these songs, Holmes’ “Le 
Chemin du Ciel,” Taubert’s “Patsch ims Haendschen,” 
Crist’s “If There Were Dreams to Sell” and “Butterflies.” 
Mr. Silvester was congratulated on the success of his 
int to give to Worcester an orchestra of its own, that 


y in time become representative of the city, throughout 

country. His error so far is in a too great ambitian 

at leads him to attempt works that would be better left 

one for a few years, while simpler compositions are 
worked up to a state of perfection. 


“Sau, K1inc or ISRAEL,” GivEN By SwepisH SOcIeTY. 


Saul, King of Israel,” will be given in the First Swedish 
Baptist Church, on November 24, in connection with the 
hirty-fifth anniversary celebration of the church. There 
will be a choir of fifty voices, directed by Oscar Messler, 
organist of the church. The soloists will be Bertha Gris- 
wold Denny, John Dobie, Arthur W. Carlson, C. M. Thy- 
den, with Walter Magnuson, organist, and Edith Eklund, 
pianist 

CEREMONIES ATTENDANT ON CHURCH DEDICATION. 

At the performance of Stainer’s “Daughter of Jairus,” 
which is to be given on Thursday night, December 8, in 

Quinsigamund Swedish Methodist Church, in connec- 
tion with the special ceremonies incidental to the re-dedi- 
cation of the church, the Hultman-McQuaid orchestra will 
play. Under the.direction of Julius Ojerholm, a chorus 
of 125 voices will also sing “Be Not Afraid” and “Baal We 
Cry to Thee” from Mendelssohn’s “Elijah.” There will 
be solo numbers by Daniel Hult, Olga Forsberg, Mrs. Ru- 
olph Bergstrom and Charles E. Grosvenor. 

SoLorsts FOR ORATORIO SociETY CoNCERT ANNOUNCED. 

J. Vernon Butler has announced as soloists for the first 
e Worcester Oratorio Society, on November 
0 Arthur J. Hackett, tenor, and Andrea Sarto, bass. 


f ti} 
r tl 


lhe work to be given is Gounod’s “Redemption,” and the 
neert will be in Union Church. In addition to the solo- 
ists there will be a chorus of two hundred voices. Mr. 


Butler will conduct, Charles H. Grout will be at the organ, 
ind Mrs. J. Vernon Butler at the piano. 
M. E. Etiam. 


v 


ST. LOUIS NOTES. 


St. Louis, Mo., November 24, 1915. 


in November 19 and 20 Albert Stoessel, violinist, a 
rmer St. Louis boy, but late of Berlin, was soloist with 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra. His appearance upon 
stage was greeted with tremendous applause. He 
owed fine training, ability, confidence and poise in his 
playing of the Vieuxtemps concerto, op. 37, No. 5, which 


1 been orchestrated by Mr. Stoessel owing to the thin- 
s of the original score. As an encore Mr. Stoessel per- 


rmed in finished style Beethoven's G major romanza. 
he audience was Dr. Theo. Bohlmann, of the Cincin- 
nati Conservatory of Music, to hear the orchestra perform 
is “Lyric Poem.” He, too, was tendered an ovation. 
Goldmark’s overture, “In the Spring,” was well rendered 


the orchestra, but Tschaikowsky’s fourth symphony fell 

trifle short. 

ALINE YAN BaRentzeEN’s RECITAL. 
Aline van Barentzen gave a most delightful piano recital 
| x Hall, November 20. Miss Barentzen has much 
perament, an impeccable technic and a marvelous mem- 
\fter rendering a big program, the young lady had 
d to extra numbers. 
ApoLto Cius Concer 


rl rst private concert of the season of the Apollo 


Club was given last night at the Odeon to a large assem- 
blage of music lovers, with Morgan Kingston, tenor, as 

loist. Mr. Kingston’s singing was an unalloyed pleasure, 
and he responded to encores after each group. His most 
pleasing -number was Lohn’s “Little Grey Home in the 
West.” The choral numbers by the club were well deliv- 


1 under the capable direction of Charles Galloway. 
MorninG CHorar Cur. 
The first of the Morning Choral’s monthly rec‘tals was 


given this morning at 10.30 o'clock in the regular recital 


hall, 4525 Olive street. Mrs. William McCandless had 
charge of the program. The vocalists were assisted by 
Rosalie Cale, pianist; Marie Akins, whistler, and Frances 
Soule, harpist. May Brrepre Drrzcer. 





NEW STYLE SUNDAY NIGHT 
CONCERTS AT HIPPODROME. 


Alice Nielsen Soloist at Opening. 





Sunday evening, November 28, saw the inauguration of 
the new style Sunday night concert at the New York 
Hippodrome. Each Sunday evening through the winter 
from now on, Sousa’s Band will be the attraction in con- 
nection with some star vocalist or instrumentalist. Alice 
Nielsen was awarded the honor of being chosen for the 
opening evening. A particularly apt choice, inasmuch as 
both Miss Nielsen and John Philip Sousa have been great 
public favorites all oevr the United States for many years 
past. Miss Nielsen sang for her first group two Mozart 
arias, “Vedrai Carino” from “Don Giovanni” and “Deh 
vieni non tardar” from “Nozze di Figaro.” And after the 
interrrission she sang “The Last Rose of Summer,” “Kil- 
larney,” and “Kathleen Mavourneen.” It is perfectly evi- 
dent that Alice Nielsen has discovered the fountain for 
which Ponce de Leon sought. Both herself and her voice 
are every bit as young and fresh as when the writer first 
heard her in the “Serenade” back in the days of the Bos- 
tonians. The audience enjoyed every minute of her sing- 
ing and called for more which she graciously accorded. 

Of the instrumental portion of the delightful bill, Mr. 
Sousa’s interpretation of Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” suite was 
perhaps the most enjoyable, while the reading of Wag- 
ner’s “Ride of the Valkyries” with which he chose to end 
the program, demonstrated as no other previous compo- 
sition, what exquisite and remarkable results can be ob- 
tained by a brass organization as well rounded out and 
beautifully assembled as Sousa’s band is today after its 
many years of disciplined training and studied perfection. 

The program included half a dozen Sousa numbers, 
added as encores in response to the insisten applause. The 
complete program was as follows: Overture, “Spring,” 
(Goldmark) ; violin solo, Susan Tompkins; Suite—‘Tales 
of a Traveler,” “The Kaffir on the Karoo,” “In the Land 
of the Golden Fleece,” “Grand Promenade at the White 
House,” (Sousa); soprano solo—‘Vedrai Carino.” from 
“Don Giovanni,” and “Deh vieni non tardar,” from “Nozze 
di Figaro,” (Mozart), Alice Nielsen; finale to the grand 
opera, “Andrea Chenier,” (Giordano) ; suite, “Peer Gynt,” 
(Grieg) ; British folkmusic setting, “Molly on the Shore,” 
(Percy Grainger), March, “The New York Hippodrome,” 
(Sousa); soprano solos, “The Last Rose of Summer,” and 
“Killarney,” (Balfe), “Kathleen Mavourneen,” (Crouch), 
Alice Nielsen; “Ride of the Valkyries” (Wagner). 





Two St. John Concerts. 
Local Talent Does Good Work. 


St. John, N. B., November 24, 1915. 

A concert of much interest was given by the Misses 
Lugrin in the Germain Street Institute, on November 11. 
This concert was important, in that it showed what ex- 
cellent work can be given with entirely local talent. There 
was a large and appreciative audience, and a part of the 
proceeds was given to the Canadian Red Cross. Those 
taking part were Mrs. A. Pierce Crocket, Mrs. J. M. 
Barnes, Guy Holly Taylor and Alice G. Hea. Mrs. 
Crocket possesses a soprano voice of beautiful quality, 
pure, fresh and even. Her work was admirable. She sang 
two groups of songs and Saint-Saéns’ delightful aria, “Mon 
coeur s’ouvre a ta voix,” from “Samson and Delilah.” In 
response to an encore to this latter number she gave that 
touching little song, “His Lullaby,” by Carrie Jacobs Bond, 
with much expression. Her other songs were: “Come to 
the Garden, Love” (Salter), “Still as the Night” (Bohm), 
“A Little Song” (Voorhis), as one group, and “The Night- 
ingale Has a Lyre of Gold” (Whelpley), “From the Land 
of the Sky-Blue Water” (Cadman) and “The Birth of 
Morn” (Leoni) formed the other. “Still as the Night,” 
“The Nightingale Has a Lyre of Gold” and “From the 
Land of the Sky-Blue Water” were three of her best num- 
bers. Mr. Taylor was in fine voice and sang well. His 
voice is powerful and of great volume in the upper tones 
when especial dramatic force is needed. Especially was 
this illustrated in “Vesta la giubba,” from “Pagliacci,” which 
was given with fine dramatic effect. In response to an en- 
core, Mr. Taylor sang “Explanation,” by Coleridge-Taylor. 
His songs were: “The Star,” (Rogers), “Mattinata” 
(Leoncavallo) and “An Irish Love Song” (M. R. 
Lang), forming the first group; “Alone” (Winter Watts), 
“Why Hurry, Little River?” (Novello) and “The Owl,” 
by Wells, formed the second group. “Why Hurry, Little 
River?” was delightful, and Mr. Taylor was obliged to 
repeat this number. The fact that a singer can sing the 
arioso from “Pagliacci” and a song of such great contrast 
as “Why Hurry, Litle River?” with equally good effect 
proves Mr. Taylor to be an artist of no mean ability. Mr. 


Taylor has, until recently, been preparing for operatic 
work in New York, but owing to war conditions has been 
obliged to return to his native city for a time. A very 
pleasing duet, “A Night in Venice” (Arditi), was also sung 
by Mrs. Crocket and Mr. Taylor. Mrs. J. M. Barnes, al- 
ways a good pianist, was especially happy in her selections. 
Her numbers were “Valse de Concert” (Wieniawski) and 
a group, “Funeral March of a Marionette” (Gounod), 
“Serenade” (Moszkowski) and “Danse Negre,” by Scott. 
To the Wieniawski number she gave as an encore “Spring 
Song,” by Hollaender. The “Funeral March of the Mar- 
ionettes” and the “Danse Negre” were played with the 
special characteristic style these compositions call for, and 
were received with hearty applause. Mrs. Barnes also ac- 
companied Mr. Taylor most sympathetically. Alice G. 
Hea, as accompanist for Mrs. Crocket, did excellent work. 


To RatsE MoNEy FOR SOLDIERS. 


An enjoyable afternoon recital was given November 1 
at the residence of Mrs. C. March, Coburg street. The 
recital was given to raise money for soldiers’ comforts 
for Company A of the Second Contingent. The program 
was given by the following: Louise Knight, soprano; Guy 
Holly Taylor, tenor; Dorothy Bayard, pianist, and Mrs. 
Gordon Dickie, pianist and accompanist. Mr. Taylor did 
his usual good work and received many encores. The fol- 
lowing were his numbers: “Vesti la giubba,” from “Pagli- 
acci,” Beloved, it is Morn” (Aylward), and a group. “Ma- 
cushla” (MacMurrough), “The Owl” (Wells) and “Why 
Hurry, Litle River?” (Novello). Miss Knight was in fine 
voice and delighted her audience in the following songs: 
“The Lark Now Leaves His Watery Nest” (Parker), “Oh, 
Bother! Sang the Thrush” and “The Wren” (by Leh- 
mann), “My Laddie” (Thayer) and “Come to the Gar- 
den, Love,” by Salter. Dorothy Bayard, a young pianist, 
played excellently the “Valse,” in A flat, of Moszkowski. 
Mrs. Gordon Dickie played two piano solos, “Consolation,” 
No. 2, by Liszt, and “The Fauns,” by Chaminade, with 
beautiful touch and expression. She also gave her usual 
satisfactory work as accompanist. Ps Pag 





ENTERPRISING LOCAL 
MANAGER FURNISHES ERIE 
WITH FAMOUS ARTISTS. 


Women’s Club Presents Noted Violinist—Local Musicians 
Supplement Other Good Music of Week. 


Erie, Pa., November 11, 1915. 

To S. Gwendolyn Leo, who is successfully arranged 
Margaret Wilson’s recent recital in this city, Erie music 
lovers owe a deep debt of gratitude for providing such an 
evening of music as Fritz Kreisler furnished last Monday 
evening. 

Miss Leo is to bring Emmy Destinn and the Flonzaley 
Quartet to Erie during the season. 

OrGAN SERIES CONTINUED. 

Albert Dowling, Jr., organist of the First Unitarian 
Church, will continue his series of organ recitals this win- 
ter, giving one on the first Sunday evening of each month. 
This year his programs will be devoted to the various 
periods of music. Last Sunday evening Mr. Dowling 
played works from the eighteenth century, giving Handel's 
“Largo,” Beethoven’s andante from the fifth symphony, 
Bach’s fugue in C minor and Gluck’s gavotte. Mr. Dowling 
is a serious musician, one who works out his programs 
conscientiously, and it is indeed a pleasure to hear his play- 
ing. 

A PromisinGc YouNG Erte Soprano. 


Mary Quinn, one of Erie’s most promising younger so- 
pranos, appeared in Northeast, Pa., Friday evening of last 
week on Miss Leo’s course and met with a splendid recep- 
tion. The program consisted of three groups of songs and 
an aria from “Robert le Diable.” Henry B. Vincent as- 
sisted at the piano and also gave two excellent groups of 
organ numbers. Miss Quinn will fill engagements at Buf- 
falo, Dunkirk, Cleveland, Jamestown and Meadville 
throughout the winter. She is a pupil of Winifred Eggles- 
ton, who deserves much credit for the splendid progress 
Miss Quinn has made under her direction. 


Women’s CLus Presents Maup PowELt. 


The Women’s Club. brought Maud Powell, violinist, to 
Erie for a recital last week Thursday. The program in- 
cluded the Grieg sonata in G major and the Mozart con- 


certo in A major. Erie awaits the return of this artist . 


with a warm welcome. 
REINECKE Pupit’s RECITAL. 

Gertrude Sechrist-Reinecke, one of this year’s additions 
to the faculty of the Erie Conservatory of Music, pre- 
sented her advanced pupil, Veronica Welsh, coloratura so- 
prano, in a delightful recital on the evening of October 
30. Miss Welsh’s voice is an exceptionally high one of 
beautiful tone and withal she shows much musical knowl- 
edge and taste, which is usually evident in all of Mrs. 
Reinecke’s pupils. Witson Root BusHNeLL. 
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ETHELYNDE SMITH’S BOOKINGS. 


Soprano Offers Attractive Recital Programs and is Well Versed 
in Operatic Selections and Oratorio. 





Some of Ethelynde Smith’s advanced bookings are: 
Soloist, Springfield Symphony Orchestra, Springfield, 
Mass.; fifth appearance, Melrose, Mass.; recital, Mt. 
Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass.; recital, Drexel In- 
stitute, Philadelphia, Pa.; recital, Aurora College,. Aurora, 


- Ill; recital, Wheaton College, Norton, Mass.; recital, La- 


conia, N. H.; third recital, Music Club, Newbury, Vt.; 
opening recital, Van De Mark’s American Artists’ Series, 
Lockport, N. Y.; seventh recital, Portland, Me.; Yarmouth, 
Me.; Board of Education Series, Newark, N. J.; recital, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Below is given a sample of one of the soprano’s recital 
programs: 


ee Se Fe Ty pda ois dens bece ness pede neon wnceceedh Hugo Wolf 
ee rE rrr 
Ewig Mein Bleibt, Was Ich Liebe..............+++- Edward Schitt 
Stille Traumende Frihlingsnacht.....................Henry Hadley 
. 4 hl el errr ee rrr Christian Sinding 
es a dan's. ecaebe bacdtbddabs ak cae toca ¢oetédinss Alene een 
Embarquez-Vous............. 6. ceeeeeeeeeces sree ees Benjamin Godard 
La Maison Grise (from the opera Fortunio)........André Messager 
BE POS ona WUE Cassio os Cn eitewd copepbecdseue ced Rudolph Ganz 


Rimsky-Korsakoff 
.Gretchaninow 
..++. Zimbalist 


De I ia ei cade Wena <oncde connie ¢ bened 
NN I  rhkincs SEW eases ccece cccect snc ereepaucue 
CE Ie cases chee naka sews ceccus 
Ce MN ew idleda obec econ 

The White Blossom’s Off the Bog.... 
i  ire.cd hee eciboes ecient e eens aeere Charles Willeby 
COE Phe TRO TGR Gia i kd a coe'c sccics ccesctg¥iinecanes Charles Cadman 


SS aE ERS 2, Fay Foster 


Geet | TE pa a ch nie vines eiccadny eset aboces bwonde's Ward-Stephens 
ee ee eee ee eT ee ee ree ee Gertrude Ross 
PE one cas 6 ded ch dang Chock casdbaotdewhasenveces Dagmar Rubner 


a ee a Ar. 

Included in Miss Smith’s repertoire are numerous 
operatic selections and the standard oratorios and can- 
tatas, including the following works: “The Messiah,” Han- 
del; “The Creation,” Haydn; “Elijah,” Mendelssohn; “St. 
Paul,” Mendelssohn; “Manzoni Requiem,” Verdi; “Hora 
Novissima,” Horatio Parker; “The Seven Last Words of 
Christ,” Theo. Dubois; “Gallia,” Gounod; “The Beati- 
tudes,” César Franck; “The Children’s Crusade,” Pierné 
(roles of Allys and Alain) ; “The Swan and the Skylark,” 
Goring-Thomas, etc. 


LINDSBORG DEMANDS BEST MUSIC. 


Choir Rehearsing for ‘‘Rose Maiden.’”’ 
Lindsborg, Kan., November 26, 1915. 

A very enjoyable recital was given by John Campbell, 
tenor, at the College Chapel. Good tenors are scarce, and 
one is willing to be a kindly critic when a tenor docs ap- 
pear in this section of the country. Mr. Campbell in gen- 
eral is a fine singer. Some of his songs were rendered in 
excellent style, others again were sung in a very mediocre 
way. The program, although containing some very good 
songs, did not come up to the expectations of a Lindsborg 
audience. The artist in this case is not to blame. He 
knows very well that it is very difficult to interest an audi- 
ence in the average small town in this section of the coun- 
try with what is commonly called a “heavy” program. 
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McCORMAGK RECITAL 





vou 
ARE URGED TO LEAVE YOUR 


HOME AT LEAST BY 7:30 P. M. 


NOVEL McCORMACK ADVERTISING. 


In order to have the crowd which attended the concert of John McCormack at Toledo, Ohio, on November 
18, quickly and systematically accommodated, Kathryn Buck, the local impresaria, arranged with the manage- 
ment of the traction company to display a poster (a facsimile of which is produced above) on all the street 
cars running in the vicinity of the Coliseum in which the recital was given. The poster was printed in two 
colors and displayed prior to the evening of the concert on the front and rear of all electric cars. 











Lindsborg, the place of the “Messiah” festivals, is just a 
little different than the average community and always 
looks for the best in music. The management of the 
course should notify the artists accordingly, and no doubt 
the singers would be only too glad to cooperate. We 
hope to hear Mr. Campbell again. The accompanist of the 
evening was Oscar Thorsen, of the Bethany Conservatory. 
Mr. Thorsen is not only an excellent pianist but a very 
sympathetic accompanist. His services are always in de- 
mand by singers and his playing for Mr. Campbell gave 
much pleasure. Mr. Thorsen has accompanied Julia Claus- 
sen, Gustav Holmquist and many other noted singers with 
success. E. H. 


ST. PAUL TREATED TO A 
WAGNER-BEETHOVEN PROGRAM. 


Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra Gives Uplifting Performance 
With Mme. Gadski as Soloist— Choral Art Society 
Gives Good Account of Itself. 


St. Paul, Minn., November 25, 1915 

A Beethoven-Wagner program, with Joanna Gadski as 
soloist, was the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra’s most 
recent contribution to its share of St. Paul’s musical sea- 
son. 

The concert, taking place on November 18, was a strik- 
ing success from every standpoint, Conductor Emil Ober- 
hoffer being particularly happy in his Wagner readings. 

The seventh Beethoven symphony was also beautifully 
done, with sympathetic feeling for its peculiarly lyric, sing- 
ing quality. The “Egmont” overture opened the program 
brilliantly. 

Mme. Gadski has never been in better voice, and 
she gave the entire last scene of “Siegfried,” follow- 
ing it with the “Liebestod” ina manner that fairly astound- 
ed even a public that has heard her many times before. 
There is a freshness about her voice, a depth in her re- 
pose, and an emotional dignity about all she does that are 
splendidly inspiring. 

St. Paut CHorat Art Society Procram. 

One of the best things to be looked for this season, mu- 
sically speaking, was the concert given November 22 by 
the St. Paul Choral Art Society, under the direction of 
Leopold Bruenner. The singing body is small, but it has 
been trained by a master who knows musical values in an 
almost uncanny degree, and takes infinite pains. 

Mr. Bruenner harked back to the choral literature of 
the thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth centuries for many 
of his numbers, and there was a flavor of the lyric days of 
the troubadours combined with the dignity of plain song 
at its highest point of development. The final group was 
in English, and modern. 

Graham McNamee, the young baritone (one suspects 
that he should have called himself a tenor), who formerly 
lived in St. Paul and has been studying in New York for 
the past few seasons, was a remarkably interesting and ac- 
ceptable soloist. So pronounced are his musical gifts, his 
sensibility of temperament, and his sound intelligence, that 
his career will be well worth watching. One of his best 
numbers was Mr. Bruenner’s fine setting of “Eldorado.” 
Mary Downey provided accompaniments that were much 
more than acceptable. 

Hazet FLeeNer’s Desut. 

Hazel Fleener, a young singer from British Columbia, 
who is now living in St. Paul, made her musical debut at 
the Schubert Club recital, Wednesday, November 25. Al- 
though described as a contralto, Miss Fleener is much 
more obviously a mezzo-soprano, with a particularly good 
middle register. She is very musicianly in her singing and 
shows the effects of sound training. Katharine Hoffman 
played the piano accompaniments with her usual skill. 

Margarethe Petterson gave a group of excellently in- 
terpreted piano numbers, and the program was completed 
by Sterling Doak-Rice, tone recitalist. 

Frances C. BoArRpMAN. 





Russian Program at the 
Educational Chamber Music Concerts. 





The second of the series of Educational Chamber Mu- 
sic Society concerts of the Educational Alliance was given 
on Sunday evening, November 28, in the Straus Audi- 
torium, New York. 

Works by Russian composers were exclusively performed 
and consisted of “Novellettes” for string quartet, op. 15, 
Glazounow ; trio for piano, violin and cello, Tschaikowsky ; 
string quartet (Volga), Nicolas Afanasieff. 





Boris Hambourg Coming to New York. 





It is announced that Boris Hambourg, the well known 
cellist and teacher, has decided to give up his work in 
Toronto in favor of the larger field afforded him in New 
York. He will open a studio in this city about the begin- 
ning of the new year, 
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WHAT SOME OF THE OLDER 


LONDON 


COMPOSERS ARE DOING. 


Musical Threats and Promises—Elgar, Stanford et al. vs. Music. 


3 Oakley Street, Chelsea, 
London, s° W.., England, November 16, rots. } 


That confounded “little bird,” which is popularly sup- 
posed to whisper news when there is, or incidentally, when 
there is not any news going about, has been fairly howling 
into my ears these last few days. I don’t know how much 
the, to me, wonderful works of my friend Algernon Black- 
wood are read in America. Those, however, who know 
the books know the extraordinary psychic interest they 
have. They may know also a short story of stars and 
faeries and other things of charming fantasie. This short 
story has been converted into a play and Lena Ashwell, 
most charming of actresses and of women (the two do 
not always go together, do they?), proposes to produce it 
at Christmas, for which period it is particularly suitable. 
The other day Miss Ashwell came down here to see me 
about music for the play, incidental music of a particular 
kind, 

NumsBep INTELLECTS THINK oF ELGAR, 


It was what I call very early in the morning (there are 
only two really difficult things to do in life, the one to 
go to bed, the other to get up, but this is autobiography, 
not music). We shivered over a fire that had only just 
begun to burn and tried to think about the composer. Is 
it not odd that when one is approached in a matter like 
this one’s mind becomes a perfect blank? Stravinsky, 
Debussy, a heap of names passed through my chilled and 
still sleepy brain. On a sudden Miss Ashwell and I 
plumped in a burst of ecstatic enthusiasm for the only 
man who could do the music in a fit and proper manner 
—Edward Elgar. Suddenly, or so it seemed, the fire be- 
came blazing hot. At least the brains began to work 
normally. In a trice the matter was fixed up. Elgar was 
rung up. “Nobody home!” of course. The course of true 
business never ran any more smoothly than that of love. 
However, he was quickly caught. He read the play, and, 
as in the case of ‘“Carillons,” the one and only good mu- 
sical thing that has come out of the war, he became en- 
chanted. 


Str Epwarp PEerRPeTRATING More New Music. 


The result is that at this moment he is hard at work on 
the music for the play. But the odd thing is that for 
more years than he can count he has been on the look out 
for just such a play, for which, in the sure and certain 
hope of its coming one fine day, he had already evolved a 
master melody. That melody is to be the Leitmotif of 
the new music. 


AMERICANS LoosE IN ENGLAND. 


As an example of Elgar’s power of waiting for the 
psychological moment or thing it is good. There is, how- 
ever, another where the moment was almost there, but the 
fit and proper music was not forthcoming which Elgar 
knew to be hidden in the recesses of his brain. It is many 
years ago that Elgar told me the story on one of the walks 
we used to take together when we met at one or other of 
the Festivals of the Three Choirs. (By the way, it was at 
this festival, I think at Worcester or Gloucester, that I 
met Mr. Koemennich and have the portrait card he pre- 
sented me with at the cross roads even unto this day; 
Dr. William C. Carl was there, too, and some years be- 
fore I met Prof. Horatio Parker there when his “Hora 
Novissima” was produced. But this is more autobiog- 
raphy.) In those dear dead days Elgar lived among the 
Malvern Hills which he loved. 

At the moment of which I am writing he had nearly 
finished his oratorio, “The Apostles.” Three parts of the 
score were already in print. The publishers were howling 
at him for the completion of the work, as the festival 
chorus were clamoring for their parts, the oratorio being 
set down for production at the forthcoming Birmingham 
Festival, a few weeks later. Elgar was driven well nigh 
frantic, for though it was an easy matter for him to com- 
pose a fitting conclusion to his oratorio, he was yet con- 
vinced that that which he had writen was not the inevitable 
ending which, as I say, existed somewhere in his subcon- 
scious brain. 


THOUGHTS FOR A PENNY. 


It was his custom then to take long walks; he is the 
keenest of worshippers of nature. From early morn to 
dewy eve he would wander where he listed, his food a 
morsel of bread and cheese, a chicken leg or what not, 
stowed away in his pocket. The inevitable idea, however, 
would not be induced to come to light. One fine day off 
he set for his walk, to meditate, to dream. A thunder- 
storm approached and Elgar sought refuge in a tiny 


Catholic chapel in the hills. At the moment of his turn-. 


ing in there, the priest was preaching. As this did not 
seem likely to be interesting, Elgar paid his penny for one 
of the innumerable tracts which are invariably to be found 
in the porches of these chapels and churches. He sat him- 
self down to read this when on the instant in a stream 
the inevitable music poured from his brain. The edges 
of the tract were utilized for music paper; on them the 
themes were jotted down. Off went Elgar home, rejoic- 
ing, and the oratorio was promptly completed, These two 
yarns give you a fairly good idea of Elgar, the composer. 
Some day I will tell you more, if they are interesting to 
you. 
Promises PRoMISE FULFILLMENT, 


Another whispering of the little bird is that Thomas 
Beecham has determined to produce Sir Charles Stan- 
ford’s opera, “The Critic,” the book after Sheridan’s play 
of that title, and Glinka’s “Life for the Tsar” in the next 
few weeks at the Shaftesbury. Stanford himself confirmed 
the intelligence about his own opera which Beechain had 
given me, while a very accomplished Russian singer, 
Madame Baron-Fonariova, who made her first appearance 
here last summer in the production of “Pikovaya Dama,” 
by Tschaikowsky, told me that she had been engaged to sing 
in Glinka’s opera as well as in “Orfeo” and “Mignon,” and 
Robert Radford has been busy studying the magnificent 
role of Sousanin in Glinka’s opera. It is rather curious, 
considering the terrific boom of Russian ballet and opera 
that has obtained here in the last few years that “Life for 
the Tsar,” almost a religious ceremony in Russia, has not 
yet been revived in London. It has been done, if memory 
serves, only once since its original production here about 
thirty years ago when Madame Albani sang a principal 
role. The company which produced it here collapsed and 
nothing of the opera has been heard here since! 


Mass For CatHo.ic HERoes. 


At luncheon the other day when Sir Alexander Macken- 
zie, principal of the Royal Academy of Music; Captain 
Mackenzie Rogan, the senior bandmaster of H. M. Brigade 
of Guards, and I foregathered at the Garrick Club, I 
learnt of a highly interesting musical event which is to 
take place at the Westminster Cathedral (Catholic) on 
November 27. There is to be held in that amazing build- 
ing a solemn requiem for the repose of the souls of those 
Catholic soldiers who have fallen in the war. That in 
itself is sure to be most impressive, for the musical ar- 
rangements, under that brilliant fellow, Dr. R. R. Terry, 
the master of the music, are always of the very best. But 
there is an added interest in that the massed bands of the 
Brigade of Guards is to take a part, I imagine for the 
first time. But this I will tell you all about when next I 
write, for I will surely be there. 


AFTER THE Boer War. 


Apropos, the most beautiful ceremony I ever attended in 
England was the requiem at the Oratory in Brompton after 
the Boer war, when some five and twenty monks in the 
robes of their various brotherhoods assisted. Father 
Brindle, as he was always known to his friends who were 
as countless as the sands on the seashore, bishop of Not- 
tingham, lead them. Every one of these fathers had at 
least one military decoration. Father Brindle himself had 
a large number, including the Egyptian Star and the D. 
S. O. For was he not known universally as “the Tom- 
mies’ bishop” what time he was a humble but glorious man, 
acting as chaplain in the Egyptian campaigns of yester- 
year? 

HyYPHENATE. 


As this letter has developed into a string of yarns let 
me finish by yet one more. It was told to me by a Spanish 
musician a few days ago. A certain Spaniard of musical 
proclivities had become a naturalized French subject for 
reasons which need not to be specified. He had occasion 
to interview King Alfonso, whose patronage he sought for 
an important enterprise he was about to undertake in 
Madrid. On putting in his claim for a personal interview 
with the King, the latter replied, “I cannot receive M. So 
and So as a Spaniard, since he is become a Frenchman. 
As a Frenchman I cannot receive him here. I would pre- 
fer to meet any Frenchman at the front.” History does 
not relate the further happenings, if any! 

Rosin H. Lecce. 





To be sure we wrote: “Crowned with success,” but the 
“comp.” insisted on “Crammed with success”—-more vigor- 
ous, if less elegant. 
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FORTY-FIVE MILLION DOLLARS 
SPENT AT SAN FRANCISCO EXPOSITION. 





Enough Money on Hand to Insure Concert Patronage This Winter in Pacific Coast City— 
Much Chamber Music Expected—The Symphony Orchestra Season Bears Rich 
Promise—Alfred Hertz Busy—‘San Francisco Composers Day” at 
Exposition—Other Events. 


LOS ANGELES ORPHEUS CLUB REPEAT PRIZE SONGS IN HOME CITY. 


Conductor Dupuy Presented With Loving Cup. 
Tina Lerner in San Diego. 


San Francisco, Cal., November 21, 1915. 
Anticipation is forecasting from many angles the musical 
aftermath of the Panama-Pacific Exposition, the Exposi- 
tion formally closing its gates after December 4. The 
first manifestation will naturally be the centering of mu- 
sical performances of all sorts, so far as San Francisco 
and the surrounding cities, with a population approximat- 
ing 1,000,000, in the permanent theatres and other audi- 
toriums of a permanent character. The second manifesta- 
tion will probably be such a chamber music concert sea- 
son as the Pacific coast never before has experienced. 
Mention has already been made in this correspondence 
of two very strong chamber music organizations that have 
entered the concert fieid, the membership of both including 
real artists. A new trio will open its season at once. This 
will include Vladimir Shavitch, pianist; Antonio de Grassi, 
violinist, Stanislas cellist. The program for 
their first performance has the following offerings of 
high class: Beethoven’s trio, No. 1, op. 1; sonata, by Laz- 
zari, for violin and piano (first time in San Francisco), 
At a later concert Guy 


and Jeni, 


and Tschaikowsky trio, op. 50. 
Ropartz’s sonata for cello and piano and Dvorak, Pade- 
rewski and Arensky will be represented. 

The Exposition, so it is set forth officially, has brought 


$45,000,000 to San Francisco, one of the great Ameri- 
can music centers. Speculation of the financial sort has 
not been rife. There has been no financial boom. It is, 


therefore, safe to assume that the store of ready money 
available for musical use, in common with other uses, has 
there is 


been enhanced very greatly. In short, 


enough on hand to permit the people to hear all that is 


money 


good, and a musical “slump” need not be feared; at least 
that is the opinion entertained by your correspondent after 
a careful survey of the situation. 

Hundreds of musicians have come to San Francisco for 
the Exposition season. Scores have determined to remain 
at least for a time, and more new 
Francisco must be credited to 1915 than to any ether year 
in the history of the city. 

Will the demand for music be up to the financial ability 
That is the real question 


music studios in San 


to pay for it? 


SYMPHONY REHEARSALS. 


Manager Frank W. Healy announces that the rehearsals 
for the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra season will 


begin at the Cort Theatre one week from tomorrow. 
Alfred Hertz, as conductor, is anxious to begin as early 
as possible. The rehearsals will be as nearly private as 
There will be rehearsals almost every day after 
the beginning. The orchestral performers who have signed 


contracts with the manager make up the regular full num 


possible, 


ber of eighty. This number may be increased for special 
performances. The advance sale of tickets, as reported 
by Mr. Healy, surpasses that of any preceding symphony 
season under San Francisco auspices. Great work has 
been done by Healy to get the orchestra together under 
This 


Francisco 


conditions, which have been mentioned. 
is fully realized and appreciated by the San 
Musical Association and by the San Francisco music public. 

“We are going to work at once,” so Alfred Hertz, con- 
ductor of the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, said 
yesterday to the MusicaL Courter correspondent. “We 
shall work faithfully to make the performances as near 
perfect as possible. The performers are excellent and they 
desire to do their best.” 

What this implies will be well understood whenever the 
fame of Hertz has extended, and that means the entire 


United States and Europe. 


adverse 


“San Francisco Composers Day.” 

The “San Francisco Composers’ Day” last Sunday at the 
Exposition Festival Hall has occasioned some controversy 
regarding whether the composers were all entitled to be 
considered San Franciscans. Alfred Metzger, in the Mu- 
sical Review, writes that Philip I. Jacoby is not one of 
our composers of serious music. Warnke Muller is prac- 
tically unknown to us as a composer. 
here from Portland only a short time ago. 


Earl Sharp came 
Mary Carr- 


Moore arrived here from Seattle only recently. Domenico 
Brescia has been here barely a year. Herman S. Heller is 
better known as an orchestral musician than a composer 
and has not resided here permanently for some time. Axel 
Raoul Wachmeister arrived here only a few weeks ago 
and Ulderico Marcelli is also comparatively a newcomer, 
although he has been here for a year or two. Wallace T. 
Sabin, Albert I. Elkus and Theo. Vogt are the only com- 
posers in the list that may be regarded as representative 
of San Francisco musicians. 

Metzger regrets that some well known San Francisco 
composers were not represented and. writes as follows: 

“One of our best composers, and one who ought to have 
been represented by all means, no matter what sacrifices 
would have been necessary to have him represented, is 
Frederick Zech, whom we consider as fine a composer of 
orchestral music as there is anywhere in this country, and 
whose works equal even some of those of the best known 
Nothing should have kept the committee from 
presenting his work, no matter what the excuse might have 


composers. 


been. We also missed William J. McCoy from the pro- 
gram. John W. Metcalf also was absent, much to our 
surprise. We include, of course, all the bay cities under 


the title of San Francisco composers. Eduard Faber 
Schneider was one of the absentees. Oscar Weil shone 
by his absence. And there are several others whom we 
cannot reall just at the time of this writing. The program 
was one of composers who, for the time being, live in San 
Francisco, but, strictly speaking, it was not a program of 
works of San Francisco composers,” 

Mr. Metzger has the rare gift of hitting the nail square- 
ly on the head and this is a conspicuous instance of that 
faculty. 

Some music was performed on the San Francisco Com- 
posers’ Day that will be remembered, especially “Papilion- 
Ulderico 


age,” by “Intermezzo 
Wallace T. 


3ohemian Grove play, “St. 


Marcelli’s 
“Maimundus” ; 


Earl Sharp; 


Sinfonico,” from the opera 


Sabin’s “Irish Jig,” from his 
Patrick at Tara”; 
Carr-Moore, 


“Brahma,” a dramatic song by Mary 
Harald Pracht as the very competent 
singer; orchestral compositions—-“Lullahy” and “Madrigal 


with 


Rustico,” by Domenico Brescia, both very dainty and char- 
Herman S. Heller’s “Suite 
Albert Elkus’ which 
were strong, particularly from the orchestral excellence con- 


acteristic ; movement from 


Orientale”: “Lines of Francesco,” 
tained in them; then there was also the Bohemian Grove 
music of Theo, Vogt that was performed in 1905—intro- 


duction to “Perseus.” 


The vocalists were Mrs. M. E. Blanchard, soprano, 
and Harald Pracht and Lowell Redfield, both bari- 
tones. The conductors were: Herman Perlet, Earl Sharp, 


F. W. Warnke-Muller, Wallace G. Sabin, Albert G. Elkus, 
Theo. Vogt, Mary Carr-Moore, Domenico Brescia, Her- 
man S. Heller and Axel Raoul Wachtmeister. 

At a luncheon to prominent musicians at the Exposi- 
tion, Eugene d’Harcourt described plans which will be of 
general interest among musicians for the transformation 
of the “Jeu de Paume” of the Tuileries in Paris into a 
large concert hall, laid out by M. Henri Laffille, chief archi- 
tect of the historical monuments of France. The change 
has been authorized by the Council of Ministers in 1612; 
the Municipal Council of Paris in 1913 and the Chamber 
of Deputies in 1914. 
Mr. Harcourt said, “at the close of the war.” 


The transformation will be effected, 


A QUAINT ProGRAM, 


A concert representative of the music of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries Emilio Puyans, 
flute; Horace Britt, cello, and Uda Waldrop, harpsichord, 
assisted by Victor De Gomez, cello, at the St. Francis 
Hotel, Thursday, November 18, which was admirable in 
every regard. 


was given by 


TINA LERNER WITH ORCHESTRA. 

Tina Lerner made her first appearance for the San Fran- 
cisco concert season this afternoon at the Festival Hall, 
Exposition grounds. She played, with the Exposition Or- 
chestra, the Chopin concerto in F minor and the Grieg 


concerto. The concert program included also Goldmark’s 
“Sakuntala” overture, a valse by Volkmann and the Bal- 
zoni minuet. The concert was a triumph for Tina Lerner. 
HARMONIC Society CELEBRATES ANNIVERSARY. 


The Harmonic Society, the largest German singing or- 
ganization in San Francisco, has celebrated its thirty-second 
anniversary in the German House, with a program iargely 
musical. The talent included Gustav Dirlewanger, Louis 
Plagemann, baritones; Rudolph Kafka, violinist; Mabel 
Hughes, pianist, and a chorus of 200 men singers, who, 
under the direction of Prof. J. R. Rieger, sang German 
songs and the “Star Spangled Banner.” 
was worthy of the occasion. 


The performance 


INNISFAIL QUARTET CONCERT. 


The most triking event of recent date, unquestion- 
ably, was the opening concert of a season to include three 
performances by the Innisfail String Quaret, consisting of 
Nikolai Sokoloff, first violin; Nathan Firestone, viola; May 
Mukle, cello, and Rudolph Ringwall, second violin. This 
quartet has played once at the exposition, but I did not 
have the pleasure of hearing them at that time. 

The quartet was listened to at the opening concert, No- 
vember 9, by practically a majority of the leading musicians 
of San Francisco. In fact the audience was strictly and 
highly musical, including Alfred Hertz, Louis Persinger 
and some scores of others of the first class. Their indorse- 
ment, as manifested by applause, was very enthusiastic. 
The work was marked strongly by spontaniety, dash, viril 
ity and splendid agreement as to balance and the niceties 
of interpretation, accents, shading and so forth. The pro- 
gram Quartet, by Kochel, in E flat; 
quartet, by Ravel, in four movements, and Brahms’ quartet 


was as follows: 


op. 51, No. 1, in C minor. 
BEETHOVEN CHORAL ENSEMBLE. 


The Beethoven Choral Ensemble, under the direction of 
Josiah Zuro, is giving weekly recitals for the entertainment 
of the choral singers, who are to number 120, on the basis 
of actual enrollment. 
Among those who have entertained the singers are Alice 
Gentle, Count Axel Raoul Wachtmeister, Inez Merchant, 
Mrs. Frederic Ashley. 


Two rehearsals are held each week. 


NOTES. 

Emilie Nelson, soprano, and Thomas F. Nelson, pianist, 
cpened the Central musicales season at the Central Church 
last Tuesday evening and were received well. 

Mrs. Clarence Eddy, accompanied at the piano by her 
distinguished husband, sang before the members of the 
California Club last Tuesday. 

Adolph Rosenbecker, who has been concertmaster of the 


San Francisco Symphony Orchestra during the past thre« 
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sons, has been engaged as director of the regular or- 
chestra of the Cort Theatre in this city. The management 
plans to have good music as a feature of entr’act. 

\ series of eight Tuesday morning performances at the 
St. Francis Hotel, under the direction of Rudolph Aronson, 
formerly of the Casino and Metropolitan Concert Hall, in 
New York, has been projected. 

The Oakland Teachers’ Association has arranged for a 
series of artists’ concerts in the Oakland Auditorium. The 

irly engagements include Mme. Gadski. The committee 

consists of Zanette Porter, Glenn H. Wood, Esther Franck, 

Paul Martin, Elizabeth Sherman, Margaret Poore and 
E Davin H. WALKER. 





LOS ANGELES. 


439 Blanchard Building, 
Los Angeles, Cal., November 18, 1815. 


Che Orpheus Club gave the first concert of the season 
Thursday evening, November 4, and by many it was pro- 
vunced the best the club has ever given. This may be due 

the fact that the boys have done more practicing during 
the summer season than common, owing to their visit to 
San Francisco the last of July, where they carried away 
for the best male chorus. 

Trinity auditorium was filled with an enthusiastic and 
ppreciative audience and the boys responded to the very 
evident friendly appreciation by doing their best work. 


the $2,000 prize 


lhey repeated the group of prize songs that were given at 
he Eisteddfod in San Francisco, viz. “Drontheim,” by 
“The Farewell of Hiawatha,” Arthur 
‘oote. and “The Assyrian Came Down,” Cyril Jenkins. 
Zach one of these numbers is decidedly difficult and part 
of them very involved'in harmony and rhythm, and to 
commit and give them without notes with the assurance 
nd finish that they did explains one of the very strong ele- 
This feature of their work was en- 


Janiel Protheroe; 


t 
I 
I 
I 


ments of their success 


thusiastically commented upon by the papers at the time 


the prize was won. The other numbers of the program 
were beautifully given, and in the closing number the ar- 
rangement of Adolphe Adam’s “Holy Night” reached a 














Shanna Cumming 


the well known Oratorio and Church Singer is to 
give a Recital at 
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with Harry Rowe Shelley 
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rogram is most interesting one introducing Mme. 
( ming’s own compositions as well as Mr. Shelley’s. 
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dynamic power remarkable in a chorus of only fifty-five 
voices. 

It has been the custom of this club not only to encour- 
age the young talent by using it for the membership, but 
they have religiously refrained from using any foreign tal- 
ent for soloists, drawing the assisting artists from the 
ranks of the young musicians of the city. On this oc- 
casion Grace James was the soprano soloist and established 
for herself a record that placed her in the artist class. 
Not only is her voice full and satisfying, of even register 
and beautiful timbre, but she has the poise, understanding 
and feeling of the real artist. She is the subject of uni- 
versal congratulation, for, as well as being an aspiring 
young artist, she is much endeared to a large circle who 
love her for other qualities than just her music, and re- 
joice in her growing art. 

The two parts of the program were divided by an inter- 
mission which, upon this occasion, was occupied by a very 
pretty ceremony when Conductor Dupuy was presented by 
the club with a silver loving cup. The address of presen- 
tation was given by James G. Warren, president of the 
club, who called Mr. Dupuy to the stage in words full of 
affection and appreciation, not only for the work he has 
done for the club, but for the large part he has played in 
the musical development of the city. In reply Mr. Dupuy, 
although greatly surprised and moved, made an excellent 
speech, in which he said that in the seventeen years since 
his return to Los Angeles he had seen the establishment 
of nearly every musical feature of the city and had played 
his humble part in developing it. At that time there was 
no orchestra, no chorus, not even a male quartet; in fact, 
the musical life seemed at a standstill, but that he had 
gloried in the development of musical Los Angeles as re- 
corded in the past seventeen years. 

AN INTERESTING PIANO RECITAL. 

An unusually interesting piano program was given Fri- 
day evening, November 12, by Bernice Morrison, who prac- 
tically made her entree at this time, as she proved that she 
was worthy to step from the student rank into the profes- 
She is a pupil of Miss A. J. Eachus and must be 
more than a satisfaction to her teacher. In the first place, 
the program was a great relief from that of the average 
conventional piano recital. Even the classics of the first 
group, praeludium and fugue, D major, Bach-Busoni; 
sonata, A major, Mozart, and ballade in D, op. 10, No. 1, 
Brahms, were unhackneyed numbers. The Debussy group, 
“The Sunken Cathedral,” “Bells Thro’ the Grass” and “Re- 
flections on the Water,” were given a wonderfully delicate 
and lyrical interpretation, and the closing numbers, etude 
in F minor and etude in C major, by S. Bortkiewicz, were 
remarkably interesting and new to the public. 

Although the characteristics of Miss Morrison’s playing 
are extreme refinement and finesse, combined with exquis- 
ite tone coloring, she, in the closing numbers, and in one 
or two places of the first group, proved that she is not 
lacking in the more powerful conception, although a little 
more of this element might have been acceptable to many 
of her audience. Altogether it was a success. The beauty 
of her tone and the delicacy of perception will be strength- 
ened and vitalized by years, no doubt, and she has the 
magnetism and intelligence to make a genuine artist. She 
was assisted in her program by Madeleine Starrett, who 
sang a group of songs. 


sional. 


CLEMENT B. SHAW IN Los ANGELES. 

Among the recent and valued newcomers to the Los 
Angeles musical colony is Dr. Clement B. Shaw, formerly 
of Boston and Chicago, well known teacher and lecturer, 
and also author of several valuable books. For the past 
two years Dr. Shaw has been in Portland, Ore., but has 
decided to locate permanently in Los Angeles. He has 
already given a number of lectures and will lecture before 
the Y. W. C. A.’s of Los Angeles and Pasadena, and will 
give a course of seven lectures on the voice at Symphony 
Hall, on successive Monday evenings. Dr. Shaw has been 
accepted as a valued addition by the local fraternity and 
says he has never received a more cordial welcome in any 
community. He is much charmed with the climate and the 
people. 

A “Musical DEMONSTRATION. 


Two of the most successful teachers of children in the 
city are Grace Welch Blondin and Maud Ayer-Meserve. 
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Thursday afternoon, in the music hall of the Blanchard 
Building, they gave a demonstration of the Effa Ellis-Per- 
field pedagogy melody building and keyboard harmony. 
This was not so much to show what the children of these 
teachers had accomplished, as to give the little people a 
natural expression of their musical ideas. Mrs. Meserve 
briefly outlined the modern methods of musical develop- 
ment for the child and demonstrated it by asking the chil- 
dren briefly to put upon the board some dictation. Mrs. 
Blondin spoke of the value of the rhythmic work, and 
demonstrated it not only by her own pupils, but the visit- 
ing children that were present. She also said that the 
imagination was the vital thing in all effort, and the arous- 
ing of this faculty in the child brought with it naturally 
original expression. 

The afternoon closed with the numbers played by the 
children, all of which were original compositions and were 
little short of astonishing, considering the age of the com- 
posers. 

Notes. 

Molly Byerly Wilson gave a successful concert in Santa 
Paula the last of October before leaving for the East to 
fill a long concert engagement. This popular contralto is 
meeting with excellent success and appreciation. The 
Santa Paul press praises Miss Wilson’s work very highly. 
She was assisted in this work by Arlie Mott, a well known 
accompanist. 

Dr. Frederick Clark is in constant demand and has sung 
a number of recitals recently, among these being for the 
Jesuit Fathers of Hollywood, the Ebell Club of Long 
Beach, the Music Teachers’ Association of Los Angeles, 
and is to appear with Oscar Seiling, the violinst, at a recital 
at the Ingraham Hotel Sunday evening. 

G. Allan Hancock, chairman of the management commit- 
tee of the Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra, and Dr. 
Bridge, president of the association, have returned from 
the East. During his trip Mr. Hancock studied the pro- 
grams, methods and business arrangements of the big or- 
chestras of the East, and has given special attention to 
the plan for popular concerts, which are to be given on a 
more important scale by the Los Angeles Symphony Or- 
chestra this season. JANE CATHERWOOD. 


SAN DIEGO. 


San Diego, Cal., November 24, rots. 

Tina Lerner played here on the afternoon of November 
10 for the Amphion Club to a house that was filled to the 
utmost. This was the first time that this pianist has been 
heard in San Diego. After a brilliant performance, which 
was greativ acclaimed, Miss Lerner found it possible to 
say a few things about our Exposition and the great charm 
of its atmosphere—“feeling,” she designated it. “Every 
artist should see San Diego and the Exposition; should 
be happy in the feeling of beauty that is there!” 

Talking of her art brought out several interesting facts 
regarding herself. Miss Lerner does not believe in forc- 
ing a tone; it should be coaxed, never beaten. She does 
not practice more than two hours a day and only in the 
morning. She plays a composition about to be learned 
once, then once the next day and so on. She never mud- 
dles or wastes.time at the piano. She believes in absorp- 
tion and considers good sight reading absolutely impera- 
tive. TYNDALL GRAY 








Seven Busy Klibansky Pupils. 


Lalla B. Cannon, soprano, has been engaged as solcist 
for the Central Christian Church, Eighty-first street, New 
York City, and for a Sunday concert at the Vanderbilt 
Hotel. 

Mildred W. Shaw is soloist at the Second Presbyterian 
Church, Paterson, N. J. 

Marie Louise Wagner sang at three concerts at Chick- 
ering Hall (Lord & Taylor’s), New York. 

Jean Vincent Cooper is engaged for a concert at the 
Plaza Hotel, New York. ; 

Genevieve Zielinska sings at Trinity Church, Broadway, 
New York. She also sang at concerts at the Franco- 
American Society, and at Evander Childs High School, 
New York. . 

Jack Sears will substitute at the Madison Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church, and Emerson Williams at the Washing- 
ton Heights Baptist Church, New York. 





Skovgaard’s Engagements for One Week. 


The American tour of Skovgaard, the violinist, is 
booked solid and he is said to be meeting everywhere with 
success. He will appear in the following cities during the 
week beginning December 6: 

December 6—Rocky Ford, Colorado; December .7— 
Denver, Colorado; December 8—Boulder, Colorado; De- 
cember 9—Greeley, Colorado; December 10—Laramie, 
Wyoming. 





Goldmark’s “Queen of Sheba,” not heard in Leipsic for 
thirty-four years, is to be given there next January. 
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HAARLEM PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY MUSIC. 


Marie Sundelius and Irma Seydei Render Beautifully a Dis- 
tinctive Program. 


That excellent organization, the Haarlem Philharmonic 
Society, which now fills an important place in New York 
musical life, gave the opening musicale of its 1915-16 sea- 
son on Thursday morning, November 18, at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel and had as its soloists those two very at- 
attractive and very gifted artists, Marie Sundelius, the so- 
prano, and Irma Seydel, the violinist. 

Miss Seydel played the D minor concerto by Vieux- 
temps; melody from “Orfeo,” Gluck-Kreisler; minuet (by 
request), Seydel, and Hungarian dances Nos. 7 and 8, 
Brahms-Joachim. The artist revealed musical and techni- 
cal command of a high order, together with temperament, 
imagination and delicate interpretative sensibility. Her 
tone is full, round and rich, and in finish of phrasing and 
variety of nuance she has achieved a striking degree of 
mastery. Her bowing is marked by grace, dexterity and 
surety. Miss Seydel scored a ringing success, which she 
asknowledged with a modesty that added to the charm of 
her personality. 

Mme. Sundelius, that sterling artist whose every public 
appearance these days is a telling one, again laid captive 
to the fancy and the hearts of her listeners in these num- 
bers: “Tais toi” (aria from “Le Roi d’Ys”), Lalo; 
“Mignonette,” Weckerlin; “Nuit Debussy ; 
“L’ oiseau bleu,” Dalcroze ; “Flickan kom ifran sin alsklings 
mote” (“The Tryst”), Sibelius; “Der driver en dug over 
Spangebro” (“The Nightingale Sings of Her”), Sjogren; 
“Tanker du att jag forlorader ar” (“Don’t Think I Am 
Lost”), Swedish folksong; “Margarethes Cradlesong,” 
Grieg; “Tak for dit rad” (“Out in the World”), Grieg; 
“The Bird of the Wilderness,” Horsman; “Mary of Allan- 
dale,” old English; “Lullaby,” Cyril Scott; “Summertime,” 
Ward-Stephen; “Oh! Weep for Those,” Irma Seydel, and 
The last named two were furnished 


d’étoiles,” 


berceuse, Gounod. 
with violin obligato played by Miss Seydel. 

The list of songs chosen by Mme. Sundelius showed the 
wide range of her vocalism and of her art of presentment, 
for the pieces demanded nearly all the singing require- 
ments and exemplified practically every musical mood. The 
performer was equal to the task she had set herself and 
delighted the large audience with the lovely quality of her 
fresh voice, the sincerity of her delivery and the unfail- 
ing taste and polish which distinguished everything she did. 
She is truly a singer of songs in the full meaning of that 
term, for she makes the marriage of text and music a per- 
fect artistic union. The Scandinavian numbers, sung in 
their native diction, made a quaint appeal to American 
ears and were received with acclaim. However, also the 
rest of Mme. Sundelius’ contributions caused joy, as was 
evidenced by the prolonged applause they occas‘oned. 

Miss Seydel’s song, written for Mme. Sundelius, breathes 
deep musical feeling and reveals a sure pen in the har- 
monic and structural branches. 


Nine symphony concerts are being given this winter in 
Basle, Switzerland. 


GENIA D’AGARIOFF SAILS FOR CUBA. 


Russian Baritone Joins Opera Company at Havana. 





Genia d’Agarioff made his New York debut in concert 
at Aeolian Hall, November 5, supported by Mme. Bériza, 
one of the principals of the Chicago Opera Association, 
and by the Russian Symphony Orchestra. This young 
Russian baritone impressed his hearers with his dramatic 
gifts at this concert, by his impressive singing of excerpts 
from “Boris Godunow.” 

Mr. d’Agarioff sailed last week for Havana, where he is 
engaged for a long season of opera. 





KHYVA ST. ALBANS MAKES DEBUT AS JULIET. 
Young Actress Is Booked for Several Weeks at Same Place. 





Khyva St. Albans, the young actress, who made her 
debut at the Forty-fourth Street Theatre, New York, last 
week as Juliet in “Romeo and Juliet,” is booked for sev- 





Photo by Campbell Studios, New York. 
KHYVA ST. ALBANS AS JULIET 
In the David Chanler Dramatic Company’s production of ‘Romeo 
and Juliet,” at the Forty-fourth Street Theater, New York 


eral weeks at the same place. Miss St. Albans is still in 
her teens, but she is unusually gifted. 

The young lady is the daughter of Oscar Saenger, the 
distinguished vocal teacher. 





Glenn Engagements. 


Wilfred Glenn, basso-cantante, has been engaged by the 
New York Liederkranz Society for its concert on Decem- 
ber 5. On December 30, Mr. Glenn will be soloist with the 
Mozart Society of Pittsburgh in its performance of “The 
Messiah.” Mr. Glenn sang with much success in Brahms’ 
“Reqitiem,” given at the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
New York, Sunday evening, November 28. 

Mr. Glenn’s excellent vocal organ and his thorough 
knowledge of oratorio singing make him a favorite in that 
field of the tonal art. 





Bloch Pupils to Play Interesting Program. 


Pupils of Alexander Bloch are to be heard in a violin 
recital at 790 Riverside Drive, New York, Sunday after- 
noon, December 5. 

The program will be: Sonata, G minor (largo, allegro 
commodo), Tartini, Philip Markel; allegro, Fiocco, August 
Breuer; concerto, No. 7 (andante, finale), Rode, Morris 
Harrison; concerto, E major, first movement, Bach, Emil 
Bloch; concerto, first movement, Mendelssohn, Albert 
Ellis; sonata, G major, Grieg, Edward Murray. 





Member of the Touring Company—My good lady, the 
last place I stayed at the landlady wept when I left. 

Landlady—Oh, did she? Well, I ain’t going to. I want 
my money in advance——Newark Eagle. 
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JULIA CULP WITH NEW YORK SYMPHONY. 


Noted Singer, in Happy Vein, Gives Pleasurable Song 
Rendering. 


Julia Culp, fresh from Holland by the last steamer, was 
evidently overjoyed to appear before a New York audience 
again, and she radiated happiness to every one around her 
when she came upon the platform to sing with the New 
York Symphony Society, at Aeolian Hall, last Sunday 
afternoon, November 28. Her first songs, with orchestral 
accompaniment, were: “Sei mir gegriisst,” by Schubert, 
and “Arioso,” by Handel. Her second group of songs 
were: “Wie bist du meine Konigin,” “Immer leiser wird 
mein Schlummer,” “Minnelied” and “Sandmannchen,” all 
by Brahms. 
same instant appeal as heretofore and promised well for 


Her rich and sympathetic voice made the 
the success of her forthcoming American season. As was 
to be expected, she was frequently applauded and repeat- 
edly recalled to the platform. Few singers now before the 
public are so uniformly satisfying in songs of all schools. 

The orchestral numbers on the program were varied. 
First of all came Haydn’s symphony in G, called the “Sur- 
prise,” on account of a fortissimo accent in the midst of 
the placid and ingenuous andante. The only surprise this 
symphony creates today is the surprise that any conductor 
should play it. It was a notable landmark in its day, a 
footprint on the sands of time, so to speak, but, in the 
words of Galileo, the world moves. If it is to be played 
let it be heard in a small hall like the Aeolian, where it is 
at its best, and let it receive always as careful and in- 
spiriting a performance as it had last Sunday. 

“Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks,” by Strauss, with 
which the concert ended, was overwhelming in the con- 
fined area of this admirable recital hall, even though Con- 
ductor Walter Damrosch employed the proper dynamics 
throughout. 

Two mood pictures by Delius were heard for the first 
time in New York on this occasion. They are excessively 
rich in harmony and almost cloying in mellifluous discords 
that result from the interweaving and clashing of chro- 
matic counterpoint. Though they lack vitality and are in- 
clined to drag, they are full of fine feeling and the spirit 
They are called “Summer Night on the River” 
The or- 


of poetry. 
and “On Hearing the First Cuckoo in Spring.” 
chestra played them with agreeable tone and finely con- 
sidered phrasing. 


Musicians’ Club Musicale. 


A musical evening was held at the Musicians’ Club, of 
New York, on Tuesday, November 23. It was Composers’ 
Night. Mrs. E. N. Lapham played some of the accom- 
paniments. 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, Mrs. Cadman, Princess Tsia- 
nina, Christine Miller and Louise Homer 


Among those present as guests of honor were 


Musical Invalids. 





Among those reported on the sick list are Rudolph Schir- 
mer, the publisher, and Mrs. Kreisler, wife of the vic linist. 
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NEW YORK BREVITIES. 


Kronold Teacher of Cello and Ensemble Playing— 
Warford Studio Musicale—Tonk cnstler Society 
Concerts—Downing of Newark—Notes. 





Hans Kronold, now located at his new studio, 2231 
Broadway (elevator entrance, Eightieth street), teaches 
the violoncello and the art of ensemble playing. He will 
this season concentrate all his work at this studio, playing 
concert engagements within easy reach of the metropolis, 
Ensemble playing is extremely important, and is receiving 
continually greater attention in America. Mr. Kronold, 
himself an expert pianist, arranges for this kind of music, 
teaching piano interpretation in conjunction with his own 
playing, and also with a string quartet and string trio. He 
announces a series of Monday afternoon lectures, when 
a nominal fee will be charged and various ensemble works 
will be performed, each person attending these having the 
benefit of his criticism and suggestions. His studio is 
large enough to seat 100 people, and he should soon find 
that number of listeners. Mr. Kronold’s analytical mental- 
ity, combined with an appreciation of humor and the abil- 
ity to express it in telling English, is known to all his 
friends. 

Wakrrorp Stupio MUSICALE. 


November 18 a large audience attended one of the 
most interesting and enjoyable musicales which Claude 
Warford has given in his studios, Metropolitan Opera 
House Building. The affair was planned as a “farewell” 
to Julia Townsend Cox, who has been studying under Mr. 
Warford’s guidance for the past three years and who now 
returns to her home in the South. 

rhree years ago Miss Cox was the possessor of a pure, 
light soprano voice. Competent guidance and _ serious 
study have given her an organ of ample power which she 
uses with fine intelligence and exquisite taste. Her tonal 
contrasts are good, her phrasing admirable, and her diction 
unusually fine. The program opened with the aria from 
“Mme. Butterfly”; a group of Gilberté’s songs (accom- 
panied by the composer), and songs by Harris, Ronald, 
Warford and Marshall followec. 

Carl Rupprecht, baritone, another Warford student, and 
Madeline Heyder, pianist, assisted, and Mr. Warford 
played the accompaniments with his usual sympathetic 
understanding. 

TONKUNSTLER SociETY CONCERTS. 

At Assembly Hall, November. 23, five artists participated 
in a chamber music concert. These were Eduard Weiss, 
Maurice Kaufman, Adelaide Fischer, Ludmila Vojacek- 
Wetche, and Max Gegna. All these artists volunteered 
their share in the music, doing it entirely as a labor of 
love. The appreciation they find on the part of the good- 
sized audience is their only reward, apart from the great 
enjoyment and satisfaction obtained hy the participants 
themselves in the rendering of beautiful music. Miss 
Fischer sang, “Pierrot,” by Dagmar deC. Riibner. This 
song, recently published, is by the daughter of the dean 
of music, Columbia University. She has attained con- 
siderable reputation as an expert pianist, having appeared 
at Metropolitan Opera House ‘Sunday evening concerts, 
etc. Following the musicale, a social gathering for mem- 
bers and friends was held at the Union Square Hotel. 

The next musicale is announced for December 7, Me- 
morial Hall, Brooklyn. : 

DowNING OF NEWARK. 

George H. Downing, baritone of Newark, finds this is 
his best season, having more pupils than ever before in 
his experience. He has leased a beautiful house in an ex- 
clusive section of the city (No. 8 Pennsylvania avenue) and 
quoting him “things are booming in great shape.” May 
Korb, who won the prize for the best voice in the best state 
of cultivation for the Newark May music festival of this 
year, has brought Mr. Downing farreaching renown. Mr. 
Downing owns a summer camp, situated in the lake region 
of New Jesey. “I am building this with my own hands,” 
says Mr. Downing. 

NOTEs. 


Homer Emerson Williams, organist of the free synagogue, 
Carnegie Hall, and musical director of Chickering Hall, 
(Lord & Taylor’s) is available for Sunday afternoon and 
evening services. Mr. Williams is an expert and experi- 
enced church and concert organist and those who have 
had to do with him at Chickering Hall know him to be a 
genial gentleman beside. 

Max Jacobs conducted the Orchestra Society of New 
York, November 21, at Brownsville Labor Lyceum, the 
first of a series of four symphony concerts. Eugene 
Nigob, Russian pianist, and Eugene Dubois, Belgian 
violinist, were the soloists. The orchestral numbers in- 
cluded works by Goldmark, Schubert, Grieg, Rubinstein, 
and Tschaikowsky. Mr. Jacobs will conduct the second 
Sunday afternon concert of this society at the Harris 


Theatre, December 12, with Gladys Axman, soprano, as 
soloist. 

The coming Thursday, December 9, a program of songs 
and piano compositions will be performed at the New 
Assembly Concert, Hotel Plaza. The artists will be 
Augustine Haughton, soprano, Anna Graham Harris, con- 
tralto, George Halprin, pianist, Acton K. Dougherty, 
pianist, and new songs by C. Linn Seiler will be presented 
with the composer at the piano. 

Edward Mayerhofer, the dean of piano instructors of 
Yonkers, gave a students’ concert at the Amackassin Club, 
November 20. The feature of the program was the per- 
formance of trios by Haydn, Beethoven and Mozart, in 
which the piano part was played by Louise Hoff, Janet 
Brownell, and the concert giver. Harold Land, baritone, 
contributed two vocal numbers, Bessie Huntington at the 
piano. Mr. Land’s voice has nobility combined with ex- 
pressiveness, and he is exceptionally musical. 


HAMMANN’S VERSATILITY LEADS 
TO MANY ENGAGEMENT:. 


His Teaching Schedule Is Completely Filled. 





Ellis Clark Hammann, pianist, accompanist and coach 
of Philadelphia, is anticipating a busy season, probably the 
busiest in his career. His teaching schedule is completely 
filled, both for piano work and coaching in songs, his 
pupils in the latter line including many of Philadelphia’s 
best singers. In addition to his teaching and his concert 
appearances, Mr. Hammann is the official accompanist for 
the Orpheus and the Eurydice clubs as well as for the 
Treble Clef Club. 

Mr. Hammann is an unusually fine accompanist and his 
services are in constant demand in that line of endeavor. 
Some of the engagements he has already filled this fall 
are as follows: October 10, accompanied Lawrence Haynes, 
tenor, at Germantown, Pa.; October 16, organ recital at 
Ogontz, Pa.; October 26, accompanied Horatio Connell, 
baritone, at Rich Quartet concert, in Witherspoon Hall, 
Philadelphia; October 29, accompanied Belle Gottschalk, 
soprano, in recital at Witherspoon Hall, Philadelphia; No- 
vember 3, private musicale in Philadelphia; November 6, 
accompanied Lawrence Haynes at the University of Penn- 
sylvania; November 10, organ recital in Philadelphia; No- 
vember 12, first concert by the Rich, Kindler, Hammann 
Trio at the Girls’ High School, Philadelphia; November 
18, accompanied Lawrence Haynes in recital at Witherspoon 
Hall, Philadelphia) On November 29 Mr. Hammann 
played at a musicale given in Philadelphia under the 
auspices of the Manufacturers’ Club. 





Original Manuscript of ‘“‘Home, Sweet Home” Sold. 


The autograph manuscript of John Howard Payne’s 
“Home, Sweet Home,” consisting of two verses of four 
lines each, with a three-line chorus after each verse, was 
hought by George D. Smith for $160 at the sale of part 
four of the Burton library and Anderson galleries No- 
vember 18. With the manuscript were two affidavits, a 
letter signed by the daughter of G. W. Wright, to whom 
Payne presented the manuscript, and eleven letters from 
men negotiating for the purchase of the manuscript. The 
autograph poem was signed and dated Washington, March 
2, 1851. 





Henry’s Success in the Northwest. 





Reports from Spokane and Seattle, where Harold Henry 
played recently, indicate that in both places he met with 
his accustomed success, and was obliged to add many 
numbers to his regular program. “Harold Henry,” says 


the Seattle Post-Intelligencer of November 12, “has the. 


power to pluck his instrument and scatter over his audi- 
ence the fragile flowers of dreams. His touch is poetic, 
and his interpretations preserve the mood of the com- 
poser, with something added—his own imagination.” 

Mr. Henry returned to Chicago from the West on No- 
vember 22. 





Hinshaw Sings at Alma Mater. 





When William Wade Hinshaw appears in concert (to- 
day) December 2, at the Valparaiso University, Valpar- 
aiso, Ind., he will be among the scenes of his youth, for it 
was at this university that Mr. Hinshaw studied and later 
taught before he decided to enter the operatic field. On 
December 7, Mr. Hinshaw will also appear as soloist with 
the New Haven Symphony Orchestra, under the baton of 
Dr. Horatio Parker. 





Concert goer to member of the orchestra—You look 
troubled; what’s worrying you? 

Musician—My salary. 

Concert goer—Don’t let a little thing like that trouble 
you? 
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LE ROY GIVES FLATTERING 
RECEPTION TO META REDDISCH 


Soprano Sings for First Time in Home City After European 
Successes. 





Le Roy, N. Y., November 18, 1915. 

This town turned out en masse last night to welcome 
home the young Western New York prima donna, Meta 
Reddisch, who has not been heard here since her several 
years’ absence in Europe. The new Ingham Hall, recently 
built on the site of the once well known Ingham Seminary, 
presented a brilliant spectacle, many motoring from as far 
as Rochester and Buffalo to attend the recital. The gifted 
artist was in splendid voice and great enthusiasm reigned 
throughout the evening. The soprano was assisted by her 
brother, Claude Reddisch, pianist, and Roscoe Possell, flut- 
ist, in a highly interesting program ranging from operatic 
airs by Mozart, Donizetti and Verdi to Lieder of Brahms 
and Schubert, a group of French songs by Hiie, Bemberg 
and Debussy and English songs by Parker, Rogers, Liza 
Lehmann and Ronald. The “Mad Scene” 
served as a vehicle to exploit the singer’s virtuosity, and 
the number was also characterized by pathos, dramatic 
intensity and superb quality of tone. 


from “Lucia” 


Those who were 


privileged to hear the artist carried away ‘with them an 





META REDDISCH. 


indelible impression of her charming personality, her lovely 
voice and her splendid musical disposition. Miss Reddisch 
will give a recital in Warsaw, Friday evening, and another 
in Batavia next Tuesday evening. In both of these towns, 
prominent residents have guaranteed the financial success 
of her appearance. The artist will be heard in concert in 
Philadelphia December 9, and she has other important 
bookings for the immediate future. 

In the Buffalo Evening News of November 18 this flat- 
tering account of the recital appeared: 

“Meta Reddisch, the noted young grand opera singer 

appeared here in a song recital last evening before 
a large audience at Ingham Hall. Miss Reddisch was as- 
sisted by Roscoe Possell, flutist, and Claude Reddisch, 
pianist. The difficult program ranging from operatic airs 
by Mozart, Donizetti and Verdi to songs by modern com- 
posers in French, Italian, German and English afforded 
the gifted singer an opportunity for a wonderful display 
of versatility. 

“Her voice, remarkable for its sweetness, clarity and 
flexibility, aroused the audience to the greatest enthusiasm. 
In her French group, comprising songs by Debussy, Hiie 
and Bemberg, and in German Lieder by Brahms and 
Schubert, the artist displayed a splendid musical tempera- 
ment and most unusual interpretative powers. The Mad 
Scene from “Lucia” was characterized by great pathos, 
brilliancy of voice and dramatic intensity. In the bravura 
passages, the flights of the singer’s flute like voice to E 
in alt, the remarkably beautiful trills, the unapproachable 
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legato could not have been excelled by a Melba or a 
Tetrazzini. 

“Le Roy, which has followed Miss Reddisch’s successes 
during two years at the Costanzi Opera, Rome, at the San 
Carlo, Naples, in Spain, France and South America with 
such unbounded interest, can well be proud of her achieve- 
ments.” 


American Institute of Applied Music Recital. 





Three piano pupils of Kate S. Chittenden, dean of the 
American Institute of Applied Music, four vocal pupils 
of McCall Lanham, a piano pupil of H. Rawlins Baker, 
finally a violin pupil of Henry Schradieck, made up a 
program of eleven numbers at the November 23 recital 
at the American Institute of Applied Music, New York. 
The piano pupils who played were Rose Karasek, Beulah 
Seach, Kitty Lippner, Alice R. Clausen, Louise Keppel, 
Alice K. Hoffman, who played works by Schubert, 
Rubinstein, Moszkowski, Grunfeld, Coleridge-Taylor, 
MacDowell and Beethoven. All of the pianists’ names 
have become familiar to readers of the MusicaL Ccurirr, 


and 


for their playing has frequently been noticed in these 
The singers, Mildred Dewsnap, Estelle 
Hasketh, Mrs. R. E. Powers, and F. Jarka, who were ac- 
companied by their instructor, Mr. Lanham, now recovered 


columns. were 


from prolonged illness. These singers have been men- 
tioned in the Musicat Courrier also with many compli- 
ments for their singing and their teacher. 

Henry Schradieck, who has become the dean of Amer- 
ican teachers of the violin, has in George Raudenbush a 
talented young pupil who practises intelligently and is 
making fine progress, which he demonstrated through his 
playing of ‘a Viotti concerto. 

There was a good sized audience present at the recital, 
which is one of many to be given during this, the thirtieth 
season of the American Institute of Applied Music. 


Seagle Pupils in Public Work. 





Oscar Seagle has a number of pupils who have already 
made a remarkably good showing this season in concert in 
the Northwest. 

Among them is Elizabeth Armstrong, Canadian French 
by birth and the possessor of a beautiful soprano voice. 
In her excellent criticisms her voice is mentioned as being 
of peculiarly rich and lyrical quality, uniformly clear and 
musical throughout its entire range. 

Harold van Duzee, a robust tenor, created quite a sensa- 
tion in Minneapolis, where he sang recently. The Tribune 
calls his voice a rarely beautiful organ, especially rich in 
the lovely pastel tints so essential to the effective inter- 
pretation of songs of the modern French school. The 
Journal speaks of Mr. van Duzee as the possessor of a 
tenor voice of rare quality and vocal unction. 

Still another ‘pupil, Mrs. Stapleton Murray, was soloist 
on November 20, for the Rubinstein Club of New York, 
and on the 22d gave a recital at the Hotel McAlpin. 

Mr. Seagle has just returned to New York from a short 
concert tour. 


STAMP OF APPROVAL ON ALTHOUSE’S SINGING. 


Reports from South and West Laud Operatic Tenor. 


“Paul Althouse is the great American tenor,” writes 
Alfred Wiley, director of the Huntington (W. Va.) Choral 
Association. The opinion of Mr. Wiley seems to be shared 
by the Huntington Herald-Dispatch, which commented on 
the young grand opera tenor as follows: “Paul Althouse 


produced a thrilling effect upon the andience by the ef- 


fective combination of his remarkably beautiful and ro- 
bust voice and his intensely dramatic personality.” 

In Evanston, Ill., Mr. Althouse recently gave a joint re- 
cita! with Harold Bauer, pianist. work 
of Mr. Althouse the Evanston Index said: “He sang with 


a perfection of phrasing and a clarity of tone that made 


In speaking of the 


the songs equally a delight to the ear and to the under- 
standing. The care with which this conscientious vocztlist 
works out his effects is a revelation to all who are in- 


terested in technic as an ally of flawless tone production.” 


Chicago also put the stamp of approval on the singer. 
In the Tribune appeared: “Paul Althouse, a tenor who 
seems destined to stand in the sacred circle of the elect 


(so great is his vocal gift, and so thoroughly is his inter- 
astonishing ap- 


effective), won { 
Aida’ 


insomnia in the 


theatre 


‘Celeste 


pretation of the 


plause by singing the aria His warm, 


healthy tone may 
of many an idolized tenor of the day.” 


well induce chambers 


Russian Ballet Coming. 


Serge de Diaghileff’s Russian Ballet, which is being im 
ported here by the Metropolitan Opera Company for a 
tour will begin a two weeks’ engagement at the Century 
After a subsequent tour of the coun 
try, the weeks of ballet at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, beginning April 3. 

Warslov Nijinsky 


The stage decorations and costumes are by Leon 


Theatre January 17. 
company will give four 
and Thamar Karsavina will head the 


dancers. 





WARSLOV NIJINSKY 


Bakst. The music will be played by a symphony orchestra 
Nahan Franko, but 


The company is scheduled 


which has been assembled by will be 
conducted by Ernest Ansermet 


to leave Europe December 18. 


Old epigram on a bad fiddler: 
“Old Orpheus play’d so well he mov’d Old Nick, 
Whilst thou mov’st nothing—but thy fiddlestick.’ 
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MILWAUKEE CONCERT 
ATTENDANCE IMPROVED. 


Large Audiences at Several Important Affairs—Mme. 
Claussen Captures Hearts of Music Lovers— 
Venerable Singing Society Heard— 

Local Orchestra Is Flourishing. 








Milwaukee, Wis., November 21, 1915. 
lwaukee has had its Thanksgiving feast of musical 
. delights, for during the past two weeks we have been 
en a splendid series of attractions, and will now have 
eason of quiet until the national feasting and rejoicing 


eT 
LARGE AUDIENCE HEARS FARRAR. 


Still the merry war goes on over the Leonard Liebling 
irticle, and the cudgels wave our name to save. One 
cribe waxes scintillatingly sarcastic over the tremendous 
sudience that greeted Farrar, ascribing the few empty 

its to the absence of musicians, reflecting copiously upon 

»w pained Mr. Liebling would have been if he had stood 

the doors watching the entrance of the thousands of 

thers,” not musical, who came with their gold and their 
two strong hands. But, scribe remarks, Mr. Mueller, 
inager of the A Capella, did not grieve that the audience 
vas not musical, in fact, he confided to said writer that he 
lidn’t much care who came just so they came, and on, and 


on, and on. All of which proves what? There were a 


thousand more people at the Farrar concert than at the 


Boston Symphony. Why? Same prices. No one has 
assailed the musicianship of the latter audience; personally 
this scribe thinks it was a discriminating one, for the fin- 
ished art of Werrenrath and Sassoli caused more “volleys 
upon volleys of applause to reverberate through the great 


hall” than the work of the stellar artist. Why Farrar 
hould ever sing “I’ve Been Roaming,” Horn, or “I’m not 
as Other Lassies,” Wolf, is one of the mysteries. So far 
from lying in her voice, they but serve to bring out all the 
weak spots by laying bare the thready quality of the upper 
register. Her best work was in the opera arias, naturally, 

ugh the German group was well given. 

MMe. CLAUSSEN WINS OVATION. 

On November 4, Mme. 
Musical Club and Cecilian Choir. 
compelling art of the great Swedish mezzo fortunately 


Claussen appeared with the Arion 
The superb voice and 


lominated the program. She gave the following numbers 
with all the appeal of masterly finesse, reaching the great- 
“Hindu Chant,” by Bemberg, “Der 
“Lieti Signor Salute,” Meyerbeer ; 
“In Questa Tomba Oscura,” Beethoven; “Se Tu M’Ami,” 
“Chant Hindu,” Bemberg; “Der Genesene,” “An 
Wolf® “Der Nussbaum,” Schumann; “Das 
” Braun; “Light,” Bauer; “Life and 
Death,” Coleridge-Taylor; “Beside the Shalimar,” Pro- 
MacFadyen; “An Open Secret,” 
Woodman; “Habanera,” Bizet. With our own MacFad- 
yen’s “Cradle Song” Mme. Claussen won an ovation for 
herself and the composer. Charles Dodge, one of Milwau- 
kee’s best known pianists, contributed a group of piano 
numbers, which exhibited his technical ability to fine ad- 
vantage and elicited hearty approval from the audience. 


est heights in the 


Sieger” of Hugo Kaun; 


ergolese ; 
Die Hoffnung,” 
Kraut Vergessenheit, 


theroe: “Cradle Song,” 


SuccessFUL SyMPHONY CONCERT. 


lhe Auditorium Symphony Orchestra, under Director 
Herman Zeitz, gave its first concert of the season’s series 
N 7, and scored a success. Director Zeitz had 

posed a march for the occasion, which was enthusias- 
ically received and earned for the director a big ovation 
and many flowers. The organization is looking forward 

1 great stride toward the heights of achievement this 
ear, as the personnel is considered at least 50 per cent. 
bettér than that of the preceding seasons; several Chicago 
artists occupy important positions and will appear per- 
nanently. Nine hundred dollars has been expended in 


»vermber 


compe 


enlarging the library. 
Our Musica Society. 


he Milwaukee Musical Society opened its 1915-1916 
November 8 with Max Bruch’s “Lay of the Bell.” 
rl society has been in existence since 1850; it was 


organized by the “hardy sons of toil” who came to Amer- 
ca in the first part of the nineteenth century. Henry 
Kemper, one of the number, who was a great lover of 


music, and especially of choral work, in searching for 
some one to help with the farm work found a young 
Bohemian named Hans Balatka, who became the first 
lirector of the society and was the leading spirit in all its 
early successes. Balatka organized an orchestra also, and 
in 1851 performed “Creation,” with a chorus of 100 voices 


and thirty. instrumentalists. 


“THe CZAR AND THE CARPENTER.” 


“The Czar and the Carpenter,” real opera in Milwaukee, 
was performed by the society; it was received with great 


enthusiasm and repeated five times. Ole Bull and Adelina 
Patti, the “Wonder Child,” then ten years of age, attended 
the first performance, and Ole declared he had seldom 
heard at any theatre better choruses or a better “sextette.” 
The society flourished triumphantly until the war began, 
giving over 100 concerts and traveling about to neighbor- 
ing cities, where it received a number of first prizes for 
the excellence of its work. During the war the member- 
ship decreased from 250 to seventy-five and the society 
was kept alive only by the most desperate efforts, but in 
‘65 there were more than 600 members, and once more 
the career was one of success and achievement. Balatka 
went to Chicago in 1860 and remained until the great fire 
threw him out of employment, when he returned to Mil- 
waukee and the conductorship of the Musical Society, in 
which position he continued until 1873. An intensely in- 
teresting occurrence is said to have had a great influence 
upon his decision to go to Chicago in ’6o. 

In regard to the performance of “The Lay of the Bell,” 
which the dailies describe as a meritorious one (the repre- 
sentative was unable to attend), a distinct novelty was in- 
troduced in the form of tableaux posed by Franz Kirchner, 
of the German Theatre. These tableaux were used to in- 
terpret the poem and complete the effect of the music. The 
pictures won much praise for their beauty and were greatly 
enjoyed, though the use of such medium for the purpose 











The Biltmore 
Friday Morning Musicales 
Grand Ballroom of the Biltmore 


Management MR. R. E. JOHNSTON 


h 


Artists engaged for Musicales are: 





Third Musicale, December 3rd 


FRIEDA HEMPEL, Sopran 
GIOVANNI MARTINELLI, Tenor 
FRITZ KREISLER Violinist 
GH ALLAN, Baritone 


Fourth Musicale, one 17th 
MME. MEL aA, Soprano 
ROSA OLITZKA, Contralto 
LEOPOLD GODOWSKY, Pia 
LOUIS SIEGEL. "Violinist 


Fifth Musicale, January 14th 
ENRICO cone Tenor 
ANDRE TOURRET, Violinist 


MABEL GARRISON, S: 
LUCILE ORRELL, Cellist 


Sixth Musicale, gig 28th 
GERALDINE FARRAR, Sopra 
REINALD WERRE RATH Baritone 
ADA SASSOLI, Harpist 
Seventh Musicale, we uth 
MME. raw ALDA, Sopra 
NACE P EREWSKI, 
ALBERT SPALDING, Violinist 


Eighth Musicale, February 25th 
LUCcRE4 pon fepreno 


REA DE SEG UROLA, I Baritone 
AEATRICE DE HOLT OIR, French Diseuse 
and ROSINA GALLE | Premiere Danseuse 


(of the Metropolitan Opera Company) 
Reserved Seats, $3.00 Boxes Seating Six, $30.00 


Orders for seats and boxes may now be sent (accompanied 
by check) to MR. R. E. JOHNSTON, 4st Broadway and 
tickets will be forwarded by return mail. ickets on sale at 
Biltmore Box Office during the week of each concert. 
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of heightening the effect of a musical classic would seem 
to be open to question from the standpoint of high art. 


ORCHESTRAL ATTENDANCE INCREASES. 


The Milwaukee Orchestra Association, under whose 
auspices the Chicago Symphony series is being produced, 
is beaming with gratification. At the last concert an in- 
creased attendance was noticeable and the spirit of the 
audience was one of marked enthusiasm and appreciation. 


FLONZALEY QUARTET WELL LIKED. 


There is no doubt that this is a musical town, and Mr. 
Liebling would certainly have had to acknowledge it if he 
had attended the concert given by the Flonzaley Quartet, 
November 20, and heard us applaud that Taneiew quartet 
in C major, op. 5. Just as though we understood it per- 
fectly, we clapped and clapped and got an encore. There 
were some musicians who looked a little dazed, but we 
proved to the quartet that we could assimilate Taneiew 
without effort. Bach’s prelude and fugue for violin alone, 
from the suite in G minor, played by Alfred Pochon, was 
a supreme delight, so also was the Beethoven quartet in 
A major, op. 18, No. 5. We are certainly indebted to the 
MacDowell Club, whose enterprise and desire to further 
the best interests of music afforded us the privilege of 
hearing the masterly art of the quartet. 


THE MEap READING. 


Catherine Pannill Mead gave a private reading of her 
program, “Plantation Days in Song and Story.” Mrs. 
Mead is a Virginian, with all understanding and feeling 
for the dusky brother and his joys and sorrows. She dis- 
plays a distinct talent for the delineation of the songs and 


stories peculiar to the negro and arouses interest and en- 
thusiasm by her work. The most finished and artistic 
number was the “Mammy Speaks” monologue, combined 
with the unpublished “Mammy’s Lullaby.” 

Mrs. F. W. Carsperry. 





CARLSON PUPIL SCORES. 
Leonore von der Lieth Gives Recital of High Standard. 





An unusually successful debut was made on the evening 
of November 15 at the Ebell Club House Auditorium, Los 
Angeles, by Leonore von der Lieth, a pupil of Anthony 
Carlson, the eminent southern California basso and vocal 
pedagogue. 

Miss von der Lieth was heard by a large and fashion- 
able audience in a recital program of great interest and 
well calculated to display the cardinal excellence of her 
training, as well as her own genuine giftedness and more 
than ordinary depth and justness of musical and poetic 
feeling. 

Her program consisted almost entirely of works from 
the modern school, and it would be difficult, from among 
so many excellencies, to select any one number which pos- 
sessed especial appeal, so evenly high was the standard of 
the whole. 

There were songs by Rogers and MacFadyn; Campbell- 
Tipton’s beautiful “Spirit Flower,” into which the singer 
instilled all of tlie delicacy, lightness and charm conceived 
by the composer; there were works from the pens of the 
great Wagner, Grieg, Strauss and Puccini, and these, too, 
Miss von der Lieth interpreted with brilliant effectiveness ; 
Hugo Wolf was represented by two numbers, “Verborgen- 
heit” and “Elfenlied,” and one is almost tempted to say 
that these were the most happy renditions of the recital, 
so exactly did the youthful singer interpret the great Ger- 
man Lieder composer’s esoteric meaning; and there were 
also some other works, among which must not be forgot- 
ten the singer’s own setting of “Yvonne”—a setting which, 
while lacking in maturity, goes far to prove Miss von der 
Lieth’s real musical talent and worth. 

Miss von der Lieth possesses a light soprano of great 
beauty and flexibility, which she uses with skill and taste. 
The voice is excellently placed, and it is especially notice- 
able that her teacher has carefully avoided any sign of 
overstrain or forcing, so that, in spite of the evidently 
careful training, it carefully retains its natural freshness, 
youthfulness and flexibility. Miss von der Lieth is a young 
lady for whom it is safe to predict a successful career. 


‘A 





Mozart Society Musicale, December 4. 


Anna Fitziu, soprano; Hugh Allan, baritone; Beatrice 
deHolthoir, French Diseuse, and Camille Decreus, ac- 
companist, will provide the program for the second musi- 
cal of the New York Mozart Society, (Mrs. Noble McCon- 
nell, president,) next Saturday afternoon, December 4, 
Hotel Astor, New York. 

The program: 
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Miss Fitziu. 
Bergerettes du XVIIlieme siecle— 
C’est sitot fait. 
Le baiser garde, 
Ah! quel dommage! 
L’echo singulier. 
L’amour est—il une folie? 
Mile. deHolthoir. 
Neopolitan songs— 
Vowrne - PORTO Rss 6.5.0 64:0 946 855000 inb bones erevescess Nardella 
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Canta pa Luna Nardella 
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Miss Fitziu and Mr. Allan, 


May Peterson to Sing at 
Thompson Musicale in Washington. 


The Music League of America announces that May 
Peterson will sing at the home of Col. and Mrs. Robert 
Thompson in Washington, D. C., on Saturday evening, De- 
cember 18. The Thompson musicales are considered the 
most important musical events in the capital, and it is 
therefore a great tribute to Miss Peterson’s exquisite art 
and charming personality that she has been chosen as the 
bright particular star of such an occasion. 








Mme. Gabrilowitsch to Give Another Recital. 


Clara Clemens-Gabrilowitsch, contralto, will be heard 
again in recital in Aeolian Hall, New York City, Monday 
afternoon, December 20. 
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BISPHAM AND HIS COMPANY SCORE ANEW. 


In ‘‘The Rehearsal’ and ‘‘Adelaide’’ Baritone Continues to 
Reap Honors. 





David Bispham and his company, at present on tour, 
are continually scoring new triumphs in “The Rehearsal” 
and “Adelaide.” Everywhere the press has spoken in 
highest terms of Mr. Bispham’s work, remarking his “splen- 
did portrayal,” his “beautiful characterization,” his “in- 
spired interpretation,” and his “wonderful art.” The Phil- 
adelphia Ledger stated, “He certainly is a remarkable 
actor. His rendering of Turgenieff’s poetic thought, ‘In 
Days Gone By,’ to music by Arensky, was a gem of dram- 
atic art. It was worth sitting through an entire evening to 
hear just those lines as recited by him. Every word told; 
every word brought a transfiguration in the artist’s coun- 
tenance. It was a rare treat, and his presence dwarfed 
everything on the stage. This, of course, is the real test 
of personality, not only in an artist, but also in a man. 
Mr. Bispham is a true artist, who has temperament, as v-ell 
as undertaking. He never overacts, yet he always pro- 
duces the required effect; and . . . depends upon his perfect 
enunciation and wonderful range of tone as well as upon 
his facial expression to convey to his audience the depth 
of his emotions. Bispham’s characterization of Beethoven, 
the deaf master musician, was a memorable one; and as 
the huge audience broke up, every thoughtful person pres- 
ent must have felt the richer for one more unforgettable 
experience.” 

Past experience has led the public to expect Mr. Bis- 
pham to bring out some new and beneficial features each 
year, which are worthy of adoption, and this season by the 
ingenious method of painting his two interior scenes on 
opposite sides of the same canvas, Mr. Bispham has been 
able to save valuable space. Not only may this canvas be 
folded and packed, but it may also be made shorter or 
deeper, higher or lower, as circumstances may require. He 
has also the most modern electric appliances, so arranged 
as to be carried in boxes, in order that the lighting of the 
stage may be perfectly carried out. 





Notes of the Minneapolis School of Music. 





George H. Riecks, pianist, of the faculty, gave a pro- 
gram in the school recital hall recently. This was Mr. 
Riecks’ first public appearance since he gave his success- 
ful recital in the Fine Arts Building in Chicago, early in 
the season. Mr. Riecks is a Leschetizky pupil and his 
playing on this occasion established his reputation as one 
of the leading artists of the Northwest. Each number was 
prefaced by explanatory remarks. 

Robert Waterman Stevens, head of the musical depart- 
ment of Chicago University, was a visitor at the school, 
November 43. Upon invitation by Director Pontius, Mr. 
Stevens addressed the students briefly upon the relative 
minor scales, in which he took issue with most theorists. 

The registrations for the past month exceed those for 
the coresponding months of the school’s entire history. 

Ebba Sundstrom, violinist of the faculty, and three of 
her pupils, Ellen Munson, Barny Nygard and Hjalmar 
Napola, rendered violin quartets at the second annual 
Themelian festival Wednesday evening, November 17. 
Miss Sundstrom was also one of the soloists of the eve- 
ning. 

Helen Aitkin, pupil of Mr. Riecks and Stella W. Spears, 
is teaching voice and piano at Paulina, Iowa. 

Mary Lee Yager, pupil of Mr. Riecks and Stella W. 
Spears, is teaching in Riceville, Iowa. 

Lottie Saby, of the faculty, assisted on a program given 
at Marcy School, Friday evening, November 12, for the 
Parent’s and Teacher’s Association. 

Beth Evans, soprano, pupil of William H. Pontius, as- 
sisted on a program given at Trinity Church Parish House, 
Wednesday evening, November 17. Miss Evans was ac- 
companied by Elmer Anderson, pupil of Giuseppe Fabbrini. 

Jeanette Craven, pupil of Stella W. Spears, gave a 
group of solos at a meeting of The Mother’s Circle, held 
at the Longfellow School, Friday afternoon, November 
19. 

DraMATIC DEPARTMENT, 

The Senior class, under the direction of Charles M. 
Holt, have begun rehearsals of Zona Gale’s play “Neigh- 
bors” and the Japanese comedy “A Flower of Yeddo.” 
The bill will be given in the near future. 

Natalie Thyng, graduate of the Dramatic Department 
of the past year, is with the Sarah Padden Company, in 
New York City. Ethel Chilstrom read Tennyson’s “Enoch 


Arden,” at the Como Congregational Church, in place of 
the regular service lately. Francis Works also has read 
at Trinity Baptist Church. Emma Moen, of last year’s 
class is at the Windom High School this year, where she 
has charge of the oratory and dramatics. 





ANNA CASE’S REMARKABLE SUCCESS 
ON PRESENT CONCERT TOUR. 


Soprano’s Ovations Continuous. 





Anna Case, who is making a five weeks’ concert tour, is 
meeting with pronounced success, gaining the unanimous 
praise of the press, and ovational applause from the large 
audiences that are greeting her at all points. 

The following are a few expressions of the press: 

It served to disclose not only a delightful soprano voice of wide 
range and superb training, but a dainty singer whose art of inter- 
pretation vied with an appealing personality to win her audience 
from the outset and to promote an increasing interest as each new 
selection disclosed new beauties in her voice and a consummate art 
of using it. An entertainment that will not readily pass from 
the memory of those who heard it.—The Evening Star, Washington, 
D. C., November 13, 1915. 

To the attractiveness of a well modulated, full and flexible soprano 
voice, "Miss Case adds the charm of striking beauty and gracious 
personality. Although yesterday’s program was predominantly one 





ANNA CASE. 


of subdued and plaintive ballads, there was introduced a sufficient 
number of sprightly songs to offer a considerable variety and dem- 
onstrate unequivocally the singer's interpretative power and ability 
to create an “atmosphere” for each number that carries interest well 
beyond mere tonal quality. It remained for the last group 
of the afternoon, however, to provide the jewel of the program and 
the song above all the rest to stamp Miss Case a true artiste. The 
number thus brought the singer a vetitable ovation was ““Thy Hid- 
den Gems Are Rich Beyond All Measure,” a song of India by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, in which are combined all the color and all the 
richness and splendor of the Far East, The tone painting is per- 
fect and conjures visions of rare beauty.—The Washington Post, 
Washington, November 13, 1915. 

Miss Case is a particular favorite here, as she is, indeed, every- 
where she sings, There are comparatively few grand opera singers 
who can acceptably sing a recital program. In counting the few 
Miss Case must be taken in and placed near the top. The audience 
was enthused, one may say overwhelmed, by the artistry of Miss 
Case. Her art of tone production of such elegance, lightness and 
sureness of pitch will be recalled for a long time as the most satis 
fying. 

Her program numbers were followed by the audience with the 
keenest appreciation. Every mood, both grave and gay, were lis 
tened to in admiring silence until the end, and then—applause. 
One calls it applause in a concert hall, but if such a demonstration 
would occur elsewhere it would be called a near riot. 

Miss Case’s singing was a delight to the layman, an inspiration to 
the musician, and to the students of voice a never-to-be-forgotten 
lesson in distinct enunciation, artistic phrasing and musicianly in 
terpretation, 

It is easy to enjoy, but difficult to describe the individual items of 
this singer’s consummate art—the flexibility of her voice, artistic 
intelligence, fervency of expression—all a golden stream of beauty. 
She was at all times able to do whatever her artistic interpretation 
demanded of her voice. In fine contrast came the songs of Mozart, 
Rubinstein, Thomas and Donizetti, all given with an insight of the 



































































composer’s intent, every phrase beautifully clear, and well defined.— 
The Register and Leader, Des Moines, Iowa, November 16, 1915 

The lovely Anna Case has come and gone again and we are sorry, 
for she is so charming and her voice is so beautiful that we are 
afraid we have been spoiled for future events. ‘ 

The young soprano’s tones are pure, full and true. She takes her 
high notes with apparently no effort, Perhaps the most remark- 
able things about her voice is the ease with which she sustains her 
tones, and the ability she has to rise to repeated climaxes with no 
loss of tonal beauty. Added to this her enunciation is delightful 
and sense of dramatic values keen. She interprets joyousness, pa 
thes and tragedy with equal skill, The aria from “Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor,” with its flute-like ascents and descents exhibited her 
splendid range and was the finest number of its kind we have heard 
for a long time. 

The largest audience at a musical attraction this season was the 
public’s response to the concert.—The Des Moines Capitol, Novem 
ber 16, 1915. ° 





MME. SCHUMANN-HEINK CHARMS 
CAPACITY AUDIENCE IN DETROIT. 


Contralto in Great Voice—Responds to Many Encores—Tuesday 
Musicale Artist Concert—Povla Frisch Heard. 
Detroit, Mich., November 24, 19: 

Tuesday evening, November 23, the DeVoe-Detroit man- 
agcment presented Mme. Schumann-Heink in a recital at 
Arcadia Hall before a capacity audience. The great con- 
tralto was in superb voice and responded most generously 
to the demands made upon her, Her program was a most 
taxing one, including four Wagnerian arias, the Schumann 
cycle, “Frauenliebe und Leben,” and four songs sung in 
English and several encores. Edith Evans ably assisted 
as accompanist. 

TuespAy MusicaLe Artist CONCERT. 


The first evening concert of the Tuesday Musicale was 
given by the Kneisel Quartet at the Hotel Statler, Wednes- 
day evening, November 17. The program included quartet 
in D major, op. 20, No. 4, Haydn; quartet in F major, 
Maurice Ravel; andantino from quartet in D major, No. 5, 
Chadwick, and British folk-music setting, “Molly on the 
Shore,” Grainger. Violoncello solos were played by Wil- 
leem Willeke. 

Povta FriscH HEARD FoR First TIME. 


Povla Frisch was the attraction for the second of the 
Friday morning musicales given at the Hotel Statler, No- 
vember 19. Unfortunately a heavy cold prevented her sing- 
ing the advertised program, but even so she made a dis- 
tinctly favorable impression, and it is hoped that she may 
be heard again under more favorable conditions 


Detroir SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


The Detroit Symphony Orchestra gave its first concert 
Friday afternoon, November 12, at the Detroit Opera 
House. The following program was presented: Mozart, 
overture to the “Magic Flute”; 


C minor, op. 67, No. 5; 


3eethoven, symphony in 
3rahms, “Hungarian Dances”; 
Wagner, prelude to “Lohengrin.” J. M. S. 





Ross David’s Pupil Pleases Southern Audience. 


Ross David, the New York vocal teacher, recently re- 
ceived word of the excellent success which his pupil, Mrs. 
Howe-Cothran, attained at a recital in Chapel Hill, N. C 
on November 5. 


Mrs. Howe-Cothran, who possesses a 
voice of beautiful quality as well as a delightful personal- 
ity, was assisted by Phil Branson, violinist, and Mrs. A. S. 
Wheeler at the piano. The Chapel Hill News said: “Mrs 
Howe-Cothran has an unusually lovely soprano voice, and 
a charming stage presence. She delighted a most appre- 
Clative audience, especially with Ronald’s ‘Little Winding 
Road’ and Gladis Greene’s ‘Marriage of the Nile.’ ” 





Mary Zentay to Make New York Debut. 


Mary Zentay, the seventeen-year-old Hungarian violinist, 
who has just arrived in America, and who made a striking 
impression at her first semi-public hearing before the mem- 
bers of the Cameo Club at the Waldorf-Astoria last week, 
will make her formal bow to the American public in a 
recital at Aeolian Hall, New York, on the afternoon of 
December 18. 

ee Se re 

Elinore—Of course you've read “Jean Christophe?” 
Now, when he——” 

Nathan—Er—ah—yes, I think so. It’s sort of a thin 
book, isn’t it, with a red cover ?—Judge. 
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MARY JORDAN ENTITLED TO PLACE 
AMONG AMERICA’S FIRST CONTRALTOS. 


Her Recent New York Recital a Striking Artistic and 
Financial Success. 





Probably no singer who has given a recital of song in 
Aeolian Hall, New York City, this season, has cause for 
greater congratulation and feeling of encouragement than 
Mary Jordan, contralto. There was first of all an atmos- 
phere of admiration and appreciation in the big audience 
during the recital—an audience particularly distinguished 
and every person seeming to be a personal friend of the 
singer. Mention was made in last week’s issue of the 
MusicaL Courter of the wonderful bestowment of flowers, 
but not of the feathered songster in his flower bedecked 
bower, nor of the numerous gifts other than floral 
showered upon the singer. It was in the charming con- 
tralto’s handsome West End avenue apartment that the 
writer first learned of the extent of gifts and letters of 
appreciation, all of which were referred to by Miss Jordan 
with reserved and deep appreciation. Congratulatory let- 





Copyright by Mishkin Studio, New York. 
MARY JORDAN AS DELILAH. 


ters, splendid spontaneous testimonials from professional 
confréres and from distinguished laymen were the reward 
of this serious artist’s efforts over and above the mone- 
tary success. And in regard to the good round sum realized 
by her enterprise, much could be said, for in these days 
of many recitals, this contralto through her own efforts 
came through with an exceptional surplus. 

Miss Jordan, gifted as she is with imposing stage pres- 
ence, an exceptional voice and so many successes in opera, 
oratorio and concert to her credit during her eight years 
of Metropolitan life, can, especially since her recent 
Aeolian Hall demonstration, be ranked among America’s 
very first contraltos—among whom through her striking 
personality and innate charm, and through her vocal en- 
dowment and seriousness of purpose, she holds a con- 
spicuous place all her own. 

Apropos of the foregoing, the following testimonials 
from the New York daily press are pertinent: 

“Mary Jordan has an appealing method of pre- 
senting her offerings which many singers lack. Her voice 
has quality and her work indicates hard study.”—Globe 
and Commercial Advertiser. 

“Her voice is rich in timbre in the lower and middle 
register and ample in volume. The audience was 
large and showed enthusiasm.”—New York Tribune. 

“Mary Jordan, a contralto of musicianly attainment, 
pleased her audience in Aeolian Hall last night with an 
eclectic selection of songs.”—New York Telegram. 

“Miss Jordan again displayed the fine quality of her 
voice, which is notably smooth and facile in the lower 
range. . . . She is a singer of serious aims, and her 
style is tasteful. Miss Jordan sang to an unusually large 
audience and it evidently much enjoyed her work. Her 
voice is naturally of good quality. . . . The lower 
notes were of lovely quality. She imparted a 
musical feeling and intelligence to her work that gave it 
undeniable interest.”.—New York Sun. 

“She was in fine voice, was a lovely picture to gaze upon, 
was heard by a large and enthusiastic audience, and was 
made the recipient of a conservatory of flowers.”—New 
York Evening World. 

“She is able to charm both by the quality of her voice 
and her method of presenting songs.”—New York Herald. 

“Mary Jordan is a contralto who by her singing in 
church, opera and concert has acquired a large following 


in New York, as was shown at Aeolian Hall last evening. 
A full house, a flower bedecked stage and continuous en- 
thusiasm published the complete success of her recital. 
Miss Jordan is the possessor of a beautiful voice. . . . 
She has made great strides as an interpreter.”"—New York 
Evening Mail. 

“She was at her best in ‘Little Russia’ folksongs, done in 
the original tongue, and in Mrs. Browning’s ‘Little Cares’ 
dedicated to the singer by J. H. Brewer.’"—New York 
Evening Sun, 

“Mary Jordan sang with directness and charm 
and made happy moments for the large throng.”—-Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle. 





AMERICA’S ‘‘FUNNIEST’? COMPOSER. 
Unexpected Honor for Cadman. 


This sounds too much like fiction to be a fact, but, never- 
theless, it is true. At a certain college where Charles 
Wakefield Cadman, the composer, was to give one of his 
American Indian music talks with Princess Tsianina Red- 
feather, the copy for the tickets was prepared by some one 
with a very bad handwriting. The correct text was as 
follows: “Charles Wakefield Cadman, America’s eminent 
composer, with the Princess Redfeather, Indian mezzo- 
soprano.” And when the proof came back it read like 
this: “Charles Wakefield Cadman, America’s funniest com- 
poser, with the Princess Redfeather, Indiana mezzo- 
soprano. 





Margaret George’s Santuzza Acclaimed in Toronto. 





Margaret George, the Canadian soprano, scored a tre- 
mendous success recently, when she appeared in the role 
of Santuzza with the San Carlo Opera Company. Half a 
dozen curtain calls and many beautiful flowers proclaimed 
her excellent work, and the manner in which her audi- 
ence received her characterization of her heroine in 
“Cavalleria Rusticana.” 


Grace Whistler’s Recital Postponed. 


The recital of Grace Whistler, the contralto, which 
was announced for December 14, at Aeolian Hall, New 
York, has been postponed until sometime in January on 
account of unavoidable circumstances. Miss Whistler, who 
is under the management of Antonia Sawyer, will then 
present the program outlined in last week’s Musicau 
CourIER. 





Bachner Pupil Engaged for Dresden Royal Opera. 





Fritz Krauss, tenor, now singing at the Cologne Muni- 
cipal Opera, an artist-pupil of Louis Bachner, the Amer- 
ican singing teacher of Berlin, has been engaged for the 
Dresden Royal Opera at the expiration of his present con- 
tract in Cologne. Krauss has also been singing numerous 
“guest” appearances in the Cassel and Frankfurt Operas. 
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TILLY KOENEN’S BIG SUCCESS. 


Hutchinson Critic Lauds Contralto’s Singing. 








Tilly Koenen has been kept very busy since the begin- 
ning of this month. She has appeared at Burlington and 
Grinnell, Ia.; Hutchinson, Kan., and on November 11 at 
the State Teachers’ Convention at Topeka, Kan. Miss 
Koenen will leave soon for New Orleans, La., where she 
will appear with the Philharmonic Society; she is also 





TILLY KOENEN. 


booked for Columbus, Miss.; Brookhaven, Miss.; on the 
Municipal Course at Houston, Tex., and at Norman, Okla. 
She will then appear in Chicago and leave for the Pacific 
Coast, where she will sing during the month of January 
under the Behymer management. Mme. Koenen will ap- 
year at the Behymer series in Los Angeles, Cal., and will 
have about ten engagements in that State. On her way 
back she will appear at Salt Lake City and Ogden, Utah, 
arriving in Chicago for her concert on Sunday, January 
30. Following this engagement she will appear in Lincoln, 
Neb.; Baltimore, Md.; New York City, Pittsburgh, and 
Birmingham, Miss. 

Many other engagements have already been signed by 
her manager, Harry Culbertson. The success of this artist 
is again attested by the following review from the Hutch- 
inson Gazette of November 12, 1915: 

The finest contralto that Germany has today, mistress of the 
world of Lieder, and caring nothing for the grand opera world in 
which she might have a stellar position, Tilly Koenen, Dutch by 
birth and German in training, simply delighted a large audience 
last night in Convention Hall. Tilly Koenen, the woman, loves to 
speak her own tongue or the tongue of her foster land, but Tilly 
Koenen, singer, can speak “the universal language,” for from 
Italian to the perfectly charming group of Dutch songs, and through 
the wonderful Strauss group that closed her program, she sang to 
an audience that loved and warmly applauded her wonderful gift 
of song, her big, warm golden tones. Kreisler told us we would 
love her. We do. 

She is the finest singer of contralto that fortunate Hutchinson 
has ever had, and critics say the finest that we could have the 
fortune to hear. Strauss himself played for her in Berlin and in 
Frankfort on the Main in 1910—in that latter city where 18,000 
people may be seated for the wonderful music festivals. And in 
the audience last night were some who gad heard her then and who 
were just as keenly charmed last night as when they heard her 
first. Besides perfect method, this Dutch singer from a land that 
went mad over the gayest of spring flowers, has temperament and 
spirit and personality. Only one with a merry heart could have 
sung the Dutch children’s songs as she sang them, and the gracious 
response to the insistent applause brought some encores that were 
the lovliest of all. The “Ridonami la calma” of Tosti was repeated 
in her Italian group, and Mallinson’s “Baby” was the melodious 
and appealing encore for the English group. After the Dutch group 
(and here the delight of the singer with her own tongue was ap- 
parent) she sang “Which Is the Doll I Love the Best?” Strauss’ 
“Standchen” was the recall that came after the real close, and an 
audience, loth to let her go, begged for “just one more.” It was 
worth the pleading. John Doane, of Northwestern University, gave 
a fine substantial background in his work—work that shows his 
pleasure. 





Western Tour for Frederic Martin. 


Frederic Martin, basso, who was recently heard with 
marked success in his first New York recital, is being 
booked by his managers, Foster & David, for a Western 
tour in the spring. Already engagements have been made 
for appearances in recital at the State Normal College, at 
Winona, Minn., for May 5; at St. Mary’s School, at Knox- 
ville, Ill, for May 6, and with the A Capella Choir of Mil- 





waukee, for May 8, in a performance of “Judas Macca- 
baeus” in German; these are all “reengagements.” 

Mr. Martin is devoting two days of his time each week 
to teaching and coaching, a work for which he is well 
equipped. One of his prominent pupils, Earle Tuckerman, 
baritone, recently appeared at one of the Wanamaker mu- 
sicales, and soon is to appear in a performance of Gaul’s 
“Joan of Arc.” 





Edward Clarke Lecture Recitals. 





Edward Clarke has just completed an unusual series of 
lecture-recitals at the Scoville Institute, Oak Park, Chi- 
cago, given under the direction of the University Lecture 
Association. When Mr. Clarke was invited to give a 
series of talks on some musical subjects, no intimation was 
given of the exact phases on music that were to be con- 
sidered, so he thought a series of talks on “Songs and 
Song Writers,” would be of interest. The popularity of 
the course has proven the wisdom of his choice. Many 
suppose that this is the day of opera. But if some ex- 
planation of a program of songs is given it can become a 
matter of general interest. The course was divided into 
six evenings of Folk Songs: German, French, Russian, 
Scandinavian and American Songs. In all nearly one 
hundred songs were sung and that these had been care- 
fully chosen and prepared was indicated by the fact that 
they all had been memorized and given without notes or 
memorandum. 

A talk on the characteristics of the different schools and 
the lives of some of the composers preceeded each recital. 
The attendance was the largest that the series has ever 
had during its several years of existence. Mr. Clarke in 


speaking of the programs thought that the German songs 
came first in appreciation and that the Russian songs re- 
ceived the least interest owing to the fact that the School 
of Russia is still foreign to us. A request program was 
given after the last recital but so many songs had been 
requested that a group of the most popular were chosen 
These were “Der Erlkoenig” (Schubert), “Staendchen” 
(Brahms), “Heimkehr” (Strauss) and several of the 
of the United States. 

Rachel Steinman Clarke proved a much appreciated 


“Slave Songs” 
added attraction in a number of violin obligatos and Earl 
Victor Prahl played accompaniments throughout the series 
that were noted for their musical understanding and ready 
sympathy. As the result of many enthusiastic requests he 
played a group of MacDowell numbers the last evening 

The series is to be, repeated on the North Side Course in 
the Fullerton Avenue Church beginning February 14 


WILSON SINGS FOR EUTERPE CLUB. 


Basso to Be Soloist With Connecticut Choral Society. 





Gilbert Wilson, basso, contributed an interesting group 
of songs to the program of the Euterpe morning musicale, 
given at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, Novem- 
ber 18 These were “Infelice”’ (Verdi), “Invictus” 
(Huhn) and “Noon and Night” (Hawley), adding as en 
core Paul Bliss’ captivating “Caution.” 

On December 7, Mr. Wilson is to be a soloist with the 
Bridgeport Choral Society, Bridgeport, Conn., when the 
Samson and Delilah” under Dr. Arthur 


society gives “ 
Mees’ direction. 
A Western tour is pending also for the basso after De- 


cember 15. 
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CINCINNATI ORCHESTRA DRAWS 
CAPACITY HOUSE AT CLEVELAND. 


Dr. Kunwald and His Men Tendered Ovation for Superb Per- 
formance —Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, the Soloist, Plays 
Impressively Rubinstein’s D Minor Concerto—Fort- 
nightly Musical Club Gives Second Afternoon 
Program—Mme, Melba and Assisting Artists 
Appear in Sunday Night Concert. 





10112 Hampden Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio, November 27, 1915. 


A capacity house at Gray’s Armory greeted the Cincin- 
nati Symphony Orchestra, under Dr. Ernst Kunwald, on 
Tuesday, November 19, at the second symphony concert of 
the season. The program was one that pleased everybody 
and a great deal of enthusiasm prevailed throughout the 
evening. Goldmark’s “Rustic Wedding” symphony and 
Liszt’s “Tasso” were given. 

Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler was the soloist, playing Rubin- 
stein’s D minor concerto. Dr. Kunwald was recalled many 
times after the performance of the symphony, and after 
insistent applause, he asked his men to rise in acknowledg- 
ment. Mme. Zeisler was accorded an ovation as she came 
on the stage, and her remarkable performance of the con- 
certo roused the audience to a high pitch of enthvsiasm. 
She graciously added two encores, Liszt’s arrangement of 
the “Rackozy” march and the Chopin D flat waltz. 

ForTNIGHTLY MusicaL CLuB CONCERT. 

The second regular afternoon concert of the Fortnightly 
Musical Club was given on Tuesday, November 16. Char- 
lotte Ruegger, head of the violin department in Meredith 
College, Raleigh, N. C., was the assisting artist. Her num- 
bers were Tartini’s concerto in D minor, in which she had 
he assistance of a double string quartet, under Walter 
Logan; nocturne in D, Chopin-Wilhelmj, and scherzo- 
tarantelle, by Wieniawski. Miss Ruegger is an artist with 
good technic and brilliant execution. She was warmly ap- 
plauded and responded with d’Ambrosio’s canzonetta. The 
soloists from the club were Mrs. Newton Baker, soprano, 
and Grace Upham Crew, contralto. Mrs. Baker sang 
songs by Wolf, Grieg, Rimsky-Korsakoff and Vosseler 
with good style and interpretation. Mrs. Crew gave in a 
charming manner a group of songs by American com- 
posers, including a cycle of three short love songs, “De- 
spair,” “Avowal” and “Consummation,” in manuscript, by 
Gordon Balch Nevin. 

Belle Fauss, appearing before the club for the first time, 
played admirable accompaniments for Mrs. Baker. Betsy 
Myers gave splendid support to Miss Ruegger, and Wini- 
fred Rader accompanied Mrs. Crew. 

Mme. MELBA AT HIPPODROME. 

Mme. Melba appeared in concert at the Hippodrome, 
Sunday evening, November 21. Assisting her were Bea- 
trice Harrison, cellist; Robert Parker, baritone, and Frank 
St. Leger, accompanist. The prima donna was in excellent 
voice and was greeted enthusiastically by a large audience. 

CraFT’s OrGAN RECITAL, 

Edwin Arthur Craft’s first organ recital of the season 
was given in Trinity Cathedral, Tuesday evening, Novem- 
ber 16. His program included the overture to “Tann- 
hauser,” Wagner; minuet, Boccherini; “Last Hope,” Gott- 
schalk; “The Magic Harp,” Meale; overture to “Frei- 
schiitz,” Weber; “Slumber Song,” Haydn-Wood; fugue in 
G minor, Bach; andante cantabile, from fifth symphony, 
Tschaikowsky; allegretto scherzando, J. Stuart Archer; 
overture, “Merry Wives of Windsor,” Nicolai. 

DotorEs MAXWELL. 





Bruno Huhn Directs Concert at Maplewood, N. J. 


Under the direction of Bruno Huhn, the first concert of 
the 1915-1916 season was given at Maplewood, N. J., on 
Thursday evening, November 18. The soloists were Marie 
Morrisey, contralto; George Rasely, tenor, and John 
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Palmer, in character sketches. Mr. Huhn, at the piano, 
was a splendid accompanist. Mrs. Morrisey sang numbers 
by Saint-Saén, Beach and Huhn, as well as duets with 
Mr. Rasely. Other composers represented on this well 
arranged program were Allitsen, Schubert, Bishop, Clay, 
Verdi, Dennée, Chadwick, Ronald, Leoncavallo and Wal- 
thew. A large audience was enthusiastic in its praise of 
the soloists, the program and the director. This was the 
sixth concert which Mr. Huhn has given for the Maple- 
wood Lecture Association since May, 1912. 





MURATORE SCORES AGAIN IN “WERTHER.” 
Chicago Critic Enthuses Over Tenor, 





In the Chicago Evening Post appeared the following 
notice under the signature of Karleton Hackett, the able 
writer, musician and vocal instructor, after Lucien Mur- 
atore’s second appearance in Massenet’s “Werther” with 
the Chicago Opera Association, at the Auditorium, Tues- 
dayg, November 23, 1915: 

No city can boast itself a metropolis until it has a tenor who is 
the admiration of the public and the subject of bitter controversy 
among the elect, and Mr. Muratore is now functioning most satis- 
factorily in these respects. As to his art, the beauty of his voice, 
and the polish of his acting, there is apparently no question, but he 
is a Frenchman of the French school and at once the horns are 
locked over certain of his vocal, usages by the adherents of this 
school and the followers of “the old Italian method.” Does he use 
the “falsetto”; if so, what kind? Is it the French “falsetto,” the 
ordinary Italian “falsetto,” which is not considered good form, or 
the special Italian “‘falsettone,” which. is so near to the legitimate 
tone from the chest that even the professors cannot always give 
absolute dicta; and when the professors of voice cannot settle a 
question once for all in two words, then matters are indeed serious. 
If you wish more vocal information (and misinformation?) in ten 
minutes than you could digest in a month, just dawdle about in the 
corridors on any night when Muratore is singing and listen to the 
words as they fly to and fro, As was said in the first place, Mr. 
Muratore is functioning admirably. 

You hear all the time mention of Caruso and Jean de Reszke, 
whikeonce in a while some charter member of the old guard will 
feebly pi e the name of Italo Campanini. The public is entirely 
right ie estimate of values when it uses these great names as the 
basis ef comparison with Lucien Muratore, but, save as an ex- 
pressiosk> @& the public’s invincible yearning for comparison, it is 
quite bootless. 

What Italo Campanini and Jean de Reszke were in the days of 
their prime is as nothing to the people of this present generation, 
and there is no way in which the art of Caruso and Muratore can 
be compared. Their orbits do not impinge at any point. Caruso 
has wonderful powers, and so has Muratore, but the kinds of things 
they do, their voices, their personalities, their whole attitude toward 
their art, are as widely asunder as the genius of the Italian and 
French races, To judge from the name, there must be in Muratore 
some heritage from the blood of Italy, but in everything that makes 
the man and the artist he is pure French. 

At this present moment he is just in his prime, and after due 
deliberation and with the full consciousness of the inevitable dangers 
of making a categorical statement, I hereby record my opinion that 
as a singer in the opera he stands in a class by himself. The 
beauty of his tone, the surety of his technical control, the musical 
sensitiveness which he shows in his phrasing, the purity of his in- 
tonation, the wide range of color which he has at command, the 
appreciation for the text and the elegance of his diction, stamp him 
as the supreme artist. 

This does not leave much of a loophole for escape, but I am 
prepared to stand by my guns. There may be some tenor singing 
somewhere who is the master of Muratore in the poetry of his con- 
ception and the mastery of his craft, but his fame has not pene- 
trated to these parts, 

‘Then there is the wonderful histrionic force with which he enters 
into the very spirit of his role, and the dominant personality which 
makes the place on which he stands the center of the stage. None 
but a supreme artist could give vitality to Massenet’s ‘“‘Werther,” 
charming as is much of the music. It is a one-part opera, demand- 
ing just such as Muratore to keep it alive, but he did it again last 
night with a power that brought from the audience another warm 
demonstration of approval. 





MARCOSSON RECITALS. 
Cleveland Violinist in Demand. 








Sol Marcosson, violinist, has been engaged for recitals 
in Lima, N. Y., for the?Genesee Wesleyan Seminary, and 
in Batavia, N. Y., for the State School for the Blind. He 
will also be one of the soloists in the All-American series 
of concerts to be given at Lockport, N. Y. 

After Mr. Marcosson’s recent recital for the Woman's 
Music Club of Athens, Ohio, the following appeared in the 
Daily Messenger of that city: 

The violin recital given by Sol Marcosson, the famous Cleveland 
violinist, was a very pr d ware 
from many of the city’s best musicians and music lovers was un- 
stinted. Rapturous applause followed every number of the diversi- 
fied program. The violinist’s handling of strings and bow 
was such as to bring out the beauties of his instrument's quality 
to perfection. 








Williams, a Consistently Busy Singer. 


Evan Williams is one of the most consistently busy sing- 
ers in America; certainly no tenor has had more continued 
success than this genial Welshman, who tours the country 
season after season, reappearing in cities many times and 
adding hundreds of hearty admirers to his already big 
list of friends. This season Mr. Williams has his custom- 
ary quota of concert dates, running well-toward the four- 
score mark, and a list of the cities would fill nearly a 
column. 
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BEATRICE HARRISON’S PLUCK. 
Charming English Cellist Plays with Injured Finger. 


Although famous singers and instrumentalists have been 
known to rise from a sick bed in order that their public 
may not be disappointed, it is not every day that a cellist— 
and a young girl at that—has the fortitude to play while 
the blood is trickling from a bruised thumb on to the in- 
strument. 

Such was the experience recently of Beatrice Harrison, 
the young English cellist. She had just arrived in Dres- 
den, where she was to play at an important concert. Her 
instrument was packed, her dress laid out in readiness for 
the concert, when—the clock struck five. Tea time, and 
Miss Harrison is a young English girl, born and bred! 

“IT was eating bread and jam,” Miss Harrison herself 
relates, “and went to cut myself another slice, when the 
knife slipped and cut my thumb instead. What was I to 
do, with the concert only a few hours away? We got the 
doctor, and he sewed it up. He advised me not to play, but 
I insisted. I couldn’t think of not appearing at the last 
moment.” 

For a while all went well, but the audience was suddenly 
horrified to see blood on the strings of the cello and on 
the white frock of the plucky little artist, who was evi- 
dently enduring great pain. But she played bravely on, and 
when the piece was concluded, it was found that the 
stitches had given way under pressure while the soloist was 
playing in the difficult “thumb position,” for it was her fin- 
gering hand that was injured. 

“Tt didn’t hurt much while I was playing,” said Miss 
Harrison afterward. “Or rather, I was too excited and 
too deeply engrossed in what I was doing to know. But 
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afterward, when I left the concert platform, I nearly 
fainted. And I had to go out and bow and bow to the 
audience.” 

Next day, besides the laudatory comment aroused by her 
exquisite playing, the critics were unanimous in their ex- 
pressions of sympathy, and extolled Miss Harrison as a 
“striking example of British grit.” 

Miss Harrison, whose concerts this year are directed by 
the New York Booking and Promoting Corporation, is on 
tour with Mme. Melba, and will come to New York soon. 





Fiqué Addresses the National 
Opera Company of America, Inc. 


Carl Fiqué delivered an interesting address before the 
National Opera Company of America, Inc., Sunday after- 
noon, November 21, in the Brooklyn Home of the Knights 
of Columbus. Mr. Fiqué discussed the history of opera 
and its inspirational value. 

Opera in English was likewise considered and operatic 
selections by good vocalists were sung in the original lan- 


guage and in English translations illustrative of the point 
under consideration. 





LAMBERT MURPHY MUCH IN DEMAND. 
Tenor’s Voice and Art Win Warm Praise. 





Lambert Murphy, tenor, sang in Topeka, Kansas City, 
and Marshall, Mo., recently. The New York Oratorio 
Society has engaged him for two performances in Decem- 
ber. Other engagements during the season, already closed 
for Mr. Murphy, include recitals in Portland, Me., on the 
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Municipal Concert Series; Attleboro, Mass.; Norfolk, Va.; 
Des Moines, Iowa; Galesburg, Ill.; Boston, Mass.; Easton, 
Pa.; Toronto, Canada, and several New York City appear- 
ances. He will fill also the important role of tenor soloist 
at the three performances of Gustav Mahler’s gigantic 
eighth symphony, which is to be performed in Philadelphia 
early in March by the Philadelphia Orchestra; he likewise 
will sing at the Cincinnati Music Festival during the first 
week of May. 

An idea of the warm welcome he received in Kansas 

Ci_y may be gleaned from the appended notice, which was 
taken from the Kansas City Times of November 1o, and 
which states: “He revealed a vocal superiority to which 
there are not half a dozen claimants in the country. 
It is a beaut-ful, touching, yet resonant lyric tenor in the 
throat of a musician. In his three groups he gave in many 
instances proofs of this rare combination. His choice of 
songs hinted at it, and his performance of the unusual 
and the usual was alike distinguished.” 





Edith Rubel Trio’s Initial New York Appearance. 


Friday evening, November 27, the Edith Rubel Trio was 
heard for the -first time in New York at Aeolian Hall. 
This trio is headed by Edith Rubel, whose capital attain- 
ments as a violinist, both from the technical and musical 
sides, are a tribute alike to her own work and that of her 
master, Theodore Spiering. The other members are Vera 
Poppe, cellist, who comes originally from South Africa 
and is a most thorough artist, and Brenda Putnam, a sculp- 
tress by daylight and a pianist in the evening. 

The program opened with a group of short numbers 
from seventeenth and eighteenth century composers, 
and then came the Brahms trio, op. 5, which was done with 
real devotion and made to sound as well musically as is 
possible for a work in which the parts, for none of the 
instruments are suited to them. The excellent work of 
the pianist, on whom most of the responsibility falls, was 
especially noticeable. The last group included the tuneful 
andante from Charles Wakefield Cadman’s trio, sympa- 
thetically played. “Les Cloches,” which, if memory serves, 
is merely an arrangement of one of the early Debussy 
songs, was redemanded. 

All in all, a most promising beginning. Each member of 
the trio is a thoroughly accomplished artist on her own in- 
strument and there is a careful attention to correct ensem- 
ble playing, which is so exceptional as to be noteworthy. 
A large audience was liberal with applause and flowers. 








Schillings’ “Mona Lisa” was not received with over- 
whelming favor at the Vienna Royal Opera recently. 
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beginning of a 
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nothing is so important 
as a correct apprecia- 





tion of tone. Hence 
the child should re- 
ceive its early 1 impres- 
sions from a Steinway 
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The exquisite Stein- 
way tone is recog- 
nized as ideal, and it 
has made this instru- 
ment world-famous. 
Superior craftsman- 
ship builds the Stein- 
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How to Run a Music School. 


nusic school is to run it so well that 


class reputation and attracts so many 
fits from the institution insure its direc- 
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to the director who ran his school so well that it 
class reputation and attracts so many 

fits from his institution—well, suffice it 

as the house and the motor car, too. He is 

Stein, head of the Von Stein Academy of 


erewith is the foreground of Catalina 


FRIEDBERG DELIGHTS BUFFALO CLUB. 
Audience and Press Join in Praise of Pianist. 
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Paul Reimers Stirs Roanoke in Recital Program. 


Paul Reimers. the tenor who has been characterized as 


Lieder, and folksong,” has been win- 


Y 


1a recital given Tuesday 


mber 23, in Roanoke, Va., which was the 
ries of concerts to be given in the Academy of 
pices of the Thursday Morning Music 

s captivated his large audience and elicited 


n next morning’s newspapers. 
aid in part, “Mr. Reimers’ beauti- 
the audience at the outset and through- 
eld his hearers who were carried away 
xecution and interpretation of a most 
e artist’s gracious manner is most 
responded most generously with several 
close of the program, so delighted was his 
ith to leave, and the applause lasted 


Mr. Reimers responded and as an encore 


rendered ‘Swanee River’ most beautifully. Mr. Reimers 
proved himself to be in the front rank of concert artists, 
singing a program that showed thoroughly the refined con- 
cert singer. His voice is an exceptionally well schooled 
lyric tenor. No singer who has ever visited Roanoke has 
had better breath control or a more exquisite pianissimo.” 

Mr. Reimers, whose concerts are managed by the Music 
League of America, is at present in Texas, where concerts 
in several cities are claiming him. 





DESTINN’S SINGING OF LEADING “GIOCONDA” 
ROLE EXCITES CHICAGO ENTHUSIASM. 


Soprano Triumphs on Opening Night of Opera. 


Emmy Destinn renewed a distinctive impression of 
artistic merit with a Chicago audience, when she sang the 
leading role of Ponchielli’s “Gioconda” at the opening of 
the opera season in Chicago, Monday evening, November 
15. A large and fashionable audience gave ample evidence 
of its pleasure at her singing and the daily press expressed 
itself in part as follows: 

“There was no other voice heard last night, that had the 
superior caste quality of Destinn’s dramatic soprano,” de- 
clared the Examiner. 

“Emmy Destinn, . . . was the dominant artistic 
figure on the stage. Her voice is the purest and noblest of 
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women’s voices I have heard. Her manner and gesture 
are, come what may, pure and noble also.” 

Under the caption “Madame Destinn shows vocal 
growth, The Chicago Evening American said: “Mme. 
Destinn has grown and broadened histrionically. Wag- 
nerian schooling may sometimes be hard on the voice, but 
the stern demands for mobility of facial expression, plas- 
ticity of gesture and the feeling for the true stage effect 
which Wagnerian training creates cannot fail to mold, in 
the long run, any artistic temperament. 

“What Mme. Destinn has gained in the pantomimic and 
plastic branch of her art she has not lost vocally. Her 
voice is quite “meaty,” with fine, brilliant high notes that 
cleave the air like arrows of silver. 

“She can be proud of some unsurpassed mezza-voce 
work in the upper register, especially the beautiful high 
B flat in the first act.” 

“As the exponent of the title role and as a vocalist of 
great fame and gift,” said The Chicago Herald, “Mme. 
Destinn is entitled to first consideration in an enumeration 
of the accomplishments of the company. This singer had 
already been heard here during the last visit to Chicago 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company of New York. There 
can be no doubt of her artistry. Mme. Destinn made much 
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out of a stilted part. She has histrionic as well as vocal 
talent, and she proved the possession of the first by making 
Gioconda a more or less reasonable person. Her voice 
is of noble rather than of ingratiating quality. It is a 
voice suitable to music in the grand style, and at this per- 
formance Mme. Destinn was able to make the measures 
of ‘Gioconda’ more imposing than perhaps they really 


are. 





New York Newspapers Pleased With Giuseppe de 
Luca’s Voice. 





Giuseppe de Luca, the new baritone of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, met with instant success on the occasion 
of his debut last Thursday night in “Barber of Seville.” 

Herewith are reproduced some of the press opinions of 
the New York daily papers: 

Of these Mr. de Luca was the only one who measurably met 
the standards that have so long prevailed at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. His voice has an excellent quality and resonance, though he 
showed last evening an unnecessary tendency to force it, He has 
the volubility and the volatile spirit, and an intelligence and comic 
power that made his performance acceptable and that gave his part 
the value it should have in the whole.—New York Times, November 
26. 





The Figaro was Giuseppe de Luca, and in him it became speedily 
evident that the Metropolitan has secured an artist of splendid 
capabilities. His voice is a fine one, not one perhaps of great sensu- 
ous beauty, but clear, well placed, well tempered and well used, His 
singing was delightfully free and expressive, and his acting volatile, 
graceful and altogether in the picture. He made of Figaro, in 
face, figure and bearing, just what Figaro was—barber, cynic and 
libertine. From Mr. de Luca we certainly shall hear again.—New 
York Tribune, November 26. 





The most important of the newcomers was an Italian baritone, 
Giuseppe de Luca, who has won fame in other lands. He sang 
Figaro and won the audience with a single aria, his “Largo al 
factotum.” After it there was a great burst of applause. He has 
the most agile baritone voice heard at the opera house in many 
years. It is beautiful in quality. The lower tones are full and 
round, the upper tones of almost tenor like clarity, His breath 
control is marvelous, for he sang the swirling aria at a tempo that 
took his hearers’ breath, but left his own intact. 

As an actor he is remarkable, gesture and facile expression por- 
traying the emotion in every phrase, Those who enjoy clearly sung 
Italian said his diction was unusual. His spirit seemed inexhaustible, 
for he sped up the performance whenever he was on the stage. 
Mr. De Luca is one of the acquisitions of the season.—New York 
Herald, November 26. 





Of Mr, de Luca more important things can be said. His Figaro 
had abundant vivacity of action and utterance. A voice of fine 
quality and a good technic enabled the baritone to make his num- 
bers very interesting, Possibly when he has been here longer he 
will be satisfied that it is not necessary to emit prodigious volumes 
of tone in the crescendi. His style was at times marred by this 
tendency to explosiveness and Figaro’s ebulliency of spirit was 
transformed into boisterousness. But Mr. de Luca, despite this, 
was the best Figaro seen on the Metropolitan stage in years. What 
he will do in other roles is a matter of conjecture. There was little 
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in last night’s opera by which to judge what he might do with con- 
temporaneous music, His delivery of the secco recitativo was ex- 
tremely good.—_New York Sun, November 26. 





Giuseppe de Luca proved to be an artist of quite exceptional merit 
and the most satisfactory Figaro heard here since Giuseppe Cam- 
panari. 

The Metropolitan Opera Company may well congratulate itself on 
having procured the services of this finished Italian singer. His 
voice is a baritone of considerable flexibility that moves easily in 
lofty altitudes, yet is thoroughly masculine in texture, Though not 
phenomenal by any means it is a voice of agreeable and sympa- 
thetic quality and is used with intelligence, skill and refinement. 

De Luca is not merely a delightful singer, however. His his- 
trionic abilities, to judge from his light-footed, vivacious and hu- 
merous impersonation of Figaro, are quite out of the ordinary. In- 
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deed, one may look forward with interest and with confidence to what 
De Luca has still in store for the public. That he won the un- 
qualified approval of last night’s audience was never in doubt.—New 
York Press, November 26. 

Giuseppe de Luca, a baritone of high repute in Italy, made a tri- 
umphant debut in the exacting title part, The character of Figaro 
requires not only a fine, flexible and faultlessly trained voice, but 
also an interpreter of nimble wit and great vivacity, In olden days 
we had known two such Figaros. One was Del Puente. The other 
was our favorite Campanari, Until last night no other singer of 
their rank and talent had appeared here as the Barber. In Mr. 
de Luca they have now a worthy successor. Vocally and in all 
other ways, the new Figaro proved equal to his task. Like Mme. 
Hempel and Mr. Didur, he had many curtain calls—New York 
American, November 26. 

In point of fact the Metropolitan has not had a baritone in many 
seasons who displayed such promise of usefulness in a single effort 
as de Luca. 

This singer is not an artist of the robust order, yet his instru- 
ment is one of substantial fibre, sympathetic, well schooled and suf- 
ficiently flexible for the sort of music he sang last evening as 
Figaro. . It will be interesting to hear de Luca in other parts, 
for his finished style and clear diction were a delight to those who 
have long wearied of the shouting of some Metropolitan principals 
who appear to regard their measure of success as dependent upon 
physical capacities.—New York World, Novemebr 26. 


SAMUEL GARDNER’S CHICAGO DEBUT. 


Local Press Speaks in Warm Terms of Young Violinist’s 
Unusual Talent. 








When Samuel Gardner made his début with the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, Frederick Stock conductor,, Novem- 
ber 12, in that city, he played only the first movement of 
the Tschaikowsky concerto for violin, in D major. It was 
sufficient, however, to establish him as an artist of very 
high quality. So convincing was his reading of the num- 
ber that the audience called him back a half dozen times. 
He proved himself a violinist who overcomes difficulties 
with graceful ease. His tone was vibrant and his style 
mature. 

“Mr. Gardner’s interpretation of this classic,” said the 
Chicago Daily Tribune, November 13, “was one of great 
promise. He had his moments of constraint, and they 
passed quickly; obviously he feared only to be common- 
place in his interpretation, and his exuberance resulted in 
a vivid, nervously alive, heavily accented reading. His 
technic is admirable, his tone is unusually big, and the 
poise resulting from experience and maturity will be his 
portion with the years.” 

In the Chicago Evening Post appeared: “He has tem- 
perament and personality, feels the power of the music and 























SAMUEL GARDNER, 


has the force to send it out to his audience. His tone is 
rich and full, his technical equipment admirably clear and 
sure and the something more, which gives the value to 
the art. The audience regretted that he did not 
play the entire concerto and gave him a most cordial wel- 
come.” 

The Chicago Herald of the same date had the following 
to say: “One of the first violins in the orchestra, Mr. 
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Gardner, delivered himself of his music with the virtuosity 
and the assurance of an artist whose energies are occu- 
pied with solo performance alone. So ripe and so polished 
a talent has not been heard from a young performer in 
many seasons.” 





BUFFALO AND SYRACUSE 
JOIN IN PRAISE OF WOLLE. 


Bach Exponent Warmly Welcomed by Up State Cities. 





J. Fred. Wolle, organist and Bach exponent, visited two 
up State cities this month and gave organ recitals which 
called forth lengthy and very favorable comment. The 
Buffalo Express, of November 8, 1915, had the following 
to say concerning his recital in that city: 


The free organ concert series of the present season opened yester- 
day afternoon in Elmwood Music Hall with a recital by J. Fred. 
Wolle, of Bethlehem, Pa., the distinguished Bach exponent and 
conductor of the Bach festivals at Bethlehem. In all the 202 recitals 
which have preceded that of yesterday, there has been none of 
more unusual interest or educational profit. The program included 
a number of entirely unknown compositions, to which special value 
was given by the illuminating talk of Mr. Wolle that prefaced their 
performance. Moreover, it was a program so judiciously arranged 
as to offer admirable contrast, and it was admirably played. 

The opening number comprised selections from Bach’s “The Art 
of Fugue,” transcribed for organ by Mr. Wolle, and played by him 
for the first time in public. First came a theme of the utmost sim- 
plicity. The notes were D, A, F, D, forming the broken chord of 
D minor, followed by a short diatonic passage, from the seventh 
tone of the scale up to the fourth and down again to the tonic. 
This was the material on which the great master of fugue writing 
based nineteen different fugal compositions, four of which Mr. Wolle 
played. The first was the theme with animated counterpoint; the 
second added a new theme to the first; the third and fourth com- 
prised respectively the same theme transformed, and its counter 
part, with all the parts reversed, which, as Mr, Wolle said, was 
like seeing Bach intellectually standing on his head, It goes with 
out saying that an organist gifted with as keen a sense of poly 
phony as Mr. Wolle, always made the melody dominant, so that 
even at first hearing of this complex Bach music, it was compara- 
tively easy to follow and partly digest. The audience showed its ap- 
preciation of the remarks and the music by very hearty applause 
at the end of the number. After the classic opening came a charm 
ing modern group by Jonas, Widor, Shelley and Volkmann, the last 
named being represented by a very effective composition called 
“Lay of the Hero.” 
striking color contrasts. Another novelty was a fragment, a bit of 


These pieces were characterized by pleasing and 


lovely melody, which Sidney Lanier played on his flute, in the days 
when he lived in Baltimore, and which was taken down by another 
Baltimore musician who heard it. Mr. Wolle gave this with the 
flute stops of the organ, producing a realistic imitation, and sup- 
porting the melody with an artistic accompaniment, which never 
obtruded itself, but made a fine background for the rippling air 

The third movement from Rheinberger’s “Pastoral” sonata, a 
Schubert melody, and Thiele’s “Chromatic Fantasia,” brought to an 
end the fine program, which was heard with keen interest by a large 
audience. 

Dr. Wolle’s recital in Syracuse, November 10, is de- 
scribed in the Post-Standard, of November 15, of that 
city as follows: 

Organ recitals are coming to be more and more popular as the 
number of good organs in the city increases and the number of 
artists of ability in the management of this splendid engine of mu- 
sical sound grows in Syracuse. A large number of them met here 
last Wednesday to listen to a recital by Dr. Wolle, of Bethlehem, 
the great master of the music of Bach, who was the great master 
and prophet of music itself. A great deal of what Father Bach wrote 
is beautiful, and a great deal of it is remarkable for the intellectual 
quality that it shows and for that alone. Dr. Wolle gave us ex 
amples of both sorts, and it is likely that what most of his hearers 
liked best, since all of us are children at heart, was the “Little 
Post Horn Air,’”” composed by Bach when he was 19, in honor of 
the departure of an elder brother to some war or other. When the 
“Little Post Horn Air” is played you can see a barefoot boy sit 
ting at the back end of the coach kicking up his heels, The two 
chorales which followed are examples of the singing quality of 
Sach’s compositions, They contain the spirit of Bethlehem, where 
the Bach festivals are held, and where, at Easter, in the tower 
of the beautiful old Moravian Church, a quartet of trombones plays 
at dawn to arouse the good people of the church and call them out 
to meet the rising sun. Dr. Wolle played a Christmas hymn by 
Brahms, and the music of it was like golden sunlight coming down 
through clerestory windows. There were other parts of the pro 
gram that reminded one of rosy clouds and larks singing at sunset 
and of many other heavenly things. 

Certain sorts of music must be performed in a gothic church if 
the full effect is to be felt, and they must be performed wholly or 
in part by a great organ. There is a kind of inspiration that comes 
with music which floats down from on high, as it did on the first 
Christmas eve, and there is a curious solemnity, not related in the 
slightest degree to sadness, which is induced by such surroundings 
as the great-hearted Milton loved: 

xe the high embowered roof 
With antique pillars massy-proof 
And storied windows richly dight, 
Casting a dim religious light, 
There let the pealing organ blow 
To the full-voiced choir below 
In service high and anthems clear 
As may with sweetness through mine ear 
Dissolve me into ecstacies 
And bring all Heaven before mine eyes.” 


There are some persons to whom religion cannot be 
expressed in words. Some find it in the fields and woods, 
they say. Milton and many another since has found it in 
the rich abundance of glorious music and in the lovely 
dignity of arch and column. 





“Ts your papa asleep, Dorothy?” 
“His eyes is, auntie, but not his nose.”—Boston Tran- 
script. 
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DR. CARL’S BRILLIANT RECEPTION. 


Noted Organist Entertains in Honor of Charles Wakefield 
Cadman and Princess Redfeather. 





Friday afternoon, November 26, Dr. William C, Carl 

is sister, Miss Carl, gave a reception at the Waldorf- 
Hotel, New York, in honor of Charles Wakefield 

in, composer, and Princess Tsianina Redfeather, the 
mezzo-soprano, It was a most enjoyable affair, and 
large company, which embraced nearly all the notable 
the New York music world, assembled to honor 
distinguished guests from the West. A delightful in- 
rmal program was rendered by Merle Alcock, Bechtel 
ck, Heinrich Meyn and the Tollefsen Trio. The com- 
sitions were all those of Mr. Cadman, who accompanied 

t the piano. Tea and light refreshments were 

i to the guests, Mary Hanson and F. de B. Allen 

x at the tea table. Among the invited guests were: 

i Gatti-Casazzi, Frances Alda, Louise Homer, Sidney 
Homer, Mme. Sembrich, Rudolph Ganz, Albert Spalding, 
\Mime. Fremstad, Mabel Garrison, Enrico Caruso, Antonio 
Scotti, A. Morris Bagby, Mme. Gadski, Edoardo Ferrari- 
Mr. and Mrs. Giorgio Polacco, Josef Hofmann, 

ider Lambert, Mrs. Samuel Thorne, Mr. and Mrs. 

lenry Harkness Flagler, ‘Mr. and Mrs. Heinrich Meyn, 
Merle Alcock, Bechtel Alcock, Mr. and Mrs. J. War- 
Andrews, Frederick Henry Carl, Mr. and Mrs. 
H. Brooks Day, Dr. and Mrs. Victor Baier, Mr. and 
Mrs. S. Lewis Elmer, Mr. and Mrs. Henry T. Finck, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Chase, Mrs. James Hanson, Mary 
Hanson, Miss F. de B. Allen, Louis Blumenberg, A. Wal- 
Kramer, Mr. and Mrs. Henry E. Krehbiel, Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank L. Sealy, Mr. and Mrs, Pasquale Amato, Mr. 
id Mrs. David Mannes, Anna Chase, Professor and Mrs. 
Walter Henry: Hall, Mr. and Mrs. George Francis Crane, 
Susan Woodford, Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Ditson, Mr. and 
Mrs. John Philip Sousa, Mrs. Cadman, Professor and Mrs. 
Wm. R. Shepherd, Mr. and Mrs, Warren R. Hedden, Mr. 
ind Mrs, Clement R. Gale, Mr. and Mrs. Josef Stransky, 
¥. X. Arens, Alma Gluck, Efrem Zimbal- 
Claire Spencer, Henry G. Miller, Douglas Stevenson, 

Mr. and Mrs. Carl H. Tollefsen, Florence Hinkle, Her- 


Percy Grainger, 


ert Witherspoon, Alexander Bloch, Dan Beddoe, Mr. and 
Mrs. Christiaan Kriens, Mrs. Carl Alves, Mr. and Mrs. 
Samuel A. Baldwin, George C. Boldt, Mr. and Mrs. Gustav 
L.. Becker, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Mees, Mrs. Gerrit Smith, 
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CISNEROS 
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Leading Mezzo-Soprano 
Chicago Opera Company 








Herman Devries in the Chicago Evening American 
November 16th, rors 
Cisneros Excettent 1n Rote oF Laura, 
Ar « American, Eleonora de Cisneros, carried high the 


national artistic achievement. Her Laura was vo- 


Stanley K. Fay in the Daily News 
November 16th, 1915 
Mme. de Cisneros, younger in appearance and of a still 
r nd her singing was superb. Her upper 
; her middle register she uses now 
h, low voice is capable of wide 


re skill and her rich, 








Edward C. Moore in the Chicago Daily Journal 


November 16th, 1915 
le Cisneros is still one of the most beautiful objects 
ratic stage During the hiatus of her absence her 
ta on a new and brighter quality, which puts 
sly into the mezzo-soprano category. It is good 
r back 


Karleton Hackett in the Chicago Evening Post 


November 16th, 1915 


Mme le Cisneros sang the music of Laura effectively, 
, uite gorgeous the while 


Felix Borowski in the Chicago Herald 


November 16th, 1915 


Mme. de Cisneros made her reappearance in the role of 
r She sang majestically 








Management: 
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Victor Harris, Charles Gilbert Spross, Emma Thursby, Mr. 
and Mrs. Harold Vincent Milligan, Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Damrosch, Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Saenger, Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph Regneas, Mr. and Mrs. Andrea Sarto, Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter Damrosch, Mr. and Mrs. Isaac Seligman, Jean 
Webster, Mr. and Mrs, Philip Berolzheimer, Mme. Mat- 
zenauer, Julia Heinrich, Mr. and Mrs. H. von Ende, AIl- 
berto Jonas, Dr. and Mrs. Frank G, Dossert, Mr. and Mrs, 
Arthur Hartmann, Mr. and Mrs. John Dennis Meehan, 
Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Dickinson, Arthur S. Hyde, Thomas 
H, Thomas, Mr. and Mrs, William J. Guard, Margaret 
Harrison, Thuet Burnham, Mme. Niessen-Stone, Maud 
Powell. 





ALL-WAGNER PROGRAM PLAYED 
BY PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA. 


Leopold Stokowski and His Forces Provide Rare Musical Uplift. 





Lindsborg, Kan., November 26, 1915. 

It was a highly pleasant afternoon which Leopold Sto- 
kowski provided at the Academy of Music yesterday with 
the first all-Wagner concert of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
this season. The program of eight numbers was taken 
from the “Ring” operas and presented an entirely enjoy- 
able progression of the most familiar excerpts. The con- 
cert was repeated on Saturday evening. 

The invocation of Alberich to the Nibelungen, the 
“Ride,” “Waldweben,” “Siegfried’s Rhine Journey” and 
“Funeral March,” “Wotan’s Farewell” and the fire music 
are a few of the familiar but ever new numbers which 
constituted the durable fabric of the concert. Mr, Sto- 
kowski conducted his men rigidly, but with inspired intel- 
ligence. Every choir of the organization was in its finest 
fettle. Both concerts were attended by capacity audiences, 
which included, among other distinguished musicians, Josef 
Hofmann. The next Wagner concert is announced for 
March. nH. 2. ©: 





Marguerite Beriza as Monna Vanna. 





On the occasion of her Chicago debut in “Monna Vanna” 
Mme. Bériza sustained her reputation of giving Maeter- 
linck’s conception of the title role, as the following appre- 
ciation from the MusicaL Courter of November 25 shows: 

“In the title role Marguerite Bériza was a revelation. 
She sang gloriously and made a most favorable impression 
at this her Chicago debut. She is no doubt a most valuable 





MARGUERITE BERIZA IN “MONNA VANNA.” 


asset to the company and the debutante’s success with the 
public presaged well for future appearances. She looked 
handsome and her diction and poise also won many ad- 
mirers. Bériza’s Monna was an exquisite piece of vocal 
attainment, a poetic picture of love and resignation.” 





Carolyn Haines Plays for Women’s Club. 


Carolyn Elinor Haines, pianist, played recently for the 
Women’s Club, of Lima, Ohio, among her numbers being 
a Rachmaninoff prelude, a Chopin ballade, and a Liszt 
rhapsodie. On November 11, Miss Haines presented her 
pupil, Janet Ensminger, in a concert at Marion, Ohio. 
Miss Ensminger played works by Brahms, Beethoven, Bach, 
Grieg, Saint-Saéns and Chaminade in a manner that re- 
flected credit upon her instructor. 





Max Landow Gives New York Recital. 


Max Landow gave his first New York recital on Sunday 
afternoon, November 28, at the Lyceum Theatre. He 
played Brahms’ sonata in F minor and works by Schu- 
mann and Liszt. 





ALBERT SPALDING’S THIRD RECITAL. 


A Repetition of Impressive Art and Striking Success. 


In speaking of the violin playing of Albert Spalding, it 
is always good to emphasize anew the fact that there is 
no need of overworking the adjective “American.” It is 
true that Mr. Spalding is in the very first rank of American 
violinists and we are proud of him for that; but it is also 
true that Mr. Spalding is in the very first rank of living 
violinists, American and foreign, and we are still prouder 
of him for that. 

He again gave evidence of this fact at his third recital 
of the season in Aeolian Hall, New York, Friday after- 
noon, November 26. His program opened with the two 
Bethoven “Romances,” followed by the Bach E major 
concerto, the Paganini concerto in D, and ended with a 
group of smaller pieces, including two compositions of his 
own, “Nostalgie” and “La Coquette.” 

The two points which especially impressed this reviewer 
were the absolute surety of intonation, invariable with 
Mr. Spalding, and the unconscious ease of his technic. 
There are many, many violinists whom one is obliged to 
see as well as hear in difficult passages, but there are no 
acrobatics about Mr. Spalding’s most brilliant technical 
feats. Musically he is one of the soundest and best bal- 
anced artists before the public at the present day. Never 
any exaggeration, never any over-sentimentality, and never 
any slighting of the least legitimate musical nuance of 
tempo or expression. Beethoven, Bach, Paganini, each 
once came to his full rights. 

The two little pieces by the violinist are charming, in- 
stinct with the musical good taste which has shown itself 
in all the Spalding compositions. 

André Bénoist, as usual; accompanied excellently as to 
taste, technic, and musicianship. 





Powell Will Give “Composer’s 
Reading” Before MacDowell Club. 


The music committee of the MacDowell Club, New York 
City, of which Walter L. Bogert is chairman, announces 
that on Tuesday, December 14, John Powell, pianist, will 
give a “composer’s reading” of his new “Sonata Teuton- 
ica,” which has never been played in this country. As it 
is a work of some magnitude and as the composer wishes 
to speak in explanation of it, nothing else will be on the 
program. 
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FAY FOSTER TO OPEN WANAMAKER 
SERIES OF COMPOSERS’ CONCERTS. 


Well Known Artists to Assist Composer. 





At the Wanamaker Auditorium, New York, a series of 
composers’ concerts begins on Tuesday afternoon, De- 
cember 7, with a presentation of compositions by Fay Fos- 
ter. The singers will be Paul Dufault, tenor; Charles 
Norman Granville, baritone; Florence Anderson Otis, so- 
prano, and Litta Grimm, mezzo-soprano. Miss Fostor is 
fortunate in having the services of such artists to interpret 
her works. Several new songs will be presented, the closing 
number being a composition which will soon be published 
and will be dedicated to Charles Norman Granville, who 
will sing it on this occasion. A portion of the accom- 
paniment is for the organ, which will be played by Alex- 
ander Russell. 


Florence Larrabee in Three New York Concerts. 


Florence Larrabee, the young pianist, who is under the 
management of Foster & David, recently played at three 
New York concerts given for the benefit of the Chapin 
Home, two of them at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, on No- 
vember 16 and 23, and the other at Rumford Hall, on No- 
vember 19. 

Miss Larrabee was heard in numbers by Chop'n, Mac- 
Dowell and Liszt. Her playing again showed the same 
excellent characteristics which have always distinguished 
it, a sure, facile technic, and a thorough, musicianly grasp 
of the compositions interpreted. 





Cumming-Shelley Program at Aeolian Hall. 


At Aeolian Hall, New York, on Saturday evening, De- 
cember 4, Shanna Cumming, soprano, and Harry Rowe 
Shelley, organist and composer, will offer the following 
program: Fantasie, fugue (Bach), Mr. Shelley; “Pian- 
from “Julius Cesar” (Handel), “La me ro,” from 
“Tl re Pastore” (Mozart), Shanna Cumming; “Wir Wan- 
delten” (Brahms), “Da le bois” (Bizet), “Traume” (Wag- 
ner), “War ich nicht ein Halm” (Tschaikowsky), Shanna 


gero,” 


Cumming; “Allah,” “Blue Pigeon,” “Love’s Litany” 
(Shanna Cumming), Shanna Cumming; “Ave Maria,” 
“Dragon Flies” (Shelley), Mr. Shelley; “Magdalene at the 
Gate” (Liza Lehmann), “Ah! Love But a Day” (Mrs. 
Beach), “Es ist ein Tag” (Clara Schuman), Shanna Cum- 
ming; “Fanfare d’Orgue” (Shelley), Mr. Shelley; “Awak- 
ening” (Gilbert Spross), “Salutation of the Dawn” (F. 
Stevenson), “Russian Song” (Bruno Klein), “Resurrec- 
tion” (Shelley), Shanna Cumming. 





HENRIETTE WAKEFIELD DELIGHTS 
MEMBERS OF ROCHESTER MUSICAL CLUB. 


Contralto’s Most Recent Bookings. 





Henriette Wakefield, contralto, with John Adams War- 
ner at the piano, was heard in a recital at the Regent 
Theatre, in Rochester, N. Y., November 16, on the morn- 
ing series of the Tuesday Musicale. Her program, an at- 
tractive one, included works of Giordani, Paesiello, Weck- 
erlin, Gluck, Saint-Saéns, Paladilhe, Bizet, Trunk. Hugo 
Wolf, Mahler, Hildach, Ware, Chadwick, MacDowell, 
Worrell, Quilter and Cadman. Many repetitions and en- 
cores were demanded. 

The Rochester Evening Times of 
Miss Wakefield this telling testimonial : 

“With great personal charm and a voice of unusual 
sweetness and resonance, Miss Henriette Wakefield sang 
before the members of the Tuesday Musicale and their 
friends. Miss Wakefield’s program included songs in 
French, German, Italian and a delightful group of English 
songs. 


November 16 gave 


She so pleased the audience that she was obliged 
to repeat many numbers so insistent was the applause. 
Miss Wakefield is absolutely without affectation and gives 
her songs with such earnestness and simplicity that the 
l'stener feels the sincerity of her delightful interpretations.” 

In the Union (Rochester) November 18, appeared: “FE x- 
pectations were high and Miss Wakefield met them fully, 
exhibiting a magnificent voice under artistic control. Muss 
Wakefield can sing lullabies delightfully. Harriet Ware's 
‘Hindu Slumber Song’ and a cradle song by Lola Canier 
Worrell were most appealingly sung.” 


And the Post Express (Rochester) November 17, de- 


clared: “Miss Wakefield’s voice is a beautiful. one 
throughout its entire range, and is managed with delightful 
art. It is singularly even in volume and in beauty of tone 
quality. Her diction in all the languages, Italian, French, 
German and English was remarkably distinct and she sang 
with finish and interpretative skill.” 

Miss Wakefield is to sing for the Liederkranz, (New 
York), 


aria 


December 5, when her program will include an 
“Achilleus” (Bruch) 
(Wagner). She will be soloist with the 
Englewood (N. J.) Choral Society, Arthur Woodruff con- 
ductor, February 1. The contralto has booked also several 
“Messiah” engagements. 


from 


and_ selections from 


“Lohengrin” 


Molly Byerly Wilson on Tour. 





Molly Byerly Wilson, dramatic contralto, on concert tour 
with the New York Metropolitan Company, is booked fer 
a long season, with the following 
the Christmas holidays: 


engagements prier to 


November 16—Oskaloosa, Ia. 
November 17—Clarion, Ia. 
November 18—Armstrong, , Ia. 
November 19—Waverly, Ia. 
Joliet, Ill. 
November 24—Galesburg, III. 
November 25—Emporia, Kan. 
November 26—Emporia, Kan. 
November 29—Wichita, Kan. rs 
December 1—Dodge City, Kan. 
Garden City, Kan. 
—Pueblo, Colo. 
La Junta, Colo. 
Rocky Ford, Colo. 
Boulder, Colo. 
Denver, Colo. 


November 21 


December 2 
December 3 
December 4 
December ¢ 
December 7 
December 8 
December 9—Greeley, Colo. 
December 1to—Laramie, Wyo 
Rawlins, Wyo. 

Rock Springs, Wyo. 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Ogden, Utah. 
-Pocatello, Idaho. 
Blackfoot, Idaho. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 


December 13 
December 14 
December 1 
December 17 
December 18- 
December 20 


December 21 





ODETTE CARLYLE, 
Theatre de la Mon- 
| naie, Brussels, 
| Grand Opéra, Paris. 





HERMINE 
mezzo 


Opera. 








BLANCHE Ruby, 
coloratura soprano, 
the Operas at Nantes 
and The Hague. 











GESSNER, 
sopra no, 
Dresden Royal 


A FEW OF THE MANY 
PUPILS OF 


m= ACUINA 


maestra of the true Italian 
school of bel canto, whohave 
sung on important stages. 





MME. DE SALES 


1013 Carnegie Hall. 


Studio: 
and address for letters : 
7th Ave. near 55th St. 


Hotel Wellington, 
Phone 1066 Circle. 


OPERATIC | 


SALES 





Marit NEUMANN, 
coloratura soprano, 
the Operas at 
Vienna, Ratisbon, 
Augsburg, ete. 


3ERTA MORENA, so- 
prano, Metropolitan 
Opera, Munich 
Royal Opera. 











Residence 








Appointments for voice 
trial may now be made. 


FRANCES DAZARA, 
mezzo soprano, 
Royal Operas, Dres- 
den and Vienna, 
Grand Ducal Opera, 
Dessau. 
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NOTABLE CADMAN CONCERT 
IN COMPOSER’S HOME TOWN. 


Rebecca Davidson Plays Cadman Piano Sonata for First Time 
in Pittsburgh. 


f the distinctive successes of the present Cadman- 
[sianina tour was in a concert at Carnegie Hall, 
Pa., on November 19, when the composer and 
ted collaborator appeared before a large and cul- 
lience Pittsburgh is Cadman’s “Old Home 


it the city lends its support in the Cadman propa- 


nly for personal reasons but in just recogni- 
e Mr. Cadman’s talents and position in American 


his concert was given under the auspices of the 


hical Society, of which the composer is a charter 
Assisting Mr. Cadman and the Princess were Mlle. Der- 
Mrs. H. Talbot Peterson, contralto; Will 

tenor, and G. Paul Moore, bass. This quartet was 

in Cadman’s attractive cycle, “The Morning of the 
Mile. Derdeyn gave her solos in a finished style 


rood vocalism. Mrs. Peterson colored her num- 
imirably, especially in the song “The Moon Behind 
Cottonwood.” Mr. Rhodes appeared to advantage in 





REBECCA DAVIDSON, 


imber and sang with fire and much expression, 
Vhile Mr. Moore gave a very artistic reading of his num- 


he ensemble singing was excellent. Mr. Cadman 
vanied the werk 
Of chief interest was the first performance in Pittsburgh 


1ew piano sonata, op. 58, and in the 





Rebecca Davidson it was a huge success. Mr. 


nan was fortunate indeed to have such a brilliant and 
hetic interpreter. In spite of the fact that Miss 
worked up” this very difficult sonata in a little 


ree weeks (she memorized the work in five days 
er playing of it aroused the mosi pronounced en- 
Youth, verve, and a fine poise mark the work 
artist and her success before the public is 


was Princess: Tsianina’s first appearance-in Pitts- 


ind she duplicated the success she has won in other 
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cities embraced in her tour. Her charming personality, 
her grace, combined with the intelligent and artistic han- 
dling of her unique and aboriginal-like voice, won for her 
the genuine interest and recognition of every Pittsburgh 
music lover in attendance. 

Although Mr. Cadman did no solo work, his versatility 
and musicianship were evident in all that was sung and 
his accompaniments added immensely to the evening’s 
pleasure. 

A word of praise should be given Nelle Richmond Eber- 
hart, writer of the words to Mr. Cadman’s songs, who 
managed all the details of the concert. 

At present Mr. Cadman and Princess Tsianina are in 
New York, where they are being entertained socially, and 
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fenekea 


Cadmar 


Drawing by Norman Geddes. 


planning a series of recitals to be given in the metropolis 
next fall. 


GEORGE DOSTAL AND MME. MELVILLE- 
LISZNIEWSKA HEARD IN BROOKLYN. 


Large Audience Applauds Tenor and Pianist. ' 


George Dostal, tenor, and Mme. Melville-Liszniewska, 
pianist, collaborated in a concert program at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music, Sunday evening, November 28, for the 
aid of the Brooklyn fund for Polish relief. A big audi- 
ence gave its stamp of approval both in attendance and 
enjoyment of the program, double encores being the rule 
after each number. The participants generously contrib- 
uted of their gifts—vocal and pianistic. 

It is not the custom of the Musicat Courter to review 
in detail the work of artists at benefit concerts; just a 
word might suitably be added, however, on this occasion 
in regard to Mr. Dostal’s pure tenor voice of appealing 
quality, which he has so very well in hand. His diction is 
particularly to be commended. His programmed numbers 
were: “T’amo” (aria), Mercadante; “Deserto in Terra” 
(from “Don Sebastiano”), Donizetti; “The Star,” Rogers; 
“Dwa Krakowiaki” (in Polish), St. Moniuszko; “The 
Wind and the Lyre,” Ware; “Come With Me in the Sum- 
mer Night,” Von der Stiicken; “Mavourneen.” Seiler; “A 
Thought,” Polak; “A Question,” Polak; “Adieu in the 
Morning,” Passard; “Until You Came,” Sanderson; “In 
the Time of Roses,” Reichart; “The Jasmine Door,” Scott; 
“Life,” Speaks; “All Joy Be Thine,” Sanderson. 

Mme. Liszniewska, too, won recognition for her key- 
board technic and splendid art of interpretation in these 
numbers; Impromptu, waltz, E minor, scherzo, B minor, 
Chopin; barcarolle, Rubinstein; two Polish folksongs by 
Monitszko; “Spring,” arranged by Friedman, and “Spin- 
ning. Song,” arranged by Melcer; “Liebestraum,” Liszt; 
“Arabesque,” Leschetizky; scherzo, d’Albert. 





Mott Sings for Christodora Club. 


Luther D. Mott, baritone, a pupil of Kate Liddle, gave 
a recital at the house of the Christodora Club, New York, 
recently. The numbers, chiefly ballads, were in English 
and German. The audience, comprising about 200 mem- 
bers of the club, and their friends, were very favorably 
impressed with Mr. Mott’s singing. Miss Liddle accom- 
panied. : 

Prof. Josef Krug-Waldsee, the Magdeburg conductor 
and composer, died there a few weeks ago, aged fifty- 
eight. 


HOCHSTEIN SCORES IN AEOLIAN HALL RECITAL. 
Violinist Declared to Be Among the Most Promising. 


Last year David Hochstein came to New York, an un- 
heralded young violinist, and gave a recital in Aeolian Hall 





DAVID HOCHSTEIN. 


which established him at once as one of the leading young 
artists before the public. He was hailed as a “musical 
surprise.” This year, on November 19, Hochstein again 
gave a recital which not only strengthened the impression 
he created last year, but won for him many new friends 
among critics and public. 

The New York Tribune, under the headline, “Hochstein 
Shines in Recital,” continues : “David Hochstein, the young 
violinist who appeared last night in Aeolian Hall, is dis- 
tinctly one of the most promising artists who have made 
their débuts in the last few seasons. He came to us last 
year absolutely unknown and unheralded, and he at once 
won warm recognition. That recognition he increased 
last night by giving the Bruch concerto in D minor a really 
brilliant performance, one of which many a more famous 
artist might not have been ashamed. In his playing there 
was dash, poise, and finish, and his tone was round and 
his intonation perfect.” 

The New York Sun stated, “In his performance, Mr. 
Hochstein again disclosed a good tone and fine musical 
feeling. He played with a technical equipment unusually 
good and an intonation noteworthy for its accuracy. Fur- 
thermore, his style showed virility in strength and no 
little repose,” while the Herald said, “If a European 
violinist with a big reputation had played the first move- 
ment of the Bruch D minor concerto as well as David 
Hochstein, a young American violinist, did at his recital 
in Aeolian Hall last night, he would be received with 
open arms by the musical public of this country.” 


Roland W. Hayes Heard at Hampton Institute. 





Roland W. Hayes, tenor, assisted by Eva Evans, so- 
prano; R. Nathaniel Dett, pianist, and the Institute Choir, 
gave the following interesting program at the Hampton 
Institute Gymnasium, Hampton, Va., on Tuesday evening, 
November 16: 

Russian unaccompanied chorus, “Praise Ye the Name of 
the Lord,” Nikolsky, Institute Choir; “An Emblem,” 
Thompson, “Just You,” Burleigh, “Call Me No More,” 
Cadman, Roland Hayes; three songs to original texts, 
arietta, “Magic Song” (dedicated to Mme. E. Azalia Hack- 
ley), “Open Yo’ Eyes,” Dett, Eva Evans; “Murtmuring 
Zephyrs,” Jensen, “Celeste Aida,” Verdi, Mr. {Iayes; 
“Marche Negre” (in manuscript), dedicated to Robert R. 
Moton, commandant of cadets, Dett; Mr. Dett; “On- 
away, Awake Beloved!” Coleridge-Taylor, “Spring Song.” 
Gilberte, favorite selections, Mr. Hayes; tnaccompanied 
chorus, “Wedding March,” Mendelssohn, Institute Choir. 





Blanche. Marchesi Gives London 
Program of Allied Nations’ Composers. 





Blanche Marchesi, of London, is busy both as soloist 
and teacher, notwithstanding the war. A recent appear- 
ance at Aeolian Hall (London) in a program of songs by 
composers of the allied nations was so successfully re- 
ceived that she will soon give another recital at the same 
place. 
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WILKES-BARRE JOINS MORRISEY ADMIRERS. 
Contralto Sings for Pennsyivania City ConcordiajSociety. 





Marie Morrisey, contralto, was heard in concert before 
the Concordia Society of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., on November 
21. Mrs. Morrisey sang numbers by Rossi, Beach, Chad- 
wick, Brahms, Hildach, Huhn and Homer. In the Wilkes- 
Barre Record of November 22 there appeared this notice: 
“It is a warm, rich, rounded contralto, of large range and 





MARIE MORRISEY. 


she used nearly two full octaves of it last night with con- 
sistent placement. She did better tone work as to color, 
as she went on, and really woke to a high quality of <nusi- 
cianship in the Brahms, where her earnestness and artistic 
perceptions were fully summoned. She has most beautiful 
legato and a system of diction that answers the canons of 
correct taste, violating them nowhere and nowhere tortur- 
ing words. She spins a tone into filmy airness, and has, as 
this would imply, a well managed control of breath... . 
She has excellent natural interpretative faculty, reaches 
a climax well, varies her tonal coloring persuasively and 
does that especially grateful thing—ends her phrases with 
most appealing sense of rhythm and balance of structure. 
She gave a very delightful impression, and it may 
be said of her that wide popularity in the American con- 
cert realm will not be a long delayed consummation.” 





Yolanda Méro Captures Grand Rapids. 





At her return appearance (November 19) in the big 
Grand Rapids, Mich., concert course, Yolanda Méro re- 
ceived the following flattering press reception: 

“The audience readily rose to meet the spirit of the 
artist. Repeated encores greeted practically every number. 
Mér6 received seven recalls at the conclusion of a rendi- 
tion of the ‘Hungarian’ rhapsody. 

“Méré impressed her audience with her love of the in- 
strument with which she charms. Her touch is almost a 
caress. She gave a program widely diversified and brought 
to each number an equal degree of perfection.”—-Grand 
Rapids Herald, November 20, 1915. 

“Mme. Méré made more conquests than she did on her 
former appearance. She has something that everybody 
likes—temperament. But she also has unusual technical 
accomplishments, so she pleases both the musicians and 
the laity. Her playing of the lighter things is invariably 
characterized by freshness and brilliancy, and she never 
fails in the depth and power that the heavier numbers de- 
mand. After the concluding number, the Liszt Hunga- 
rian rhapsody, the enthusiasm was so great that Mme. 
Méré was obliged to play two encores.”-—-Grand Rapids 
News, November 20, 1915. 





“Her art is ripe and mature. She has a prodigious tech- 
nic, an almost masculine virility and power, a tone of great 
beauty and variety, and a gift of interpretation which is 
both vigorous and poetic. Her art has broadened greatly 


since her last appearance here and her playing has warmth, 


vigor and sparkling clarity. She made every shade of in- 
terpretation stand out luminously. She created much en- 
thusiasm.”—Grand Rapids Press, November 20, 1915. 





ANDERSON ANNOUNCES NEW TENOR. 


Many Bookings Already Made for Splendidly Equipped New 
Singer. 





Walter Anderson in announcing a new tenor, James 
Harrod, also announces that he has obtained for him no 
less than fifteen important engagements for the present 
season, booked within the past three weeks, which seems 
to indicate that Mr. Anderson has added another big tenor 
to the list of those who obtained their start through him, 
viz., Reed Miller, Lambert Murphy, Paul Althouse, etc. 

Three big festivals at Paterson, Newark and Jersey City 
(C. Mortimer Wiske, director); New York Rubinstein 
Club (William Rogers Chapman, director) ; Boston Han- 
del and Haydn Society (Emil Mollenhauer, director) ; Jer- 
sey City and Summit Choral Societies (A. D. Woodruff, 
director) ; Trenton Festival Chorus (Otto Polemann, di- 
rector) have engaged Mr. Harrod, not, however, without 
careful investigation as to his voice and ability to fill satis- 
factorily important engagements; at the same time showing 
their commendable desire to give an opportunity to the 
young American artist, whose reputation is still in the 
making. He is also engaged for an appearance at Provi- 
dence, R. I., on December 3. 

Mr. Harrod graduated from the Cincinnati College of 
Music in 1911 and was sent to Europe to study for grand 





JAMES HARROD, 


opera with Jean de Reszke; he was encouraged and patron- 
ized by Mme. Melba. The probabilities are that he would 
have appeared at Covent Garden Opera, London, this sea- 
son had not the opera been abandoned. What he might 
have been or done is a matter of conjecture; what he is 
and is doing, is a record of fact—an American tenor, a 
superior musician, a master of languages (French, Italian, 
German), twenty-six years of age, with a personality that 
is ingratiating, and one that indicates the commendable at- 
titude he bears toward his art. 





No Madness in Lambert’s “Method.” 


A proof that the “Piano Method” of Alexander Lambert 
is a sane, practical and popular work lies in the fact that 
its sale now has reached a figure largely over 10,000, and 
its spread shows no signs of diminishing. Mr. Lambert is 
highly pleased at the manner in which his “Method” is dis- 
tributed throughout every part of the country, even the 
most distant localities showing an interest on the part of 
teachers and students, as attested by the purchase orders 
which are being received constantly by the house of Schir- 
At a time when so 





mer, publishers of the Lambert work. 
many educational works for the piano are being put forth 
the wide acceptance of the Lambert volume is the best pos- 
sible compliment to its real worth. 






Hutcheson to Play Three Concertos on One Program. 





Ernest Hutcheson, the Australian pianist, who will be 
heard at Aeolian Hall, New York, December 4, accom- 
panied by the New York Symphony Orchestra, will play 
three concertos—the MacDowell, in D minor; the Tschai- 
kowsky, in B flat minor, and the Liszt, in E flat. Mr. 
Hutcheson comes to New York after a most successful trip 
out West, where he replaced Moritz Rosenthal, the Rou- 





ERNEST HUTCHESON, 


manian pianist, who cancelled his tour owing to the war. 
When last heard in New York, Mr. Hutcheson gave an 
all Bach concert, and the critics were unanimous in their 
praise. Like Mme. Melba, who greatly encouraged him 
from the beginning of his career, he is a native of Mel- 
bourne and carries in his nature and temperament the 
bright sunshine with which so many Australians are 
blessed. 

Perhaps the most unique offer any great pianist has had 
was the one made to Hutcheson by the Ameer of Afghan- 
istan while a student at Weimar. 


for he felt his head was more secure in civilization. 


The offer was declined, 





VON ENDE SCHOOL AFFAIRS. 


Two More Interesting Events at Prominent 
Institution. 


New York 





Two affairs, one terpsichorean, the other vocal, took 
place at the von Ende School of Music, New York, within 
a week, drawing the usual large audiences. Thade de 
larecki gave an evening of Dalcroze eurythmic gymnas- 
tics, November 23, and this showed the marvels accom- 
plished by this method of musical and physical develop- 
ment, for both arts are interrelated in this science. It is 
amazing to witness the evolutions possible by arms, legs 
and head when under perfect control, and the audience 
realized this, applauding with vigor and appreciation. 

The second affair, November 26, brought forward three 
advanced pupils of Mr. Granville, of the von Ende School 
of Music faculty. These were Mary Dan Harbesbh, mezzo- 
soprano; Temple H. Black, tenor, and C. T. Michel, bari 
tone. The three able singers appeared in a program which 
contained works by standard classic and modern authors, 
including the Americans, Chadwick, Branscombe, Homer, 
and others. They demonstrated good 


Beach, Rogers 


schooling allied with naturally fine voices. Indeed, it is 
superfluous to use the former phrase, relating to “good 
schooling,” for it is sure that all the von Ende forces are 
alike in this. The faculty of this school comprises leaders 
among the singers and virtuosi now in America, men and 
women who have high ideals, engaged because of their 
reputation and ability as instructors. 

Last night, December 1, Lucille Collette, teacher of vio- 
lin, gave a recital, due notice of which will appear in the 
next issue of the Musicat Courter. 








PPA UEC 


Will accept limited number of Concert Engagements. Address, AMEDEO BASSI, Congress Hotel, Chicago 





[. BASS 


° Three yearsin New 
Leading Tenor York. Now Fourth 
Season Chicago Opera Co. La Scala, Milan, Paris, 
Covent Garden, Colon, Buenos Ayres, etc. 
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CINCINNATI ORCHESTRA PRESENTS 
WIDELY DIVERSIFIED PROGRAM. 


Dr. Kunwald and His Men Furnish Notable Example of 
Brilliant Playing. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, November 27, 1915. 
terday afternoon's concert, given by the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra as the first of the pair for the cur- 
eek, showed as enjoyable a program as ever has been 
xy the organization since its inception. This was 
t only to the wide diversity of style in composition 
played, but also in a great measure to the brilliant per- 
rmance of the same and the impressive reading on the 

the conductor, Dr. Ernst Kunwald. 

fhe first number was that favorite with all real lovers 
Brahms, his “Variations on a Theme by Haydn.” In 
Dr. Kunwald managed not only to give a technically 
reading, but also to make it extremely interesting 


ringing out prominently the contrast in the character 
different variations. They were enhanced beyond 

usual degree in the matter of enjoyment. 
Xachmaninoft’s very subjective and impressionistic tonal 
onception of Arnold Bocklin’s masterful painting, “Die 


loteninsel,” was performed in a highly dramatic manner, 
had the listener on tiptoe, so to speak, throughout. 
e program closed with a brilliant performance of the 
verture “Le Corsaire,” by Berlioz. 
rhe soloist was Pablo Casals, cellist, who played the 
Dvorak concerto. CINCINNATUS. 


Merx Heard in New Songs. 





Recently returned from Europe, Hans Merx, the Lieder 
singer, gave a recital of songs, November 25, at his studio, 
Metropolitan Opera House. Most of the songs were from 
1 collection which Mr. Merx made prior to his return to 
New York a few months ago. 

Seldom has Mr. Merx been heard to better advantage 
than in this virile music, unquestionably the best that has 
come ‘to notice as a direct result of present conditions. 


His voice, rich and resonant, was equal to every require- 
ment, in a novel and valuable program. 

The most striking numbers were “Emden,” by Hans 
Hermann; “Fur den Kaiser” and “Im Feldquartier,” by 
Conrad Ramroth. Other highly enjoyable numbers were 
Hermann’s “QOesterreichisches Reiterlied,” “Reiter’s Ab- 
“Soldatenlied” 
(from a seventeenth century poem), “Der Deutsche Rhein,” 


” 


schied.” in folksong style; “Mahnung, 


by Herman Moskes, and Hannes Ruch’s setting of “Oester- 
reichisches Reiterlied.” At his public recital in New York, 
December 13, prior to starting on his Western tour, Mr. 
Merx will again be heard in this attractive program. 
Edward Rechlin proved to be an excellent accompanist. 


Alice Sovereign to Sing Varied Program. 





On December 11, Alice Sovereign will give her New 


York recital at Aeolian Hall. Miss Sovereign’s program 
vill include arias by Handel and Vaccai, Lieder by Loewe, 
Schubert, etc., a group of folksongs and a group of mod- 


songs. Richard Epstein will accompany Miss Sover- 
eign at the piano 


New York School of Music and Arts Faculty Concert. 


The program given November 18 at the Sterner institu- 
was a brilliant success for the young American pian- 


ist, Harold A. Fix. It was played with much dash and 
fine finish, and was greatly enjoyed by an enthusiastic audi- 
ence. Both in the program itself and the encores, he 
showed ample technic and splendid interpretative powers. 
Beethoven, Chopin, Moszkowski, Liszt and others were on 
the program. 





NEW YORK ARION CONCERT 
PLEASES ENTHUSIASTIC AUDIENCE. 


Marcella Craft, Vera Barstow and Chorus Under Carl Hahn’s 
Baton Bring About an Artistic Musical Event. 


Marcella Craft, soprano, and Vera Barstow, violinist, 
were the solo artists at the first Sunday evening concert 
of the Arion Society, under the baton of Carl Hahn, No- 
vember 28. Miss Craft’s powerful voice brought her warm 
applause following her singing of the “Jewel Song” from 
“Faust,” and later, when she sang songs by Brahms, 
Heitsch, Strauss and Weingartner, she had to sing an en- 
core, “Voglein, Wohin So Schnell,” by Heitsch. Perhaps 
her singing of “Schlagende Herzen,” by Strauss, showed 
her voice to best advantage. She was well received by 
the audience. Miss Barstow played excerpts from the 
Bruch G minor concerto with broad tone, gaining sympa- 
thetic attention from the outset, and later on she pleased 
greatly in Lalo’s adagio, Schubert’s menuet and Ko- 
lar’s “Indian” scherzo. Prolonged applause was given her, 
well deserved, for she plays like a true artist. 

Under Mr. Hahn, the men sang a “Sanctus,” unaccom- 
panied, by Bungard-Wasem, beautifully. The basses had 
especial responsibility in this, their voices pouring forth 
with sonority and effect. Kirchl’s “Frau Wirthin” went 
so well that the last verse had to be repeated. Its com- 
panion, Brahms’ “Sandmannchen,” was sung with extreme 
daintiness of expression, and the last verse of this, too, had 
to be repeated, in utmost fineness of tone, shading down to 
almost inaudibility. Rapturous applause followed these chor- 
uses for male voices, showing no loss of execution, notwith- 
standing changes in the conductorship consequent on Rich- 
ard Trunk’s indefinite stay in Europe, where he is serving 
in the Austrian army. Kaun’s “Fest Marsch” concluded the 
program, a symphonic poem for large orchestra, ending 
with the “Star Spangled Banner.” Arrived at this strain 
the entire audience rose, and joined in singing it lustily, 
cries of “Hurrah!” following. This orchestra was most 
efficient, enabling Mr. Hahn to accomplish fine results, and 
proving his superior musicianship. It has been a long 
time since the Arion Society has sung as well. 





Francis Rogers Booked at 
Punch and Judy Theatre, December 14. 





Francis Rogers, baritone, is announced for a recital in 
the Punch and Judy Theatre, New York, for Tuesday 
afternoon, December 14. Mr. Rogers’ splendid voice and 
equally splendid diction make him an artist high in public 
favor. 





Gabrilowitsch’s Third Recital. 





On Saturday afternoon, December 11, Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch will give the third recital in his historical series, at 
Aeolian Hall, New York. On this occasion his program 
will be devoted to the romantic composers, Schubert, 
Weber, Mendelssohn and Schumann. 

















New York Times. 





It was a performance that set forth some of the most salient qualities 
of the composition and commended the performer as an artist of sincerity 
and accomplishment. He was much applauded.—Richard Aldrich in the 














The above tribute is typical of the critical praise evoked by 


JOHN POWELL 














] 


On the Occasion of His Appearance in New York, November 21st, with The New York Symphony 
Orchestra, Walter Damrosch conducting. 





e gifts, bodily as well as mentally; gifts technical 
H. E. Krehbiel in the Tribune 
Brilliantly performed by Mr. Powell, the fascinating second 
t t of the MacDowell concerto sent a burst of sun- 
gh the clouds.—-Max Smith in the New York Press. 


THE GENERAL VERDICT WAS THAT HE 
A FEW BRIEF 





IS A PIANIST OF RARE ATTAINMENTS. 
EXCERPTS: 
Throughout the interpretation there was manifested a nice 


musical appreciation of the composer’s artistic design.— 
enderson in the New York Sun. 





John Powell played the second of MacDowell’s piano con- 
certos and played it so enchantingly that the audience gave 
him what amounted to an ovation.—H. T. Finck in the New 
fork Evening Post. 
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Management, Loudon Charlton, Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Steinway Piano Used. 

















CRAIG CAMPBELL’S ENJOYABLE RECITAL. 


Tenor Makes Deep Impression on New Yorkers by Excellent 
Singing. 








Craig Campbell, the tenor, gave a most enjoyable recital 
at Aeolian Hall, New York, last Saturday afternoon, No- 
vember 27. He proved to be an artist of unusual merit, 
gifted with musical intelligence, a good voice and an at- 
tractive personality. The young tenor was equally success- 
ful in his singing of the German, English, French and 
Italian numbers. Several songs had to be repeated owing 
to the demand of the audience. Mr. Campbell evinced a 
splendid control of his vocal resources, never once deviat- 
ing from the pitch. His program included songs by Franz, 
Brahms, Beethoven, Debussy, Massenet, etc., as well as 
some excellent songs in Engiish by Rudolph Ganz, Arthur 
Voorhis, Laura Lemon and other American composers. 
There was enough variety in his program to give him op- 
portunity to display his gifts. Mr. Campbell sang his pro- 
gram from memory. The good sized audience bestowed 
much applause upon the young tenor. 

The program was as follows: “Waldfahrt,” Franz; “Ein 
Friedhof,” Franz; “Botschaft,” Brahms; “Am Sonntag 
Morgen”, Brahms; “Adelaide,” Beethoven; “My Lovely 
Celia,” Old English, arranged by M. Lane Wilson; “Out 
of the Rain,” Arthur Voorhis; “Just You,” H. T. Bur- 
leigh; “Julia’s Hair,” Roger Quilter; “The Sea Hath Its 
Pearls,” Rudolph Ganz; “Il Pleuré Dans Mon Coeur,” De- 
bussy; “Si tu le veux,” Keochlin; “J’ai pleuré en réve,” 
Htie; “Ah, fuyez douce image” (“Manon”), Massenet; 
“My Ain Folk,” Laura Lemon; “The MacGregors’ Gather- 
ing,” Alexander Lee; “I’m Wearing Awa, Jean,” Arthur 
Foote; “E Lucevan le Stelle” (“Tosca”), Puccini. 

Hector MacCarthy was at the piano. 





San Carlo Opera Doings. 


The San Carlo Opera Company was acclaimed enthusi- 
astically during its week in Buffalo, as first hand reports 
elsewhere in the MusicaL Courier show conclusively. The 
press treated the operatic visitors to more than enthusi- 
astic praise. Of the “Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pagli- 
acci” performances, the Buffalo Courier said: “The large 
audience was moved to wild enthusiasm over the beauty 
of the orchestra and the artistic vocal efforts of the sing- 
ers.” In» Columbus, Ohio, the leading critic wrote: “It’s 
a rare thing to see a Columbus audience aroused to the 
point of stamping on the floor to show its approval of any- 
thing. It hadn’t been done since Paderewski played here 
the last time until Friday night at the Southern after the 
ever popular quartet in the fourth act of Verdi’s ‘Rigo- 
letto,” which opera the San Carlo Grand Opera Company 
presented. 

“It’s safe to say that this quartet has not been so well 
sung here since that memorable concert years ago, when 
Witherspoon, Flahaut, Bonci and Rappold sang it at Me- 
morial Hall. Not only was ‘Rigoletto’ nobly sung, but it 
was well acted.” 








Sorrentino Returns. 





Returned from a triumphal tour of the South, Umberto 
Sorrentino appears among his metropolitan friends with a 
smile of unusual charm, for the series of concerts brought 
him satisfactory artistic and financial reward, with re- 
engagements. He sang in twenty-two concerts in thirty- 
five days, traveled 5,000 miles, and was always in splendid 
voice and superb physical condition. This singer knows 
how to take care of himself. “Temperance” is his motto, 
and this is not to be confounded with abstinence; not at 
all. Temperate in all things, careful of his God-given 
voice at all times, he is dependable always. 





Bechtel Alcock Sings at Amsterdam Theatre. 


Bechtel Alcock, tenor, was a soloist at the concert given 
for the benefit of the British Red Cross Society at the 
Amsterdam Theatre, New York, on November 12. He was 
warmly received, the enthusiastic applause following the 
Scotch song, “MacGregors’ Gathering,” being so insistent 
that he gave as encore “A Hundred Pipers.” His second 
group included “The Pipes o’ Gordon’s Men,” by William 
Hammond, who accompanied him at the piano. This num- 
ber was sung by Mr. Alcock with splendid effect, which 
delighted the large audience. 








Zoellner’s Play for Southern Woman’s Club. 


Before the Woman’s Music Club, Spartanburg, S. C., at 
the Converse College School of Music, the Zoellner String 
Quartet was heard in numbers by Beethoven, Moszkowski, 
Debussy, Malichevsky and Sinigaglia. 





December 13, Date of John Powell’s Recital. 


John Powell, pianist, will give his New York recital on 
Monday afternoon, December 13, at Aeolian Hall, when 
he will present an interesting program. 
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SAN CARLO OPERA COMPANY 
SCORES USUAL SUCCESS IN BUFFALO. 


Well Balanced Organization Presents Varied and Splendidly 
Performed Bill—Recent Tonal Doings in Up-State City. 





Buffalo, N. Y., November 22, 1915. 

A week of grand opera at the Teck Theatre was af- 
forded by the engagement of the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany, which opened with a performance of Verdi’s “Aida” 
Monday, November 8. Nine different operas were pre- 
sented with three complete changes of cast, and crowded 
houses were the rule. The productions excelled those of 
the average touring opera company both scenically and 
dramatically, and the fine orchestral and choral effects se- 
cured by Directors Guerrieri and Angelini added in no 
small measure to the general perfection of the perform- 
ances. “Aida,” “Lucia,” “Faust,” “Rigoletto,” “Cavalleria,” 
“Pagliacci,” “Carmen,” “Tales of Hoffmann” and “Trova- 
tore” made up the week’s bill. The engagement was under 
the local direction of Mai Davis Smith. 


” 66 ” 


YVONNE DE TREVILLE’s SucCEss. 

It is unnecessary to add to the articles reprinted in the 
MusIcaL Courter from the Buffalo press, to convey an idea 
of the success of the concert given by Yvonne de Tréville 
on Wednesday evening, November 3. Buffalo was glad to 
welcome the artist, and during her visit she was the guest 
of honor at many social functions. 

FRIEDBERG’S PROGRAM Most ENJOYABLE. 

The Chromatic Club, Margeret Adsit Barrell, president, 
gave the first of its afternoon artist recitals Saturday, No- 
vember 6. Carl Friedberg, pianist, made his first Buffalo 
appearance on that occasion, and his art delighted an audi- 
ence which filled Orpheus Hall to capacity. In a program 
of Beethoven, Schumann, Brahms and Chopin, Mr. Fried- 
berg commanded rapt attention by the individuality, author- 
ity and poetry revealed in his interpretations. His wide 
technical command never led him to overstep the limits of 
the piano or to exploit his personality, and the program as 
a whole was one of the most enjoyable heard in Buffalo in 
many a day. 

FriscH-VEkv INAUGURATE CLUB SERIES, 

Povla Frisch, soprano, and Jean Verd, pianist, were heard 
in Twentieth Century Hall on Tuesday evening, November 
16, inaugurating the club’s series of three artist recitals. 
Mme. Frisch sang a varied program in French and Ger- 
man, bringing to her interpretations intelligence, tempera- 
ment and artistic refinement which, together with beauty 
of voice, charmed her listeners. Recalls were numerous, 
and the singer granted an encore at the close of the pro- 
gram. 

Jean Verd shared honors with the singer, proving him- 
self an accomplished solo artist as well as an artistic ac- 
companist. Epwarp DurnNey. 





Percy Grainger’s New York Recital, December 8. 





_ Percy Grainger will give a recital at Aeolian Hall, New 
York, on Wednesday afternoon, December 8, on which 
occasion the pianist-composer will play: 





en I I Tb We I ic 5 os 6b oie ck dc cccdcncanss J. S. Bach 

I BTN oo 6 kik doe ic seus scvcywesacsens Claude Debussy 

Temeee- 2 CG Miia snc cicecccccvecccevccvse Claude Debussy 

Maine baw edd indh dts te 4 0leeereed Oca kdeues CU mRES Grieg 

ee ey SE TN Ou cccncdveenvivebokésicnteesyaneeer A lbeniz 

Pi TE ~ MUNN Pa Sure anc cv ossctcereresscedecateccseverel Albeniz 

a ee ne ec seenetbaen cusewees cveece® Granados 

Octave study in B minor, op. ETE TTT eC Te Chopin 

NG SUN, SE OR, Mavis cn nciascnsccnctesse ensoveeen Stojowski 
(First time in New York) 

Lullaby from “Tribute to Foster”.................4. Percy Grainger 
(First time in New York) 

The Leprechaun’s Dance........................Stanford-Grainger 
(First time in New York) 

March—Jig, “Maguire’s Kick’’............cceccecoed Stanford-Grainger 
(First time in New York) 





Musicale in Honor of Mme. Kalna. 


Mrs. Albert Worswick and Mme. Mattez Brinkerhoff, of 
Mexico City, at their apartment in Riverside Drive, New 
York, recently gave a musicale in honor of the distin- 
guished soprano, Mme. Kalna. 

Mrs. Worswick, a pupil of the soprano, surprised her 
friends, who had not heard her sing for some four months, 
by the beautiful production and rich quality of her voice 
and after her singing of “Mon cceur s’ouvre a ta voix,” 
from “Samson and Delilah,” and “Melisande,” by Goetze, 
both teacher and pupil received hearty congratulations. 

Mme. Kalna herself delighted all by contributing two 
pieces by Lempven and Massenet, the aria from “Giaconda,” 


and a thrilling rendering of the call from the “Walkiire,” 
concluding with a delightful English ballad by d’Hardelot. 
Among other musicians present were Manilito Funes, the 
young Spanish pianist; Webster Norcross, the basso, and 
Gertrude Bertine, who was a most efficient accompanist. 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON’S MASTER RECITAL. 
Popular Basso Gives Finished Renderings of Old and New Songs. 


At Carnegie Hall, New York, Tuesday afternoon, No- 
bember 23, 1913, Herbert Witherspoon delighted a house- 
ful of listeners with a series of unusually polished vocal 
performances, each detail of which was based on intimate 
knowledge of the voice, of all the resources of delivery, 
and of the musical meaning and contents of the program 
numbers. It was a recital of a master of his craft, and in 
that sense it was enjoyed and applauded by the very dis- 
criminating audience, which never fails to attend a recital 
offering by Witherspoon. 

His uncommon artistic insight and fine authority were 
revealed at once in a “Julius Cesar” aria by Handel, sung 
with opulent tone production and unfailing observance of 
the classical style. Beethoven’s “Priihfung des Kiissens” was 
a gem of grace and a splendid example of pure German 
diction. Schubert’s “Gute Nacht,” Frilingstraum,” and 
“Gruppe aus dem Tartarus,” revealed Witherspoon as the 
thoroughly finished exponent of the Lied and he invested 
his readings with a world of dignity, earnestness, and sen- 
timent. Splendid enunciation and characterization of the 
texts added immeasurably to the remarkable impression 
created. 

“Heimlichkeit,” Lange-Mueller’s “Die heil’gen 
drei Kd6nige,” Humperdinck’s Wolf’s 
“Auf dem griinen Balkon,” and Strauss’ “Heimliche Auf- 
forderung,” constituted the second group, all of them giv- 


Loewe’s 
“Blauveilchen,” 


ing pleasure through the various musical moods represented 
and the ingenious and ingratiating way in which they were 
set forth by Witherspoon. The archness of the Wolf lyric 
and the emotional uplift of the Strauss song afforded a 
striking contrast in the manner of their performance. 

Very poignant indeed and even thrilling was the way the 
artist did Alexandre Georges’ “Chanson Hebraique,” de- 
picting the agony of the bereaved lover and the gentle 
counsel of the old Hebrew. Fluent was Witherspoon’s 
phrasing in Widor’s “Les Violettes,” and Pierne’s delicate 
“Ils etaient trois petits chats blancs.” Two songs by 
Felix Fourdrain, “Alger le Soir” and deliv- 
ered in flawless French, glowed with atmospheric intensity 
and passion. 

Koeneman’s “When the King Went Forth to War,” had 
power and eloquence. Rubinstein’s “When I See These 
Little Feet of Thine,” brimmed over with tenderness. 

Hammond’s “Three Men of Merri,” exhibited the With- 
erspoon intimate acquaintance with the ballad manner. 
“Ethiopia Saluting the Colors,” by Burleigh, is a charac- 
teristic piece employing “Marching Through Georgia,” as 
suggestive thematic material. That stimulating old 
English vocal curiosity “The Twelve Days of Christmas,” 
wound up the afternoon’s singing merrily and brought well 
deserved approbation to the concert giver, who was pre- 
sented, too, with a magnificent laurel wreath inside of 
which was set a huge silver loving cup, the gift of his 


“Carnaval,” 


pupils. 

Many of the songs on the Witherspoon program were 
heard for the first time in New York, a fact which is 
further proof of the fact, already known, that he is an un- 
ceasing student and a constarit searcher after the best in 
his field of music. 





Cornelius Van Vliet, Soloist with Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 


When appearing as soloist with the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra, of which he is cellist, Cornelius Van 
Vliet met with much success, as the following testify: 
evening, happily 


van Vliet, soloist of the most 


placed in Eugene d’Albert’s lovely concerto for violoncello and or- 


Cornelius was 
This work, though in no sense a great one, is pleasantly 
with much beauty of mebody and or- 
gives the instrument 
egotistical domination. The solo part was beautifully played by Mr. 
van Vliet, bringing out both his tonal resources and his remarkable 
technical ability. 
sentimental andante by Hollman. 
6, 1915. 


chestra. 
conceived and constructed 
color and solo without 


chestral prominence, 


As an encore he gave a refreshingly simple and 
Minneapolis Tribune, November 


In the d’Albert 
peated by our brilliant solo cellist, Cornelius van Vliet, after his 
fortunate introduction to us two years ago, we had a most fitting solo 
variation in a symphonic program. For Eugene d’Albert has been 


violoncello concerto with the orchestra, as re- 


one of the greatest honors to music as a pianist and has done some 
good things as a composer, even though their average will not in 
herit immortality. His cello firstly 
show off this noble instrument; happily, 
pace, for so large an instrument is not fitted for violin agility 
Mr. van Vliet surely drew a deal of beautifully 
this reverent 
effort, with which this was so consummately done, adds to the in- 
herent worth of the music, as well as extols the greatness of the artist. 


concerto does not merely or 
it keeps mostly at a slow 
And 
toned music from 


The incredible with ne 


composition. ease, apparent 


His encore, an andante by Hollman, added to his sincere homage 
to the Sir Galahad of instruments.—Minneapolis Daily News, No- 
vember 6, 1915. 

The second part of the program was made up of a refined per 


formance of d’Albert’s concerto for violoncello and orchestra and 


a climacteric playing of “Finlandia,” the most melodically frag 
rant and emotionally stirring of all the tone poems of Sibelius 
The recherche art of Cornelius van Vliet gained a new laurel in 
the cello part of the concerto, His phrasing is a marvel of artistry, 
while in such trying places as the closing passages of the andante 


In the tones of 
} 


and final allegro, his virtuosity seems unexcelled 


the high strings the intervals could sometimes have been more gen 


erous and round, as far as the opening allegro is concerned, while 


the violinlike 
were superb. 


overtones in the climaxes of the latter movements 
Minneapolis Journal, November 6, 1915 


“PARSIFAL” MUSIC PLAYED BY DR. CARL. 


158th Recital by Noted Organist—Six Soloists—Dr. Duffield’s 
Analytical Notes. 





listeners at the 
Carl at the 
November 


filled with interested 
158th organ recital given by Dr. William C. 
“Old First” Presbyterian Church, New 


Parsifal,” in the Carl organ 


Every pew was 
York, 
29, for the interest taken in “ 
recitals, and in the imposing array of talent, combined 


with the fact that Rev. Dr. Duffield then celebrated his 
twenty-fourth anniversary as pastor of this church, all 
combined to bring a record audience. The music was 


splendid in its solemnity, in its planful carrying out, in the 
attention given every foreseen detail. The scheme for the 
evening included the best known excerpts from Wagner’s 
festival drama, such as the prelude, “The Entry to the 
Hall of the Grail,” “The Lament of Amfortas,” “The 
Voice From on High,” “The Flower Maidens’ Chorus,” 
“The Narrative of Kundry,” “The Good Friday Spel!” and 
“The March of the Grail Knights.” 

These were the artists of the evening: Margaret Har- 
rison, soprano; Claire Spencer, contralto; Henry G. Miller, 
basso; Alix Young-Maruchess, violinist; Wesley Weyman, 
pianist; Willard Irving Nevins, the chimes. 

It is difficult to convey to the reader the ensemble which 
made up the sum total producing such deep impression 
It is plain, however, that when a body of capable soloists 
are engaged in the labor of love involved in the proper 


interpreting of such music, under the master hand of one 
experienced in such work, namely, Dr. Carl, aided further 
lover 


ardent music 


such as the pastor, Dr. Duffield, with an audience sympa- 


by analytical notes delivered by an 


thetically attuned to enjoy the offerings, then there must 
result an effect such as comes but seldom. This was one 
of those evenings, and it will live long in the memory of 
every one who heard the music. The chimes added greatly 
to the beauty and solemnity of the affair. 

Next Monday evening, December 6, the full choir of the 
church, will 
Carl, in a performance of Handel’s oratorio 

Margaret Harrison, soprano; Bechtel Alcock 
tenor; B. Klatzkin, trumpet; Claire Spencer, alto; Henry 
G. Miller, basso; M. and David 
McK. Williams, pianist. 


with the 


under Dr. 


following seven soloists, combine 


Samson”: 


Schlossberg, trumpet, 


WHEELER SINGS AT WHEELING. 


Southern City Praises Baritone. 


Francis Allan Wheeler, baritone, was heard in recital at 
Mount de Chantal Academy, Wheeling, W. Va., on Satur- 
day afternoon, November 13. Mr. Wheeler presented an 
interesting program of sixteen numbers, the composers in- 
cluding Verdi, Schubert, Homer, 
kowsky, Salter, Branscombe, 
German and Bullard. Regarding Mr. Wheeler’s voice, the 
Wheeling Register of November 14, said, “Mr. Wheeler 
and the 
varied program gave opportunity to display his ability. 
The lightness of the lyric, the heavy throbs of the battle 


Rachmaninoff, Tschai 


3each, Tours, Kernochan 


possesses a baritone voice of remarkable power 


piece, the tender strains of the musical legend and lively 
movement of the character songs, were alternated in a way 
to please and surprise the hearers.” 

Anna H. Kent, pianist, played excellent accompaniments. 


Vitezslav Novak has finished a comic opera called “The 
Sprite of the Castle,” to be heard soon in Prague. 
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THANKSGIVING WEEK A BUSY ONE 
FOR NEW JERSEY MUSICIANS. 


W. Franke Harling, Whose Composition Was Judged Third Best in Recent Prize Con- 
test, to Hurry Back to America from London to Make Necessary Alterations 
in Score—Concerts and Recitals Reviewed—Notes of Interest. 


November 29," 1915. 


Franke Harling, of Boston, who was awarded third 
lace in the competition between American composers for 
$500 prize recently offered by the New Jersey Tri-City 
tival Association has cabled from London to Thornton 
\W. Allen, secretary, that he will sail for home December 
tead of the latter part of January as at first intended. 
\s the performance of his work would, it is estimated, 
ipy more than the twenty minutes allowed, he has been 
vested to alter his score accordingly. The title of the 
ece also is considered too doleful for a festival offering 
will be changed. 
rhe Tri-City Festival Association have received flatter- 
ng offers from a number of music publishers, who desire 
publish these compositions and several large choral or- 
ganizations in different parts of the country have expressed 
desire to use them. The wide interest excited by the 
contest has given further prominence to the New Jersey 
festival and is creating an added interest in both Europe 


NEWARK. 


Concert Notes and Items of Interest. 





MaruM QuarTET AT First CHURCH. 
On Monday night a well attended concert was held in the 
First Presbyterian Church under the auspices of the New- 


irk Center Lecture Division of Columbia University. 
SAPIRSTEIN-HOFMANN RECITAL. 


David Sapirstein, pianist, and Emil Hofmann, baritone, 


were heard in joint recital at Recital Hall, Wednesday 
evening. A good size audience was present and enjoyed 
an interesting program, The accompaniments of Alexander 


Berne were carefully and ably rendered. 
JoHN McCormack CONCERT. 


On Tuesday evening last, John McCormack again drew 
1 large audience to the Armory and delighted his hearers 
with a varied and interesting program. In splendid voice, 
Che Irish tenor sang two Handel numbers, “Where E’er 
You Walk” and “Tell Fair Irene,” Sjogren’s “The Serag- 
lio’s Garden,” MacDowell’s beautiful “Long Ago” and 
[schaikowsky’s “Serenade.” He also offered a group of 
songs, including the Irish “Draherin o’ Machree,” “The 
Leprehaun,” “Nelly, My Love, and Me” and “Norah 
O’Neale”; Cadman’s “O, Moon Upon the Water,” Bur- 
leigh’s “Her Eyes Twin Pools,” MacDermid’s “If You 


Would Love Me” and a Viennese song arranged by Fritz 
Kreisler especially for McCormack and dedicated to him, 
“The Old Refrain.” Mr. McCormack later repeated a verse 


1 


the “Norah O’Neale” and the Kreisler number and 
idded many of his popular numbers, such as “Mavis,” 
Mother Machree,” “I Hear You Calling Me,” “Little Gray 
Home in the West.” 

Mr. McBeath pleased with his violin numbers, which in- 
cluded the Bach-Wilhelmj “Air,” Dvorak’s “Indian La- 











RECITAL 
BY 


ALICE 
SOVEREIGN 


Saturday Evening, December 11, at 
Aeolian Hall, New York 


Richard Epstein at the Piano 





W. J. Henderson in the New York Sun: ‘Miss 
Sovereign disclosed a voice of a type which is in 


these times very rare."’ 








Management, Antonia Sawyer 
Aeolian Hall New York 











ment,” Wieniawski’s “Romance,” and Kreisler’s “Liebes- 
lied.” The accompanist was Edwin Schneider. 


Musicians CLus Hoitps Supper-DANCE. 


Last Tuesday evening, November 23, the Newark Mu- 
sicians Club held the first of a series of buffet-supper 
dances in the ballroom of the Washington Restaurant. 
While the affair was arranged only a few days prior to 
the date announced, a large number attended, making the 
affair a most successful one. Music was furnished for the 
dancing by the Washington Restaurant orchestra. 

Aside from the supper and regular dancing, a most in- 
teresting program was introduced. Charles Bowes, the 
prominent New York vocal teacher, who addressed the 
New York State Music Teachers’ Association Convention 
last spring, proved an interesting speaker and was 
warmly applauded at the close of his series of de- 
lightful jokes and stories. Arthur Walsh, as usual, was 
enthusiastically applauded at the close of his two Kreisler 
numbers, “Caprice Viennois” and “Liebesfreud.” Miss 
MacHugh and Mr. Weldon, both of the Davis Dancing 
School, pleased with their solo and specialty dancing. The 
club is greatly indebted to all of these artists for their 
services on this occasion. 

The club is planning to give more of these social affairs 
on a larger scale during the season. 

The entertainment committee is composed of Harry 
Biggin, chairman; Florence Mulford Hunt, Mildred S. 
Allen, Diane Cobb, Mrs, Frederick Bauman, Alexander 
Berne, Irvin Randolph, Alice Anthony, Mr. and Mrs. 
George Kirwan, James Philipson, Louis Minier, J. H. 
Huntington, Jr., Hazel Slade, Clarence Williams. 


TAKE It Back, HE Is Nor Ricut! 


Recently the writer admitted he was wrong when he 
publicly stated that Berlioz’s “Requiem” had only been 
given once before in this country. Zachariah Belcher, in 
the Newark Sunday Call, challenged the writer, stating 
it had been produced many times, On still further in- 
vestigation the writer learns that the “Requiem” has only 
been given twice before in its entirety, first by Leopold 
Damrosch, in the Seventh Regiment Armory in New York 
in 1881, and by Theodore Thomas, at the May Festival in 
Chicago in 1884. On the other occasions referred to by 
Mr. Belcher, only parts or individual selections were pro- 
duced. Now, Mr. Belcher! 


CoNCERT AT THE THIRD CHURCH SouTH. 


Under the direction of J. Harry Huntington, Jr., or- 
ganist of the Third Church South, a delightful evening of 
music was offered November 18 in the church edifice by 
the choir. The church was completely filled and the audi- 
ence an enthusiastic one. 

The choir, which is composed of thirty-three singers, 
performed splendidly. The assisting artists were Alice 
Louise Mertens, contralto; Lucia Forest Eastman, harpist, 
and Alberta F. Matthews, accompanist. 

Mr. Huntington well deserves to be congratulated upon 
the great success of this, the first of his series of choir 
concerts. 


ZIEGLER’S LECTURE, 


Mme. Ziegler delivered the following lecture at Lauter 
Hall last week: 


The main reason of the deplorable disappointments in voice cul- 
ture is that neither teachers, nor critics, nor audiences, and, least 
of all, the students, know the difference between the natural voice 
and the cultivated voice. A good natural voice is always imme- 
diately recognized, and it is the root from which the cultivated 
voice springs, but being the root it is not the bud or the flower 
or the fruit. Everybody, however, takes it for the bud from which 
the flower of success will open. This is the great mistake. Culture 
does not mean nature. It is the same with the voice as with all 
other culture. For instance, look at flowers, the rose, the violet, 
the pink. If you gave the little natural hedge rose, or the wood 
violet, or the field pink the best conditions in the world of soil 
and water and sunshine, would they give you the size and number- 
less leaves and strong perfume of the American beauty, the green- 
house violet or the cultivated pink? Never. 

Next look at fruit, the ungrafted apple tree, wild grapes, wild 
strawberries or cherries. Could we market these? No; they have 
not even the strength to hold out for transportation, nor have they 
the strength of taste; they carry, however, the aroma and color 
and a touch of what is developed in the cultivated fruit. It is just 
so with all cultivation. We are often told to look at the natural 
races and see how much stronger they are than the civilized people. 
Well, look at them, the Indians, African negroes, Turks, the nature 
folks anywhere; some are athletic, a beginning of culture, and de- 


velop strong bodies through that; but all the rest who are just natu- 
ral only look well for a short time, and are old and sick at the 
age of thirty. In Italy the country women are considered past 
youth at twenty; they marry at fourteen and live their short lives 
like a natural flower, fruit or voice. This, then, is where the ex- 
perienced teacher is needed. To preserve nature, and graft on 
Strength through culture, not by any means to allow the natural 
voice to live its natural life of growth and quick decay. There is 
where we have examples in Mme. Sembrich, Melba, Lehmann, Schu- 
mann-Heink, Bispham, and many examples in the past. Farinelli 
was the, greatest singer of his time. He sang with full strength and 
beauty past the age of seventy. 

Cultivation of the voice, therefore, summing all up, is making 
the natural voice able to stand the test of time and exertion from 
which the natural voice would suffer and die. It is the miracle 
of the burning bush of Moses, the fire which flames and shines 
without destroying, and, therefore, it is the Divine Fire manifested 
in the voice, and neither teacher nor singer can afford to follow the 
lure of the unconventional by spending time and labor on first 
coaching and singing. First must come cultivation of the voice, 
in the entire range wanted by the composers, which latter is never 
in existence in a natural voice. In all my years of teaching I have 
not found one natural voice that had excellent high tones, excellent 
medium tones and excellent low tones naturally; yet this is exactly 
what is required of the best singers, and to bring this about is the 
work of the best teachers, 


Notes. 


Paderewski will play in Newark on Saturday afternoon, 
December 11, in Krueger Auditorium. 

The regular monthly musicale of the Newark Musicians 
Club will be held on the evening of December 11, the place 
to be announced later. ; 

Fritz Kreisler is due in Newark on Friday evening, Jan- 
uary 14, at the Krueger Auditorium. 

.Adele Louise Rankin, coloratura soprano, has opened a 
new studio at 847 Broad street, in addition to her New 
York studio in the Metropolitan Opera House Building. 
She is soprano soloist of Christ Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in Jersey City and will be soloist at the concert 
of the Hungarian Singing Society in Elizabethport next 
Friday evening. 

A concert for the benefit of the widows and orphans of 
German soldiers was given in Bloomfield High School 
Auditorium on Friday evening, under the auspices of the 
Men’s League of the German Presbyterian Church of 
Bloomfield. The program was performed by the orchestra 
of the steamship Vaterland, of the Hamburg-American 
Line, and the following artists: Mrs. Charles Baumier, so- 
prano; John Stevens, bass; Miss C. W. Froestler, piano; 
E. W. Morris, flute; Herbert D. Aue, cello; the Corinthian 
Male Quartet; Edwin Wickenhoefer, violinist; Lillian 
Seymour, accompanist; George Dietz, tenor; Helen Bitt- 
ner, accompanist; Elizabeth Schroeder, soprano; Marie 
Mueller, accompanist; Walter Koemple, baritone. The 
large audience present joined in singing “The Star Span- 
gled Banner” and “America.” 

The first Arion concert of this season will be held on 
December 14 in Krueger Auditorium. The society will 
be assisted by Anna Bussert, pianist; Arkady Bourstin, 
violinist, and an orchestra of thirty men from the ranks 
of the New York Philharmonic Society, directed by Johan- 
nes Werschinger. 

The Orpheus Club will give the first of its series of con- 
certs this season in Wallace Hall Thursday night, Decem- 
ber 9. 

Henry T. Burleigh, the colored baritone, who is noted as 
a composer of songs and is a member of the choir in St. 
George’s Church, Stuyvesant Square, New York, will give 
a recital, with the cooperation of Louise Shawa, interpreter 
of American Indian poetry and music, in the Munn Ave- 
nue Presbyterian Church, East Orange, tonight (Monday). 

At the dedicatory services held in the First Congrega- 
tional Church (Jube Memorial) Sunday afternoon, one 
of the musical offerings was an anthem entitled “The 
Earth Is the Lord’s” and composed for this occasion by 
Clarence W. Williams, choirmaster of the church. 

A concert will be given in Wallace Hall next Wednes- 
day night for the benefit of the Home for the Friendless. 
The assisting artists will be May Peterson, soprano; Sara 
Gurowitsch, cellist, and Royal Dadmun, bass. 

At Proctor’s new Palace Theatre in Market street to- 
night, Tuesday and Wednesday, Alfred Gill, a young and 
talented violinist of this city, who returned last Tuesday 
from a professional tour of Australia, will appear. 

Several musical programs are included in the schedule 
arranged for the seventh week, which began Sunday after- 
noon, of the Board of Education’s free lectures for the 
people. The musical program offered yesterday afternoon, 
Warren Street, included “Songs That Touch the Heart,” 
Apollo Male Quartet; tonight, Lincoln School, “Character- 
istic Music,” Mozart Trio; West Side School, “An Even- 
ing of Music,” Branin Trio; Friday, Miller Street, “An 
Evening of Music,” Branin Trio. 

A regular meeting of the Music Study Club was held on 
November 18 in the home of Mrs. William Scheerer, 
100 Harrison street, East Orange. An interesting pro-, 
gram was performed by Mrs. William Scheerer, Mrs. An- 
drew Stephens, Mrs. Robert Baldwin, Mrs. Robert Walsh, 
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Mrs. George Baney, Myra Lyle, Ella Wrigley, Mrs. Morti- 
mer Cole and Alice Malcolm Switzer. 

It has just been announced that because of the illness 
of Marcella Sembrich, the noted Polish soprano’s recital 
in the New Armory in Orange, arranged for Friday, De- 
cember 17, has been indefinitely postponed. Mrs. William 
S. Nelson, the local manager, is returning to advance sub- 
scribers nearly $2,0co received by her. Mme. Sembrich 
has cancelled all her engagements until after the New 
Year. Her endeavors for the Polish Relief Committee 
have overtaxed her strength. 

Anita Rio, soprano, will be soloist for the Orpheus Club 
at its first concert of this season, which will be held in 
Wallace Hall on December 9. The club has been working 
diligently for this affair and sixty-four members attended 
rehearsal last Monday evening. Only seventy are eligible 
to sing in the concert. 


JERSEY CITY. 


the Jersey City Festi- 





The regular weekly rehearsal of 
val Chorus will be held Thursday night, in the Lincoln 
High School auditorium, Harrison and Crescent avenues, 
at 8.15 o’clock. A full attendance is expected. 

T. W. ALLEN. 

671 Broad street, Newark, N. J. 


WHY ARE OLD VIOLINS 
WORTH THE HIGH PRICES PAID? 


By Ernest N. Doring, Jr., of John Friedrich & Brother, Vio‘in 
Makers, 279 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





(From New York Tribune, October 10, 1915.) 

Some weeks ago, in a Boston publication, an article ap- 
peared entitled. “What Is Paid For in an Old Violin?” It 
mentioned, among other violins, one which had formerly 
been the property of Ole Bull, the celebrated Norwegian 
violinist. The violin was a very beautiful example of the 
work of the brothers Amati and was made in Cremona in 
1661, almost three hundred years ago. This violin has just 
been purchased at a high figure for the well known vio- 
linist, Florence Hardeman, by admirers living in Cincin- 
nati. Ole Bull presented this violin to his warm friend, 
John Jay Watson, in 1868, and the latter at one time re- 
fused an offer of $10,000 for it. 

This fact, although of sentimental value only, naturally 
gave the violin a better marketable value, and while, from 
a commercial point of view, it would have but little bearing 
on the intrinsic value of the instrument as a violin, the 
fact remains that in any rare antique, be it violin, paint- 
ing or any of the other things which go to make up the 
many prized examples of bygone art, it must always be 
remembered that the price asked, or paid, may be out of all 
perspective when the intrinsic value alone of the article is 
considered. 

Looking at it in another light, which of the many val- 
uable antiques, some of which represent fortunes in single 
specimens, afford the most pleasure and satisfaction to the 
public? 

The connoisseur will gloat over an old piece of china, 
and undoubtedly derives a certain degree of pleasure and 
satisfaction from the mere contemplation of it. A rare 
violin, if put on exhibition, will draw the admiring 
of thousands of persons who are interested in it, either 
because they are violinists or musically inclined. Now, 
instead of being mute in a glass case, like the celebrated 
Paganini Joseph Guarnerius violin in the government mu- 
seum in Genoa, or in a safe deposit vault where so many 
of the rarest examples are kept by their wealthy owners, 
suppose the instrument were in the hands of an artist 

How many thousandfold more beautiful and rare does it 
become when played before audiences—how many 
souls are awakened to its real beauty and value then! 
And having fulfilled its mission through interpreting tie 
thoughts and passion possessed by its player, does not such 
an antique possess a value far beyond that of the curios 
which interest only those who have a special hobby in 
such? This brings us back to the beginning of this article 
and shows where a value lies in an old violin aside from 
that of price. A true artist will always crave the very 
best and finest which can be bought for money, and the 
great pity is that so many of our fine violinists, through 
lack of funds, must content themselves with mediocre in- 
struments. 

Not’ that our finely constructed modern instruments do 
not answer the purpose from point of tone, but the magic 
in the name of Amati, Stradivarius or Guarnerius lends 
an extra incentive to the artistic nature of the true mu- 
sician which largely accounts for the tremendous advance 
which the past decade has witnessed in the prices paid 
for fine old violins. 

Thelma Given, who has lately returned to the tutelage 
of the world famed pedagogue of the violin, Leopold 
Auer, at present teaching in Norway, took with her frora 
our shores one of the very finest specimens of the work of 


gaze 


vast 





Joseph Guarnerius del Gesu (the Fountaine), for which 
she paid a small fortune, and it can readily be appreciated 
that it gives us the greatest pleasure whenever we can 
place a violin so rare and precious in the hands of one 
who will use it for the pleasure of thousands, rather than 
in the hands of a collector, who, while always a loving 
owner and keeper, yet retains the value of the great and 
beautiful power of tone contained in such an instrument 
for his own private use. 

To the fact that so many rare violins pass into the hands 
of private collectors can also be traced largely the con- 
stantly increasing prices paid, as, the supply being limited, 
and the demand ever growing, in a very few years the 
great masterpieces will have almost disappeared from the 
markets. 





That Kansas Blue Book. 





Salina, Kan., November 24, 1915. 


To The Musical Courier: 

I have read with a great deal of interest the controversy 
with regard to the work of the Kansas State Music 
Teachers’ Association. As much as I am personally in 
favor of an association of music teachers who will get to- 
gether and try to find ways and means of raising the 
standard of teaching, I can not see any good in the 
methods which the K. S. M. T. A. has adopted. 

In the first place the Association has outlined a course 
which accredited schools and teachers must follow. But 
in teaching my own voice students I find that such suc- 
cesses as I have attained came not from mechanically ap- 
plying one fixed standard to all, but from meeting the 
wants of each individual student according to his own 
special needs. Not to raise every one to the dead level of 
uniformity, but to develop the individual’s special gifts 
and talents is the highest aim of teaching in all lines; and 
if I would feel that all my methods of teaching were to 
be governed by “blue books” and directions of others who 
knew nothing of conditions around me, I would feel like 
a bird in a cage. 

To become a member of the Association one is required 
to fill out certain question blanks. But this group of ques- 
tions shows distinct signs of being concocted hastily and 
without due consideration of the object they wish to at- 
tain. 
you teach touch?” “How do you teach pedaling?” The 
voice teacher is to answer the question “How do you teach 
tone production?” I do not doubt that such questions 
could be answered intelligently if it was a matter of writ- 
ing whole chapters or volumes instead of a few lines, but 
how many would actually be able to do so? Moreover, 
since e. g. in the matter of tone production the best author- 
ities are far from attaining any uniformity of opinion, but 
there are rather as many opinions as writers on the sub- 
ject, what committee of the K. S. M. T. A. could be the 
judge as to when such a question is answered satisfac- 
torily? It would be the same old story of each one trying 
to force his own hobby nolens volens on the unfortunates 
who may come under his power. 

The organ of the association is the above mentioned 
“Blue Book” which contains a list of about two hundred 
“accredited” teachers, to whom alone it is supposed to he 
safe to send the budding young musicians for instruction. 
But who are the two hundred? Are they not simply those 
who are willing to submit to the dictation of a certain 
private circle which has engineered the whole thing, and 
those who are willing to pay the fees connected with the 
same? It thus appears that the “two hundred” are really 
not much more than a labor union, banded together for 
mutual benefit. Such a list, in order to have any value 
whatsoever, must be based on altogether different prin- 
ciples. If the Association would honestly endeavor to 
find out the qualifications of the music teachers of Kansas 
regardless of membership in this or any other association, 
and then publish its results, it would be performing a real 
service. As it is, many an incompetent teacher can answer 
the questions asked by looking them up in some writer 
on the subject, and many of the very best teachers will 
refuse to join because of want of confidence, as is par- 
ticularly true of the musicians of our leading music 
schools. 

Furthermore, the position taken by the “Blue Book” im- 
plies that by answering a few questions and paying a few 
plunks a teacher with whom it was positively unsafe to 
trust any learner yesterday, has today suddenly become 
metamorphosed so as to be member of the select inner 
circle. But in reality, as Mr. Brokaw. your Wichita cor- 
respondent has asked, “Are you a better teacher in any 
sense after you have joined the Association?” 

All these criticisms are not directed against the work 
the Association is endeavoring to do, nor do they pro- 
ceed from doubts as to the sincerity of the men at its head, 
but I do believe that the methods and means employed 
will be found thoroughly impractical and adopted without 
sufficient consideration of the many complex problems in- 
Very sincerely, 

E. A. HAESENER. 


volved, 


For instance the piano teacher is asked “How do, 


OBITUARY. 
William Elliott Haslam. 


Toronto, November 24, 1915. 

Toronto mourns the passing of one of its most distin- 
guished musicians, William Elliott Haslam, an eminent 
teacher of singing and officier d’Academie, Paris, France. 
Hundreds of Canadian musicians and students can’ bear 
testimony to his ability and achievements in the world of 
vocal art. 

The news of Mr. Haslam’s death is confirmed to the 
MusIcaL Courier representative today by his friend, Will- 
iam Claude Fox, of 119 Glen Road, Rosedale, Toronto, 
who has charge of the funeral arrangements. Mr. Fox 
has cabled the sad tidings to Lady Mitchell, in England, 
and to Percy Mitchell, formerly correspondent of the New 
York Herald in Paris. Lady Mitchell is the sister and 
Percy Mitchell the nephew of Mr. Haslam. The circum- 
stances under which the latter died are tragic, for the 
police state that he took his own life. He left his place 
of residence about 7 o’clock this morning, and two or 
three hours later was found at his studio in the Carthy 
Building, on Yonge street, dead, with the bullet wound 
of a revolver in his temple. I1l health and worry due to 
changes of his plans for staging grand opera, owing to the 
war, are said to have made him despondent, though the 
Toronto Star this afternoon affirms that he is “reputed to 
be worth approximately $150,000.” 

Mr. Haslam at one time wrote articles for the MusIcaL 
CourIER on singing and vocal methods. 





Charles M. Schmidt. 

Charles M. Schmidt, violinist and cellist, for years promi- 
nent in the musical life of Philadelphia, died at his home 
in that city on Sunday, November 21. Mr. Schmidt was 
In 1889 he completed twenty 
five years as leader of the Germania Orchestra. Later he 
was associated with Theodore Thomas as a soloist. Until 
within a year, Mr. Schmidt was leader of the orchestra at 
the Union League in Philadelphia and was also connected 
with the Combs Broad Street Conservatory of Music as 
well as director of music at the Drexel College. Mr. 
Schmidt was likewise connected with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra for a number of years, and was a member of the 
Masonic fraternity. 


seventy-three years of age. 


He was also a member of the Musical 


MABEL RIEGELMAN 


PRIMA DONNA LYRIC SOPRANO 


Late of Chicago Grand Opera Company, Boston 
Opera Company (Guest), Stettin Municipal Opera 
House (Germany). 


CONCERT—OPERA—RECITAL 
Season 1915-16 now booking 
Address: 905 Pacific Bldg., San Francisco 


James Harta 

















... Lenor... 


Engaged 


Nov. 14. N. Y. Vanderbilt Hotel. 
Nov. 26. N. Y. Waldorf Astoria. 
Dec. 5. Hoboken Elks’ Club. 

Dec. 6. Albany Symphony Orchestra. 
Dec. 11. Chicago (pending). 

Dec. 18. N. Y. Rubinstein Club. - 
Jan. 14. Jersey City Choral Society 
Jan. 18. Philadelphia Haydn Society. 
Feb. 8 Summit Choral Society. 
Apr. 23. Boston (pending). 

Apr. 27. Paterson Festival. 

May 2. Newark Festival. 

May 8. Ridgwood Choral Society. 
May 11. Jersey City Festival. 


Nashua Festival. 
N. Y. Liederkranz. 
N. Y. Arion. 


Exclusive Direction, 1915-16-17-18 
WALTER ANDERSON 


171 West 57th Street, New York 
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December 2, 1915. 





Academy of the Fine Arts. 


William A. Bowles. 


Philadelphia Musical 


Association, recently at his home in Chelsea, Mass. Mr. Veasie was 


WANTED 





born in Boston in 1835, and began the study of music and 
composition at the age of fifteen. In 1869, he was appointed 
supervisor of music in Chelsea, which office he filled for 
thirty-five consecutive years. From 1888 to 1902 he was 
a member of the faculty of the New England Conservatory 


wles, one of the oldest and best known of Music, and for several years secretary of the National 
ssachusetts, died on November 22 at the Summer Music School. Mr. Veasie was married three 
me in Chelsea. Mr. Bowles was born in 1834 _ times. He is survived by his last wife and three children 


! but was then known as North of his first marriage. 
ughout the Civil War, he 


served as a 


first with the Seventh Regiment Band 


Third 


rhird Brigade Band. For many years 


] | 


leader of the Fifth Regiment Band, and 
s period, conductor of a private band 


Prof. Karl A. Langlotz. 





As “Billy’ Bowles, he was known to musi- Prof. Karl A. Langlotz, musician and composer, died 


George Augustus Veasie 


recently at his home in Trenton, N. J. He was eighty-two 


OPPORTUNITY IN A CONSERVA- 


TORY OF MUSIC—There is an oppor- 
tunity in the Middle West for a man or 
woman who has some business experi- 
ence in the musical field to take charge 
of the enrollment department of a large 
conservatory, in a city of about 235,000 
population. The director of the conser- 
vatory wants to get in touch with some 
one who is looking for a good business 
opportunity and is financially able to take 
an interest in a well paying school, Ad- 
dress “ M. E. Y.,” care of MusIcAL 
Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





years of age. Throughout his life, Professor Langlotz was T 
actively interested in music, and his work brought him into 
intimate contact with many of the world’s most famous vir- 
tuosi and composers. He was a member of the orchestra 


\ugustus Veasie, first supervisor of music of directed by Wagner at the first performance of “Lohen- 
a public schools, and a composer of note, died — grin,” at Weimar, and in later years was fond of recalling 





his personal recollections of the master. In “Old Nassau,” 





VIOL INIST 


Department, 


ai Des Moines, 


ARCULE SHEASBY 


Princeton’s cherished melody, Professor Langlotz has left 
a memorial that will enthuse the hearts of generations yet 
unborn. For more than half a century the song has been 
la sung by Princeton classes. 





EACHERS WANTED—A man, director 
of music, for the coming September, an 
American with foreign training, fine 
pianist, a Protestant; salary, $2,000, For 
a January opening, a violin teacher, a lady 
with good training, who can play well. 
Other teachers of violin needed for Sep- 
tember openings, and voice teachers for 
openings in December and later. Ad- 
dress: The Interstate Teachers’ Agency, 
Macheca Building, New Orleans. 








‘MAURER 


Ol} agg PL AYING 
H 


MARIE NELSON 


Concert Pianist 


TEACHER OF PIANO AND HARMONY 


New Method Results Guaranteed 
| Studio: 797 Crotona Park North 
New York City 


s REUTER 


Pianist 
624 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


FRANK MACH 


Solo Violinist 
and Instructor 





Studio: 1511 Dodge Street - Omaha, Neb. 


MARGARET want KE VES CONTRALTO 


WITH CHICAGO GRAND OPERA CO. 


Management, The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 1 W. 
34th St., New York. Personal address, St. Hubert 
Hotel, 120 W 57th St., N. Y. Phone 2365 Circle 


SPENCER 


SOPRANO 


Direction: WALTER ANDERSON 
171 West 57th Street New York 














TAMOPN=O 





CONSTANTIN 


NICOL. RAY BASSO cur HAMMANN KR AHE MILEREYL 


PIANIST 


Chicago Grand Opera Association 1716 Chestnut St., 


Philadelphia 


Operatic Tenor and 


Lieder Singer 
Golecstare  Seprene School of Bel Canto 








Perfect Tone Placing Guaranteed OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT 





All inquiries, 309 East 86th Street, N. Y. 
SABA DOAK Se pran ano MARTHA Ss. STEEL pores cenheadl Branch Branch Studio, Carnegie Hall. Phone, Lenox 3784. 
Address Some VOEDISCH, Manager, or per- Address: Wightman and Fair Oak Streets ZO E; FU i i r ON 


oncert and Oratorio Concert Recital Oratorio 


sonally at Plaza Hotel, Chicago. Superior 2680. ttsburgh, Pa. 








PRIMA DONNA CONTRA 
Address: 215 Wallace Bldg., E. E., Fisoureh, Pa. 





feten Frances CHIA SE DORA BECKER riOLNST MABEL KINGo™ 


Concert Accompanist 
6 W. 98th St.. New York Phone River 7600 | 18 Hedden Terrace, Newark, N. J. 


Tel. 1139 Waverly 


Concert Recital Oratorio 








Leoturer on Inventive Musical Ability of American Child 
Fletcher Music Method 
31 York Terrace - Brookline, Mass. 


CONTRALTO 


2ern<e 


1217 Arapahoe St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Address: 333 Jucunda St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





FLETCHER-COPP |tvmy VVILSON | Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 








MARIE KAISER ROLAND PAUL ™ 


Management: WALTER R. ANDERSON 
171 West 57th Street, 


CONCERTS, COACHING, INSTRUCTION. 


New York | BLANCHARD BLDG., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


371 Marlborough Street - Boston 


di BUTERA 


CONCERT VIOLINIST AND TEACHER 








Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone, Circle 1350 


OAAMD= AD 





HETTIE SCOTT. GOUGH EK AIGHN rece: MRS. CARL ALVES 


Assistant to ETTA EDWARDS 





St. Louis, Mo. | Management, NATIONAL BUREAU, 619 Park Bidg., Pittsburgh, 


Pa, 
Special Attention to Correct Voice Production 





Opera, Oratorio and Lieder 





ETTA EDWARDS ‘eo tectt | werent” 


4000 DELMAR BOULEVARD : - 








ST. LOUIS, MO. FRANCIS ALLAN WHEELER 





DONALD CHALMERS Basse 





Baritone 





165 West 83rd Street, New York. 


Phone 5590 Schuyler. Recitals Oratorio Opera 


CONCERT :: ORATORIO :: RECITAL 





THE BEAUFORT 


VIGTOR HARRIS (2: 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 


New Castle, Pa. 


JULIA 














CGuortes HARRISON 
(TENOR) 


Soloist 


Brick Presbyterian Charch 
Fifth Ave. & 37th St, N. Y. 


ORATORIO 






CONCERT 
RECITAL 


Available Sunday Evenings 
Direction: WALTER R. ANDERSON 


171 West 57th St. New York 











v. school of Music and Arts 


ALFE wy STERNER, Director 
Central Park Weer, Cor. 9 
Dormitory y —] ,- TER students 


Tel. 679 Riverside 


ALLEN 


Soprano 





“Her tone predation is marvelously 





OF INTEREST TO EDUCATORS 
BACH ALBUM connica eited and Fingered by 
ALLEN SPENCER—50 Cents 


Mr. Spencer has selected the most attractive of the smaller dance forms of Bach and col!- 
lected them in one convenient, compact volume, which just fills the gap between the elementary 
collections and the larger works of Bach. The selections are all short—not exceeding one page 
—many have not been given in their entirety (yet are not simplified), in order to more particu- 
larly fit the grade. 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY COMPANY, Publishers, 64 East Van Buren Street, Chicago 





beautiful.”"—Het Niews Van Den Dag, Am- 
sterdam, Holland. 

“Possesses a magnificent soprano voice 
and is an artiste to her finger tips.’”’-—The 
American Register, Paris. 

a Allen, as Gilda, displayed a won- 
derful trill, brilliant execution and a fresh 
nce voice.”—New York Morning Tele- 
graph. 


Address: 
325 W. 93rd St., New York 
Phone, Riverside 6860 


























Congress Hotel and Annex 





CHICAGO, ILLS. 


Largest floor space devoled to 
public use of any hotel in the world. 
Magnificent Restaurant, Unsur- 
passed Cuisine. 
N. M KAUFMAN, Pres. 
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“1 Consider the Baldwin the Stradivarius of the few 
really yreat’Pianos of the World.” 


—De Pachmann 


“A great Piano. It satisfies me completely.” —Pugno 


“A tone which blends so well with my voice.”—Sembrich 


THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 


142 W. Fourth Street Cincinnati 





Matshall GO BB so Soprano 


Management May Beeg’ 
1312 Farmers’ Tonk Building, a Pa. 


BEULAH BEACH 


SOPRANO 


Concert and Oratorio 724 Nostrand Ave. 
Voice Culture Brooklyn, N. Y. 


LEEFSON-HILLE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, Inc. 


RAS tae PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
resi dent 


NORTH Sovrano 


Western Representative: 
M. S. Routzahn, Great Falls, Montana 


GUSTAV STRUBE 


CONDUCTOR—COMPOSER—VIOLINIST 


Baltimore 











>mrIOZ00 





Care of Peabody Conservatory, 


ETHELYNDE SMITH 


SOPRANO 
Personal Address: 458 Cumberland Ave,, Portiand. Maine 
Management ; ERNEST L. BRIGGS. Steinway Hall Bidg., Chicago 


ni HUGO 


ADAM 
FLAATEN CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC AND EXPRESSION 


Gustav Flaaten, Director 
Superior, Wis., and Duluth, Minn. 


Mormon Tabernacle Choir 


Ogden, Utah (240 Voices) 
Joseph lantyne Just completed fourth success- 
___Director ful tour to Pacific Coast 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
‘SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


Ji ohn J. MeCtellan 


Organist Mormon Tabernacle 
ORGAN OPENINGS AND RECITALS 
Management: Fred C. Graham, Music Bureau 
Melntyre Building SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


MARTA KRANICH 


SOPRANO 
OPERA — CONCERT — ORATORIO 
Address care Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York 


AaGeE FREDERICKS 


VIOLINIST 


Management, Harry Culbertson, Fine Arts Bidg.. 


AXEL SIMONSEN 


CELLO VIRTUOSO 








Composer Pianist 
Concerts and Recitals 
Instruction 
Room |S, Metropolitan 
Opera House Building 




















LOS ANGELES - - CALIFORNIA 
ananes. | OSBORN 

MERRIF IELD Lyric Soprano 

Mezzo-Contralto Formerly Royal Opera. Stock- 


holm, Staad Theatre, Ham- 
burg. 


Recitals, Concerts, Cperas 
Miss Osborn will accept a limited number of pupils at 


89 SO. 10th STREET, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


_ OF MUSICAL ART 





PEORIA MUSICAL COLLEGE 
FRANKLIN STEAD, Director 


Music, all branches; Dramatic Art, Languages. 
Artists and experienced teachers. Own building, 
Catalog. Address 


excellent equipment. 
23 


234 N. Madison Ave., Peoria, Il. 


Ganapol School 


50 superior teachers 
All branches taught. 


Detroit, Mich. 


Boris L. Ganapol, Director 





Manufacturers of the 


WING & SON, 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-four years 


Factory and Ofices Ninth Ave., Hudson and { 3thiStreets, New York 











64-66 East Van 
Buren St. Chicago 


CENTRAL MUSIC HALL 






Chicago’s most attractive hall, devoted exclusively 
toc oncerts, recitals, and ot! class entertain 
ments. Seating capacity 7 R ent reasonable, For 
terms at dates, dave "Haar tet MARTIN SNow, 
Manager, 64 East Van Buren Street, Chicago. (In 
Summy’s Music Store.) Telephone Wabash 8740 








NORTHWESTERN CONSERVATORY 
of MUSIC, ART and EXPRESSION 


806 NICOLLET AVENUE 
MINNEAPOLIS 


The Oldest and Most Progressive Musical 
Institution in the Northwest 


Granberry Piano choo! 














GEORGE FOLSOM GRANBERRY, Director 
Practical Training Courses for Teachers 
Artistic Piano Playing 
Tue FatLtten SysTEM 


BOOKLETS -NEW YORK 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


HERMANN WOLFF 


The World’s Greatest Musical Bureau 
Germany: Berlin W 9, Linkstrasse 42 II 
Cable Address: Musikwolff, Berlin 
Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic 
Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscription Concerts, 

Hamburg; the Bechstein Hall, Berlin. 

; RT of more than 400 artists, includ- 
ing D’ ert, Ysaye, Ansorge, Thibaud, Kreisler, 
Sembrich, Risler, Van Rooy, Hekking, Carrefio 
and many other ‘celebrities. Also manager of the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra and of Arthur 
Nikisch. 

Principal Agency for Music Teachers 


REINDAHL VIOLINS 


AND BOWS—VIOLAS AND CELLOS 


Artists know the 
rarity of violins whose 
tones are ‘‘sweet"’ 
from lowest G to A 
in altissimo. You 
know bow mach rou desire 
a violin whose tone quali- 
ties are distinguished in 
power, intensity, bril- 
liance, evenness, sympa- 
thy, perfection of open 
fifths, stopped fifths, thirds, 
octaves, clear harmonics, 
pure pizzicato tones, dis- 
tinct arpeggios, distinct 
in shake, trill and stac- 
cato, and witha! quickly 
responsiveto bow-pressure 
from real pianissimo te 
fortissimo. If you do not 
possess such a violin, you 
will be interested in « 
booklet—"‘An Artist's 
Touch’’— which I will 
gladly mail you FREE, 
and which contains opin- 
ions from world famous 


CARNEGIE HALI 








VIOLINS 


ble persons, on trial, for 
comparison with other 
new or famous old vie- 
lins. If desired, gradual 





Reindah! Grand Model, $250 


KNUTE REINDAHL 


MENONA DRIVE, R. F.D. No.3 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 
(Formerly Athenaeum Bldg.. Chicago) 


artists whouse REINDAHL | 


Violins sent to responsi- 


charge accounts opened. | 














E 

E SOPRANO 

a Address: 

= 2314 Broadway, New York 

Telephone 4789 Schuyler 

a Teacher of George Fergusson, Berlin; King Clark 

Paris; | rl Dufft, N. Y.;'Geo. Dixon, Toronto; 
Shannah Cumming, Katherine Bloodgood, Florence 

R Mulford, Viola Gillette, Maude aan vhs 

Ga 1425 Broadway, New York Fernandez, Edith Miller. : 

BE Met. Opera House Building SPECIAL OPERATIC TRAININ INcLUDING AcTION) 





TEN OR 
METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 
For concert engagement ly t 
The WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAW 


=MURPHY 2: 


Walter Spry Music School 


Walter Spry. Cedric W. Lemont, Hugo Kortschak, Alexander Raab, Sandor Radanovits. 


Chicago Musical College 


624 S. Michigan Boulevard 
DR. F. ZIEGFELD, President CARL D. KINSEY, Manager 





Fine Arts Building 
Chicago 


Musical L Divestare ’ 




















WILLIAM H. PONTIUS, eo De acters of Music. 
ARLES M. HOLT, Director Departm of Oratory and Dramatic Art 


The Exceptional ataaten Complete Organization and +, ant Courses Make the 


MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF MUSIC, ORATORY AND DRAMATIC ART 


42-44 EIGHTH ST., S. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., The Recognized Leading Institution of the Northwest. 

Courses in all branches of Music, Oratory and Dramatic Art, from Elementary to Post-Graduate, 
equal in standard to similar courses given in European Schools and C onservatories of first rank. Faculty 
ot Forty-four. Each department under Masters of wide reputation. cttal Hail seating goo. Fully 
equipped stage for acting and opera. School open all the year. upils may enter at any time. Send for 
Illustrated essstecl ae te 









Music, Dramatic Art, 
Languages, School of Opera. 
Department for Young Ladies. 
for qualified pupils. 


The Most Rapidly Growing 
{School of Music in! America 


Dancing, Modern 
Ideal Residence 
Positions secured 


The indianapolis 
Conservatory of 
Music ica uta, reror 


430 NORTH MERIDIAN ST. 


N. Y. GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


306 MADISON AVENUE, Near 42nd Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music. 
Directors Cart Hein, Aucust Feat MCK! 
iction in all branches of music from first Free ze st 
g to highest perfection. c ncerts, 


Catalogue and circulars mailed on request. 


Pupils may enroll at any time. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 























Instr 


H ny lectures, 
beginnin : 





ensemble. play CATALOGUE. 
TERMS, $10 UP PER QUARTER 


- AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


(THE METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC) 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 


Courses in Voice, Organ, Piano, Stringed Instruments, Public 
School Music; Theoretical and Historical Branches. 


Thirty-eight of the best known and 


professors. 


experienced 








Complete 


30th SEASON-—-SEPTEMBER 28th, 1915 
Send for Circulars and Catalogue 
JOHN B. CALVERT, D.D., Pres. KATE S, CHITTENDEN, Dean 
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THE 

STEINWAY | fttason Hatin 
PIANOS 
noe Sveineanneeaetins “THE STRADIVARIUS 

| THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD OF PIANOS” 


FACTORIES : 


Ditmars Avenue Riker Avenue ® ® 
NEW YORK 


x AND 
® St. Pauli, Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 ~ ~ ~ ~ HAMBURG 


Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 
Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W., London 


Warerooms: Jungternstieg 34, Hamburg, and BOSTON] 
Budapesterstrasse 6, Berlin 
And Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 


PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 
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NICH-&-BACH 


Ultra-Quality PIANOS 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


Established 1864 ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE New York City 

















JEWETT PIANOS 


Tone is one of the chief reasons the JEWETT piano is known and admired 
in musical circles everywhere. In clearness and sustained resonance, the 
JEWETT tone has no equal among pianos of even nearly as reasonable cost. 











tured by : 


JEVWETT PIANO CO. - - Boston, Mass. 


FACTORIES: Leominster, Mass. 

















THE WORLD RENOWNED The many points of superiority 
were never better emphasized gu” 


than in the SOHMER PIANO of 
today. { g 








It is built to satisfy the most 
cultivated tastes 








The advantage of such a piano is known throughout America and Europe for its 
appeals at once to the discrimi- artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
nating intelligence of the leading excellence as a Player Piano. 


SOHMER & CO. SS 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS : i2th Avenue, Sist to 52d Street, New York 
315 FIFTH AVENUE LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: KASTNER & CO., Ltd. 34 Margaret Street 
Corner 32d Street 
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